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PREFACE. 



Elegtrioal engineers have such an enormous library from which to select 
their technical literature that to increase its dimensions must be considered 
an offence, unless it can be shown that there is room for a new book on 
any particular subject. My excuse for so trespassing must be that, 
although many books exist on boilers, engines, electric generators, mains, 
transformers, lamps, etc., no one has dealt exclusively with that part of 
the system that has been rightly termed the 'nerve centre.' 

A reason for this apparent neglect of a very important section is to be 
found in the fact that such rapid advances in switcbgear design are daily 
being made that it is almost impossible for a book, which necessarily is 
some months in passing through the press, to be absolutely up-to-date. 

It should be explained at the outset that the present work does not 
pretend to be purely a record of the best modem practice in switchgear 
design. Quite a large proportion of it is devoted to descriptions of various 
kinds of apparatus that have been abandoned^ with, in many cases, a brief 
explanation of the reasons of failure. 

Some engineers claim that their time is too valuable to waste in 
endeavouring to understand failures, and they are quite content to be 
guided in the preparation of their schemes by the dictates of fashion. 
But to the engineer who, when he meets a difficulty, is not satisfied 
until he has got to the bottom of it — to the designer who will often make 
efficient use of a device that has failed by applying it to another purpose, 
and to the student who conscientiously wishes to prepare to deal with 
the difficulties he may meet with in his after career — the brief records 
given of difficulties that have been encountered in the evolution of 
modem switchgear will, I trust, prove of some assistance. 

There are certain classes of switchgear that I have not attempted to 
deal with, such as small installation switches, motor controllers, and 
automatic pressure regulating devices, all of which might have come 
within the scope of the work; but the subject as a whole is such an 
inexhaustible one that 1 have thought it best to confine my attention to 
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VI PREFACE. 

the control of that portion of the system between the generators and the 
distributing centre. 

I wish to take this opportunity of thanking the many friends who have 
assisted me in this work, particularly the engineers and manufacturers who 
have lent me drawings and blocks and furnished me with full information 
respecting their designs. 

My thanks are especially due to my friends, Mr A. H. Foyster and 
Mr C. S. Thomson, for the great assistance they have given me in 
correcting the proofs, and to my late assistant, Mr C. Hanna, by whom 
over 150 of the line drawings and diagrams with which the book is 
illustrated were drawn. The majority of these were specially designed 
with a view to showing as simply and clearly as possible in one illustration 
those features of the apparatus to which it was desired to draw attention. 
I must also acknowledge the help of another old assistant, Mr C. Coleman, 
who, in the small hours of many a night during the past ten years, has 
assisted me in carrying out the various experiments referred to. 



LEONARD ANDREWS. 



Cromwell Chabcbbra, 
Manchester, Sept&mber 1904. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENE&AL PEINOIFLES OF SWITOHGEAR BESiaN. 

Introductory remarks — ^The great importance of simplicity — Advantage of siuglo-pole 
switcbgear for earthed systems — Fire risks to be guarded against — Necessity of 
non-combustible construction — Fires liable to be started by : — excessive arcing, 
insufficient area of conductors, the scattering of molten metal, bad contacts, or the 
failure of insulation — Precautions against accidents to attendants — Notes re 
earthing — ^The advantages and disadvantages of earthing cases of instruments, etc. 
— Duplication of 'bus bars and fuses sometimes useful, if not allowed to involve 
complication— Importance of accessibility and standardisation — ^The advantages 
and disadvantages of compact and scattered switchgear — American views on this 
subject — Capital outlay on switchgear should be considered, particularly for small 
installations — The best position for switchboard, whether this should be in the 
engine-room or in a se^iarate switch-room. 

Introductory Bemarks. — Any electrical engineer who has visited many of 
the electricity generating stations in this country and abroad must have 
remarked how widely different in design and general arrangement are the 
8 witchgears' controlling the generators and circuits^in the respective stations. 
This lack of standardisation is probably to a great extent unavoidable. It 
may be attributed to the fact that the conditions to be dealt with are generally 
peculiar to each individual case. There are, however, certain universally 
recognised general principles which are applicable to all arrangements. 
These are so w^ell known that it appears almost unnecessary to refer to 
them, added to which, they have been admirably dealt with by Mr 
Wordingham in his book on Central Electrical Stations. It is felt, 
however, that a treatise on Electrical Switchgear would not be complete 
without a brief record of some of these general principles. Therefore a 
small space will be devoted to this purpose. 

Simplicity. — All engineers will, without doubt, agree that, if there is 
one general principle to be insisted upon more than any other in preparing 
a scheme of electricity control, it is the absolute necessity of simplicity. 
All apparatus not absolutely necessary should be avoided, and all screwed, 
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2 ELECTRICITY CONTROL. 

clamped, or other mechanical connections should be reduced to a minimum. 
The arrangement of the apparatus should be as diagrammatic as possible, so 
that a stranger to the board can see at a glance the object of each switch 
or instrument. 

It must be admitted that in some of the early designs of switchgear 
this principle was not sufficiently recognised, and consequently many 
troubles arose which could have been entirely avoided but for the complexity 
of the switchgear and its connections. 

The most important reformation that has ever been made in this direction 
was probably the first single-pole Ferranti board put in for the Portsmouth 
Corporation in 1894; and the universal popularity of this type of switch- 
board is undoubtedly in a great measure due to the continued observance 
of this important feature by its designers. 

Prior to the installation of the Portsmouth board it was the generally 
recognised practice of all designers to provide switches and fuses on both 
poles, and the departure from this practice was viewed with a considerable 
amount of scepticism. Mr Ferranti, however, showed that where concentric 
feeders are used in connection with alternating current systems, it is quite 
unnecessary to provide means for disconnecting the terminal of a generator 
coupled to the outer conductor. The outer conductor should, however, be 
permanently connected to an earth-plate at the generating station. 

It must not be supposed that the permanent earthing of the outer 
conductor is a necessity peculiar to systems where single-pole boards are 
used. It is, in fact, even more important to earth the outer where switches 
and fuses are inserted in the connections between both poles of the 
generator and the 'bus bars, as serious troubles are liable to arise through 
one of the connections to the outer bar being opened before the connection 
to the inner, unless the outer terminal of the generator partially disconnected 
is efficiently earthed. The cause of this trouble is indicated in fig. 1. 

A and B are two generators connected in parallel to supply current to 
the 'bus bars C and D. E and G are the conductors of a concentric cable 
connected to these 'bus bars, E being the out^r or earthed conductor. 
Fj, Fj, Fg, and F^ are fuses inserted in each of the connections 
between the generators and the 'bus bars. So long as all the fuses 
referred to are intact the generators will be kept in step, and the maximum 
pressure between any two points will be the pressure across the 'bus bare. 
Should, however, the circuit become interrupted at, say, Fj, the generators 
will drop out of step ; but, as they are connected on one pole, they will, when 
180 degrees out of step, be in series with each other, and as a consequence 
there will be a difference of potential of double the working pressure across 
the point where the circuit has been interrupted. If the working pressure 
is, say, 2000 volts, the outer 'bus bar will be at earth potential, the inner 
^bus bar 2000 volts above earth, and the terminal of the generator that has 
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been disconnected from the outer 'bus bar will be 2,000 volts above the inner 
'bus bar, and consequently 4000 volts above earth. This has frequently 
caused the armature at a point near the outer connection of the interrupted 
generator to flash to pole pieces. It will be evident that, if the outer 
terminals of each of the generators are permanently connected to earth, it 




FiQ. 1. — Diagram illustrating danger of fusing both poles of alternating 
current generator. 

is not possible to get a difFei-ence of potential exceeding the working 
pressure of the generators at any point of tlie system from this cause. 

Fire Bisks. — Of almost equal importance to simplicity is the necessity 
of taking every precaution to guard against the slightest risk of Are. The 
switchboard, the gallery, and all its surroundings must be constructed of 
incombustible materials. The necessity for this precaution has during 
recent years been fully recognised by nearly all designers ; but a few years 
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ago quite the contrary was the case. The very name of switchboard 
implies switches mounted on wooden panels. Polished teak was a material 
largely used at one time for this purpose. An attempt was made to make 
this non-inflammable by covering it^ in the neighbourhood of the switches, 
with thick sheets of asbestos; but it was very soon found that the arc 
formed on breaking a moderately heavy high-tension current was of such 
a destructive nature that asbestos melted almost like butter under its 
influence. 

Instruments and switches are now generally mounted on slate or marble 
panels, the panels being supported by an iron framework. In some cases 
the instruments, etc., are mounted directly on to the iron framework, but 
this arrangement does not generally look as neat as nicely polished slate 
or marble panels. 

The danger of a fire being started on a switehboard arises, amongst other 
causes, from the following : — 

(1) An arc may be drawn out in breaking a heavy current at high 
pressure. The various methods that have been adopted to prevent 
excessive arcing on interrupting a circuit are dealt with in Chapter III. 

(2) The area of the conductors may be insufficient to carry the working 
current, and as a consequence the rise of temperature due to G^R losses 
may be sufficient to melt the solder in the connecting thimbles. This will 
sometimes lead to the circuit being opened at this point and a destructive 
arc being formed. If the connections consist of cables insulated with 
some highly inflammable material, the danger is, of course, considerably 
increased. 

(3) The blowing of a fuse is liable to scatter molten metal in every 
direction; should any of this metal drop on wood or other inflammable 
material it may set it on fire. 

(4) Excessive heating may be caused by bad contacts. To avoid 
trouble from this source, it is necessary to provide ample area of contact 
and a good rubbing pressure between the surfaces. The surfaces of the 
contacts should also be kept thoroughly cleaned. 

(5) The failure of insulation. This may be due to insufficient thickness 
or specific insulating strength of the material used, or it may be due to 
surface leakage on account of the accumulation of dirt or moisture. 

(6) The bunching together of a number of leading-in cables has on more 
than one occasion led to disastrous results. The leads to the switchboard 
from the generators and feeders should be carried through a tunnel 
supported on brackets, as shown in fig. 2. As a further precaution each 
lead should be enclosed in a fireproof duct, or the leads maybe of the new 
fireproof insulation. 

Precautions against Accidents to Attendants. — A third point to be 
considered in designing a switchboard is the protection of attendants 
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from dangerous shocks or injury from other causes. -It must be re- 
membered that in a large generating station breakdowns may occur of a 
sufficiently alarming nature to make the very best and steadiest of men 
liable to momentarily lose their heads, or a man may slip and catch at 
something to save himself from falling without stopping to consider 
whether the supporting object is liable to be charged to a dangerous 
potential or not. It is necessary, therefore, to provide for contingencies 



Fio. 2. — A cable subway. 

of this sort, and the only efficient method of doing so appears to be to 
make it practically impossible for a man to touch any live high-tension 
connections. 

Some switchboards have been erected with everything thoroughly pro- 
tected in front of the board, but with numerous exposed connections at 
the back, and as it is at times necessary for an attendant to work behind 
the board in a very confined space, this arrangement has proved to be the 
most dangerous. 

In dealing with this question of safety to attendants it has to be again 
considered whether it is better to mount the switches and instruments 
directly on to the iron framework, and to merely insulate them therefrom by 
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porcelain or other suitable insulators, or to Interpose marble or slate panels 
between the switch insulators and the iron framework supports. 

It is generally agreed that in either case the actual framework should 
be thoroughly connected with a good earth, and some engineers are of 
opinion that all metal parts not actually forming part of the live circuit 
should also be connected to earth. Others, however, think that advantage 
should be taken of the double insulation afforded by slate or marble 
between, and in series with, the porcelain insulators supporting the high- 
tension connections. It must be admitted that the latter arrangement 
affords the greatest protection from liability to breakdown. The insula- 
tion between the live connections and all other parts must in either case 
be as perfect as it can be made. If this precaution is not taken when all 
the cases of instruments, etc., are connected to earth, a fault in any piece 
of apparatus may result in a short circuit on the whole system, and may 
necessitate the supply being cut off until the faulty apparatus is removed. 
If, on the other hand, all cases, etc., are insulated from earth, a failure of 
the insulation on any piece of apparatus will not affect the supply, but the 
risk of an attendant getting a daugerous shock is considerably increased. 

A third alternative is to connect all the cases of instruments and parts 
of switches, etc., to earth through a fuse, and to shunt this fuse by the 
primary winding of a small transformer, across the secondary of which a 
few danger lamps are connected. These lamps may bo fixed at different 
points on the boards in such positions as to be instantly seen by the attend- 
ant should they become lighted. It will be obvious that, in the event of 
the insulation breaking down between the high-tension connections and 
the cases, etc., referred to, the high-tension current will flow to earth 
through the fuse, which it will probably melt ; the primary winding of the 
transformer will thus be inserted in this circuit, and the danger lamps will 
instantly indicate that the parts of the switchboard supposed to be at earth 
potential have become highly charged. 

As a further protection the attendants should be instructed to use gloves 
when cleaning the cases of high-tension instruments, etc., and the operating 
handles of the switches should be as efficiently insulated as if the handles 
themselves were always charged to a high potential. Instructions should 
also be given that an attendant must on no account handle any portion of 
the high-tension circuit, supposed to be dead, without first efficiently con- 
necting it to earth. The American and Continental practice of connecting 
low-tension instruments across the secondaries of series transformers 
instead of inserting instruments in the high-tension circuit has much to 
commend it. 

Frequent troubles have arisen through earth connections not being 
of sufficiently low resistance. It is advisable to test the resistance of 
earth connections periodically. A convenient method of doing this 
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is described in Chapter YIII. The earth-plate should, if possible, be 
laid in earth that is always wet, and the connection to this plate should 
consist of a cable large enough to carry a heavy current without risk 
of fusion. 

A number of experiments on earth-plates were carried out a few years 
ago by the Telegraphen-Ingenieur Bureau.^ It was found that where 
wet earth could not be reached the best earth consisted of an iron cable 
laid in a mass of lump coke, the two ends being brought out and con- 
nected together. 

Another form of accident to be guarded against is that due to a possible 
mechanical injuiy. Care must be taken, for instance, that automatic cut- 
outs and apparatus of this description, liable to fly open at any moment 
without warning, are placed in such a position that it will not be possible 
for them to fall on an attendant's head or otherwise subject liim to injury. 

Accidents have sometimes arisen through an attendant closing a switch 
at some other part of the system, and so charging a conductor, upon which 
a second attendant is working, to a dangerous potential. If the precau- 
tion has been taken to connect this conductor to earth, as recommended 
above, it is probable that no serious injury will result, but it is advisable 
to guard against an accident of this description by locking, in an open 
position, switches controlling this section, and allowing the man working 
on the mains to retain the keys of the switches. 

Duplication.— It is often advisable to duplicate some of the important 
parts of a switchboard, but care should be taken that this duplication is 
not carried to such an extent as to lead to complication. The advantage 
of a certain amount of duplication is twofold. In the first place, it is 
necessary, or at least advisable, to make some arrangements whereby any 
portion of the board may be made dead for cleaning or overhauling pur- 
poses ; and in the second place, it is often convenient to be able to divide 
the circuits into at least two groups, feeding some from one set of genera- 
tors and some from another. All the duplication required on a main 
switchboard can usually be confined to the 'bus bars, and as a rule the only 
additional apparatus required is a two-way switch or plug connection to 
each generator or feeder, and some form of bar coupling switch. Duplicate 
fuses are also in some cases useful to allow the working fuse to be removed 
for examination without cutting off the supply. 

Accessibility. — The importance of arranging all parts in such a manner 
as to be readily accessible is recognised in all engineering design. It is, 
however, of even greater importance in the design of switchgear than of 
any other apparatus. It should be remembered that in many cases a 
board can never be made entirely dead, and to attempt to work on a live 
board upon any parts which are at all inaccessible entails very great danger. 
^ Archiv Post, Tele,, iii. pp. 69-76 (1898) ; Science Abstracts, vol. i. p. 1186, 
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Standardisation. — All panels, fittings, and instruments should be made 
as far as possible to one standard, so as to be absolutely interchangeable 
one with another. Provision should always be made for extensions to 
either the generator or feeder panels, and it should be possible to carry 
out these extensions without serious alterations to the existing board, and 
without cutting off the supply. 

Concentration versus Isolation. — This is a question upon which a con- 
siderable amount of difference of opinion exists. It is undoubtedly veiy 
convenient to concentrate all the switchgear into as small a space as 
possible, in order that the attendant in charge may be able to see all the 
instruments from one position, and operate any of the gear from there. So 
long as everything goes smoothly, there appears to be no objection to this 
arrangement. Should, however, a failure occur at any point of the board, 
there is a great risk of its affecting adjacent sections and leading to a 
complete shut-down.i 

To guard against this some designers have thought it best to distribute 
the switchgear over the entire length of the generating station, placing 
each section directly opposite the generator it controls, and consequently 
several feet away from adjacent sections. This arrangement is, of course, 
not so convenient for working. 

A third alternative is to leave a good space between each switch and to 
control these from one point, either by means of levers, shafts, and con- 
necting links, as in the case of the Berlin switchgear (see Chapter VII.), or 
by some electrically controlled devices such as are used in connection 
with many of the American systems. The latter arrangement appears 
to work admirably, and the author gathered from conversations with 
some of the engineers responsible for the smooth running of the very 
large electricity supply undertakings in the States that this method of 
control has proved absolutely reliable and satisfactory. It is probable, 
however, that for installations of a few thousand horse-power only, some 
simple method of mechanical remote control will be generally preferred. 

The views of American electrical engineers on this question cannot be 
better expressed than by quoting the following extract from a paper by 
Mr E. W. Rice, Jun., read at the Buffalo Convention of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in 1901 : — 

" The switchboard should preferably be placed in a separate room, so 
that any accident to the engines or to the steam piping will not 
injure the switchboard operator or the switchboard mechanism. 
The electrical conductors from each dynamo should be led to the 
switchboard as far apart as possible from those of other units. 
Each set of conductors should be led to its own switch. Each 

^ Since the above was written, the Bristol fire has emphasised the necessity of 
efficiently isolating the respective sections of high-tension switchgear. 
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switch should be of ample capacity to interrupt the entire output 
of the generator at full voltage, and even take care of the concen- 
tration of the entire load of the station, as in a short circuit. This 
switch should be placed in a cell of fireproof material, and preferably 
electrically controlled from a central point. If so disposed, these 
switches may be placed reasonably close together, but the parti- 
tions should be such that any one of the switches could arc to 
destruction without involving the switch of a neighbouring genera- 
tor. Switches should be in duplicate, so that, in case of failure of 
one, another switch will be in readiness. Especial care should be 
taken, in leading the conductors from the switches to the *bus bar, 
to keep the conductors as far as possible from those of neighbouring 
units. 

"The 'bus bar or bars should preferably be in duplicate, or 
some equivalent arrangement, such as sectional subdivision, should 
be adopted. 'Bus bars should be carefully protected in fireproof 
compartments so arranged that it would be impossible for any arc 
to short circuit from one conductor to another. The same care 
should be taken to isolate the conductors leading from the 'bus bars 
to the feeder switches. The feeder switches should also be in 
duplicate — that is, two separate sets of switches on each feeder in 
series with each other when feasible, or the conductors leading to 
a group of feeders may be joined together by a switch placed in 
series therewith, controlling a group of feeders. Each group switch 
and each of the feeder switches should be mounted in its own 
separate fireproof compartment, and preferably controlled electro- 
magnetically from a distance. The conductors leading from the 
feeders out of the station should not be massed together in one 
conducting trench or well, but should be subdivided into as many 
groups as circumstances will permit. 

" The constant aim throughout the entire station should be to 
limit the normal flow of energy in a given space to a predetermined 
amount, preferably, for example, to that of the generator unit 
which has been selected ; or, in the case of the feeders leading out- 
side the station, the normal flow of a group may be limited to that 
delivered to any one sub-station. 

" It is obvious that the arrangement of switchboard as described 
will occupy more space than the ordinary panel type. The total 
space occupied, however, is but a small portion of the total space 
required for the generating plants. Such separation of the 
switches, etc., makes some method of control from a distance very 
desirable. The motors used for operating the switches may be 
either pneumatic or electric. The control of these motors should 
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preferably be electric in all cases. By adopting electric control 
from a distance, it is possible to combine all the switches re- 
quired for the generator, feeders, etc., upon a small keyboard 
under the observation and control of a single operator. It is also 
possible to place this operator in such a position that he will have 
a comprehensive survey of all the measuring and controlling devices 
needed for the station, and at the same time be free from danger in 
case any of the apparatus should fail to perform its work. Under 
such circumstances the operator is much less liable to make a 
mistake, and it is believed that, having taken such precautions^ 
accidents even of a trivial character will be more unlikely to 
occur. In laying out the electrical devices for such a station the 
utmost simplicity should be aimed at^ not a single instrument, 
conductor, or switch being placed in the station that has not been 
carefully considered and felt to be essential. It is better to err on 
the side of simplicity than of complexity.'' 
Capital Expenditure. — ^This is a matter which must not be lost 
sight of, though the curtailing of expenditure on switchgear should be 
tempered with reason. Small stations of two or thrde thousand horse- 
power should certainly not be handicapped with a heavy capital outlay on 
this account, and it would be absurd to use in these small stations such 
elaborate systems of electricity control as have been installed in some of 
the large American stations. It would, on the other hand, be equally short- 
sighted policy to starve the controlling arrangements in those stations 
where the damage caused by one interruption of the supply would, in many 
cases, amount to more than the entire capital expended on the switchgear. 
Position of Switchboard. — The usual practice in this country 
is to erect both the generator and the feeder switchgear on a gallery 
raised a few feet above the engine-room floor, and in such a position as to 
enable the attendant to obtain an unobstructed view of all plant under his 
control. There is, however, much to be said for the contention that the 
switchboard attendant should be in a position where he is not liable to be 
affected or unnerved by any such catastrophes as the stripping of an arma 
ture, the bursting of a steam pipe, or the general smashing up of an 
engine, occurrences which, though happily rare, are always liable to occur. 
After all, if some simple system of signalling is installed for communication 
between the switchboard attendant and the engine attendant, and the 
switchboard is equipped with instruments to indicate the behaviour of each 
generator, what more is required 1 Cases have undoubtedly occurred 
where, owing to the generators being in full view of the switchboard gallery, 
the attendant has operated the wrong switches as the result of acting in a 
hurry upon what he has seen in the engine-room, instead of being guided 
by the indicating instruments. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONSTEUCTIONAL DETAILS. 

The use of connectors, switches, and circuit-breakers— Connectors and switches required 
to cany full load current without heating— Circuit-breakers further required to 
break full load current without excessive arcing — ^Respective advantages and dis- 
advantages of various types of connectors— Various forms of contacts for switches 
and circuit-breakers — Insulators : the use of slate, marble, ebonite, mica, porcelain, 
etc. — ^The arrangement of regulating rheostats — Types of rheostats: ' Ward- 
Leonard,* * Brush,' * Ferranti,' * Cowan,' * Westinghouse,' etc. 

The success of any system of electricity control is, in a very great measure, 
dependent upon the attention that has been paid to the details of con- 
struction. The points requiring the greatest attention are probably those 
portions of the system which form part of the conducting circuit other 
than the actual conductor. There can be no doubt that the best con- 
ductor for an electric current is a copper bar or cable, but it is unfortun- 
ately necessary for purposes of manipulation to insert in the circuit devices 
by means of which the continuity of the circuit may be broken. Some of 
these objectionable necessities may be merely connectors bolted to the 
conductors, and only used in erecting or carrying out alterations to the 
system. It is, however, also necessary to include other devices by means 
of which the circuit may be opened daily or oftener, and for this purpose 
switches or circuit-breakers are used. 

In the United States it has become customary to define a ' switch ' as a 
device corresponding to a plug for directing the flow of current. A switch, 
under this phraseology, is never used to interrupt the circuit when it is 
carrying a heavy current ; for the latter purpose ' circuit-breakers ' are used. 
These may be operated automatically or by hand. 

It will be evident that all that is required of a connector or switch is 
that it should carry the maximum current for an indefinite period without 
appreciable heating. A circuit-breaker must be equally capable of fulfilling 
this requirement, and it must in addition be capable of interrupting the 
circuit when carrying the maximum current without excessive arcing or 
other disturbing effects. The latter requirement has provided a most 
difiacult problem. The manner in which it has been dealt with by different 
designers is illustrated and described in Chapter III. 

11 
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Terminals or Connectors. — The current-carrying problem is compara- 
tively simple, and has been successfully dealt with in various ways. A 
few of the solutions to it are given below. One of the simplest forms of 
connectors is shown in fig. 3. The surface of each of the faces in contact 
should not be less than one square inch per hundred amperes if constructed 
of brass or gun-metal, and the faces must be accurately tooled to ensure 
absolute contact being made over the entire surface. This type of con- 
nector is perfectly satisfactory for use in connection with direct current 
systems, but it is liable to give trouble when used in alternating current 
circuits, owing to the fact that any conductor carrying an alternating 
current is in a continual state of vibration, and although this vibration is 



Fio. 3. — Flat-face cable connector. 

barely susceptible to the touch, it is quite sufficient to cause nuts and bolts 
to gradually work loose. As a perfect contact depends upon the faces 
being forcibly pressed together, the loosening of the bolt holding these 
faces together will cause the contacts to become very hot, and this heat 
will be transmitted to the socket into which the cable is sweated, causing 
the solder to melt, and possibly ending in the circuit being opened at this 
point, with disastrous results. Even the use of lock-nuts cannot be relied 
upon to prevent the bolts from working loose, though a Thackeray washer 
between the head of a bolt and the eye of a connector may do so. 

As a further precaution it is advisable to support cables independently 
of the contacts, so that, should the solder be melted, the cable will not drop 
away from the connector. The cable should also be a good fit in the 
socket, and not, as one often sees, a cable half the diameter of the socket, 
the difference being made up with solder. 
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The cone form of connector, shown in fig. 4, has the advantage that 
a good contact may be maintained for a time if the tightening nut has 
worked loose, but it is dependent upon the taper of the plug and socket 




Fio. 4.— Coned plug cable connector. 

portions of the connector being of precisely the same angle as each other 
throughout. 

A very reliable form of connector is illustrated in fig. 5. This consists 
of a split cable socket which has been bored with a parallel hole of 
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Fio. 5.— Self-locking cable connector. 

slightly smaller diameter than that of a turned pin projecting from the 
metal block to which the cable is to be connected. It will be evident 
that when the socket is forced upon the pin the tension upon the latter, 
due to the split socket, will be sufficient in itself to make a good contact. 
As a further precaution, the ends of the split connector are bolted together, 
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thus increasing the grip upon the pin. The nut and bolt in this case will 
be prevented from working loose by the tension upon them due to the 
divided parts of the socket being compressed together, the effect being 
very similar to that of the Thackeray washer. 

A form of connector designed by the author is illustrated in fig, 6. 
This has been used for making connection between cutouts and the 
low-tension 'bus bars in sub-stations. The Ibus bars consist of two 
copper strips about an inch wide by a quarter of an inch thick. These 
bars are supported by a projection cast in one piece with one of the 
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Fig. 6. — 'Bus bar counector. 

contacts of the cutout to be connected to the bars. By this means 
independent insulators for supporting the 'bus bars are rendered un- 
necessary. The connector is slotted out to be a tight fit on the 'bus bars, 
and as an additional precaution a set screw is run through the connector 
and bars. It will be seen that this connection cannot be broken except 
by first taking out the set screw and then removing the cutout bodily 
from its position. It is therefore impossible for the circuit to be opened 
accidentally. Similar connectors are also used for connecting cables to 
the 'bus bars, the cable socket in this case forming part of the connector. 

A form of connector that is very liable to give trouble when used for 
carrying heavy currents is an ordinary large terminal, particularly if, as 
one often sees, the hole in the terminal is much too large for the cable. 
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Where this is the case it is advisable to increase the diameter of the cable 
by binding wire round it until the cable is a good fit in the terminal. A 
useful device for terminal connectors is shown in fig. 7. In this arrange- 
ment the diameter of the cable is increased to fit the hole in the terminal 





Fio. 7. — Self-locking terminal thimble. 

by means of a socket sweated to the end of it. This divided socket is 
placed in the terminal and a hole is drilled through it, to allow the 
clamping bolt of the terminal to pass through the socket instead of merely 
clamping it as in an ordinary terminal. The hole is tapped with the same 




Fio. 8.— Laminated brush switch. 



thread as the clamping set screw. The latter, however, is slightly tapered, 
so that as it enters the hole in the split socket its tendency is to expand 
the socket in the terminal. 

Oontacts. — The contacts of switches and circuit-breakers cannot as a 
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rule be bolted together. Consequently it is necessary to resort to other 
means to ensure a good metallic connection being made between the 
opposing faces of the contact. The usual procedure is to take as one 
member of the contact a non-elastic block of metal, and to rigidly fix this 
to the base of the switch. For the other member one or more metal 
plates are provided, which make spring contact with the solid block. It 
is usual to use a number of such plates, thus ensuring that there shall be 
many points of contact at the junction. 

A contact of this description is shown in fig. 8. It will be seen that 




Fio. 9. — Laminated contact piece connecting solid contacts mounted on insnlators. 

the current has to pass through the spindle supporting the laminated 
contact, and this is undesirable when heavy currents have to be carried. 
A somewhat better arrangement is shown in fig. 9. In this case the 
cables are connected to two terminals, and the laminated contact used for 
completing the connection is carried on insulators supported from the 
movable arm of the switch. Even this arrangement is not free from 
defects. The metal blocks to which the cables are connected are usually 
supported on corrugated porcelain insulators, the block being secured to 
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Fio. 10. — An improved laminated contact piece. 

the insulator by means of a stud cemented into a hole in the insulator. 
This form of construction is not as mechanically perfect as it might be. 
The cement is liable to loosen its hold, particularly if it is afibcted by heat. 
One of the blocks may thus be shifted from the position in which it is 
requisite that it should be rigidly held ; the compression between the lami- 
nated portion of the contact and the solid block is then lost, and a consider- 
able amount of heating, if not an actual open circuit, is likely to occur. 
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A very reliable form of contact for carrying large currents is shown 
in fig. 10. In this arrangement the laminated portions of the contact 
are, when the switch is closed, compressed between two faces on each 
of the metal blocks connected to the two ends of the circuit to be com- 
pleted. It will be seen that in this type the compression on the laminated 
contacts will be in no way reduced if one or both of the block portions of 




Fio. 11. — Elwell-Parker lamioated contact 

the contact become loose in their supports. An example of the application 
of this type of contact is shown in fig. 41. 

For use with automatic circuit-breakers it is necessary that the 
friction tending to hold the contact in a closed position should be reduced, 
to enable the circuit to be opened with as little mechanical effort as 
possible. The Elwell-Parker type of contact, shown in fig. 11, obviously 
requires very little effort to withdraw the solid taper block from the 
laminated contact. 

Figs. 12 and 13 illustrate types of contact used by many manufacturers, 
particularly for automatic circuit-breakers. The tension between the 
contacts is here maintained by the laminated portions of the contacts being 

2 
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forced against the solid connecting blocks. In fig. 12 the compression is 
effected by a rotary motion, and in fig. 13 by a parallel motion, a suitable 
device for operating the latter being a toggle joint, such as shown in figs. 
129 and 130. 

The Brush Co.'s standard type of contact is illustrated in figs. 14, 




Fig. 12. — * S ' laminated brush contact. 

15, and 16. This consists of a gun-metal casting subdivided by a number 
of saw cuts to give it the necessary flexibility. The plunger type depicted 
by fig. 14 is a satisfactory contact for absolutely parallel movements. 




18. — Jamb brush contact. 



Fig. 15 may be used for parallel or radial movements. The taper form 
of contact, fig. 16, is used for automatic circuit-breakers and the quick- 
break trigger switches illustrated in fig. 42. 
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A type of contact largely used, particularly 
for carrying heavy currents, is the multiple knife 
switch contact illustrated in fig. 17. A switch of 
this description is often used for connecting up 
sections of 'bus bars, and the extra precaution 
is sometimes taken of bolting th^ contact pieces 
together at both ends of the connecting bridge. 
This connecting piece is slotted at one end to 
allow the switch to be opened after slackening 
the nut on the bolt. This type of contact is 
used for the five-way feeder switches at the 
Boston Electricity Works (see Chapter VIII., 
fig. 166). These switches are in this case con- 
structed to enable the end A to be turned 
about an axis perpendicular to the panel to 
which it is fixed. By this means the feeder 
terminating at A may be connected through 
any one of five contacts B to any one of the five 
'bus bars. 

Another excellent type of contact for heavy 
currents is the Glasgow contact, illustrated in 
Chapter VIIL, fig. 157. 

Insulatioa— Whilst it is of the greatest 

importance that every precaution should be 

taken to ensure complete continuity of the 

conducting circuit, it is equally important to 

pay the most careful attention to the question 

of efficiently insulating the circuit from other ^^^' H.—Raworth round cast 

J . oontact. 

conductors. 

For pressures up to, say, 600 volts, switch contacts, etc., may be 





Fio. 15.->Raworth flat contact 



Fio. 16. — Raworth taper contact 
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mounted directly on the slate supporting panels; but the insulating 
properties of slate vary considerably, and it is in consequence not safe to 
rely upon it for higher pressures, unless the panels have been submitted to 
a thorough test. 

The system of insulating the contacts and terminals of apparatus by 
bushes and washers of ebonite or like material is not to be recommended. 
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FiQ. 17.— Multiple blade contact 




It is expensive and mechanically deficient. It is better to subject the 
panels of slate or marble to a severe test after drilling and mounting. 

It must be remembered, in considering the relative merits of marble and 
slate, that, apart from any sssthetic question, the latter is cheaper in first 
cost as well as in drilling. It has also a specific insulation that is amply 
sufficient for pressures up to 600 volts. 

A carefully selected block of marble that has been well boiled in paraffin 
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wax, until the pores of the marble have been thoroughly impregnated 
therewith, is sometimes used for pressures up to 2000 or 3000 volta 
Marble so treated is, however, very likely to crack in the process of 
impregnation, and can only be used in positions where it is not liable to be 
subjected to any great mechanical shock or strain. 

Considerable difficulty has always been experienced in obtaining an 
insulator that is a perfect non-conductor, and is at the same time mechani- 
cally strong. 

Ebonite is an excellent insulator, but unless it is well polished, surface 
leakage may take place, added to which, its insulating properties are liable 
to be greatly reduced by careless tooling. It is also somewhat inflammable, 
softens at a low temperature, and is 
expensive to use in large quantities. 
A number of excellent substitutes 
for ebonite have been placed on 
the market, which are cheaper, 
and at the same time can be 
moulded into the shapes required, 
thus rendering tooling unneces- 
sary. Ambroin, vulcabeston, and 
moulded mica may be mentioned 
as some excellent substitutes for 
ebonite. 

For non-penetration, mica is 
the best insulator it is possible to 
obtain, but the raw material is very 
liable to flake. A material known 

as micanite, consisting of thin mica j.,^^ is. -Corrugated porcelain insulator, 
strips stuck together with shellac, 

is very largely used for many purposes. This material is made up into 
tubes and a variety of other shapes. 

For supporting high-tension connections, porcelain or glazed earthenware 
is almost universally used. It is generally moulded into corrugations, as 
shown in fig. 18, to increase the surface, and thus reduce the tendency to 
surface leakage. 

. On the Continent the petticoat type of insulator illustrated in fig. 19 is 
generally used for supporting the high-tension 'bus bars and switchboard 
connections. 

Besistances. — A further detail of importance is tbc construction and 
arrangement of the resistances used in almost every scheme of electricity 
control. If, as usually happens, these are required to be adjustable for 
regulating purposes, they should be arranged in combination with the 
regulating switch when possible, so as to avoid the mass of connecting 
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wires between the switch and resistance necessitated by the latter being 
fixed some distance away from the switchboard. A very convenient 
arrangement is that illustrated in connection with the Edinburgh 
switchgear (fig. 153), where the resistances are supported underneath 
the switchboard, directly below a pillar fitted with a hand-wheel for 
controlling the switch, which is mounted on the resistance frame. 

In some of the large American systems the resistances are placed in any 
convenient position away from the switchboard, and the regulating switch is 



Fig. 19. — Petticoat insulator. 

operated by an electric motor controlled from the switchboard. Fig. 20 
illustrates the Westiughouse Co.'s standard electrically operated field 
rheostat. 

In cases where the energy to be dissipated is not excessive, the resistances 
may be arranged as in the Ward-Leonard system. In this rheostat the 
heat generated in the resistance wire, by the passage of a current, is not 
radiated directly from the surface of the wire, but is rapidly conducted to 
a supporting plate, which becomes the radiating surface. This is accom- 
plished by the use of enamel, which attaches the wire to, but insulates it 
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from, the radiating surface plate, and which also completely surrounds the 
wire, and protects it from chemical action. In this way the capacity of 
a small resistance wire is greatly increased. In practice it is found that a 
wire that will carry a certain current when exposed to the air will carry 
several times that amount safely in this rheostat. On this principle, since 
the cross-section can be greatly reduced, it follows that its length can also 



Fio. 20. — Wostinghouse motor-driven rheostat. 

be proportionately shortened for any required resistance. No consideration 
as to the mechanical strength of the wire enters into this construction, since 
it is so perfectly protected and supported on all sides. 

To increase the radiating surface, the back of the plate is provided with 
ribs. The makers claim that these plates will dissipate continuously 2^ 
watts per square inch of surface. Fig. 21 shows the general construction 
of this rheostat, and fig. 22 shows diagrammatically how the wire or strip is 
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supported in the enamel. It is obvious that a number of these rheostat 
plates may be mounted together on one frame at the back of a switch panel 



Fio. 21.— Ward -Leonard rheostat (front view). 

and controlled by one handle. Two circular plates mounted in this way 
are shown in fig. 23. 

An objection to this type of resistance is the impossibility of repairing a 



Fig, 22. — Ward-Leonard rheostat (back view). 

broken-down rheostat. This may become serious if large plates are used, 
but is reduced by dividing the rheostat into sections, as shown in fig. 23. 

The practice of placing resistance coils some distance from the switch- 
board and of running connections therefrom to a multiple step regulating 
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switch on the switchboard has now become practically obsolete The 
chief objection to this arrangoment was that it entailed the use of a large 
number of connections between the switch and the resistance coils, thereby 
increasing complications, added to which, there was always the danger of 
one of these connections becoming loosened and opening the circuit. 

The type of rheostat adopted as a standard by the Brush Co. is illus- 
trated in fig. 24. The resistance wire is wound in one continuous length 
upon rectangular blocks of slate notched at the comers to maintain definite 
spacing between the wires. The wires at one end of the slates are 



Fig. 23. — Ward-LeoDard multiple rheostat. Fio. 24. — Brush rheostat 

permanently connected together, and at the other end are connected in 
series with the circuit to be controlled. A movable brush is free to slide 
up and down a vertical guide rod. This brush short circuits all the 
resistance below it. An objection to this type of rheostat is that the 
continuous rubbing of the brush on the surface of the wire is liable to 
weaken this, and eventually cause it to snap and open the circuit; a 
further objection is that a large proportion of the heat in the resistance 
wire is transmitted to the slate and radiated by this. Should the rheostat 
be seriously overloaded for an appreciable time, the slate may be raised to 
such an excessive temperature as to cause it to crack. 

A somewhat similar type of rheostat to the above is the Ferranti field 
regulator, shown in section in fig. 25, and in perspective in fig. 26. In 
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this case the resistance wire A is carried on an iron framework B, but 
insulated from the latter by porcelain 
troughs C. The heat is by this means 
dissipated without injury to the insulat- 
ing supports. A brush D is used for 
short circuiting a portion of the resist- 
ance wire, but this brush does not rub 
directly on the wire, but on a number 
of independent metal blocks, each held 
in its proper position on the back of 
the porcelain trough by one turn of the 
resistance wire, the latter dropping into 
grooves in the blocks. 

It is evident that, when rheostats of 
the type illustrated in figs. 24-26 do 
break down, the repairs are somewhat 
difficult. 

The Cowan rheostat, illustrated in 
figs. 27-30, has been designed to cope 
with this difficulty. This rheostat is 



Fig. 25.— Section of Fen-anti Fig. 26.— Photo of Ferranti rheostat, 

rheostat. 

built up of a number of resistance unitR. These units are all made to a 
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standard pattern, and should one of them break down, it is a very simple 
matter to replace it by a spare one. Fig. 30 is reproduced from a photo- 
graph of one of these units. Figs. 27 and 28 show respectively a back 
and front view of a complete rheostat. These rheostats are usually fixed 
beneath the switchboard gallery, and controlled by a hand-wheel supported 
by a pillar on the gallery, as shown in Fig. 29. The pillars are provided 



b FiQ. 27. — Cowan rheostat (front view). Fig. 28. — Cowan rheostat (back view). 

with indicating pointers to show the position of the cursor, and in some 
case3 with field ammeters. 

Messrs Cowans, Limited, have recently introduced an interesting resist- 
ance unit for heavy currents. One of these units is illustrated in ligs. 31 
and 32. F)ach unit consists of a cast-iron rectangular tray lined through- 
out with asbestos slate. Two stout copper strips C C (fig. 32) are laid on 
opposite sides of the tray, with one end of each strip projecting through 
slots in one end of the tray. These copper strips form the terminals of 
each unit to which the ends of the high resistance strip are riveted. Strips 
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of asbestos slate S S are used to separate the layers of resistance strip. 
The trays are finally completely filled with sand. This serves to keep all 
parts rigidly in position, and materially assists in the dissipation of the 
heat. The cast-iron cover Is cemented and bolted on to the tray One of 
these units, about 18 inches square, will successfully dissipate 10 H.P. for 
10 minutes. The usual method of assembling them to form a rheostat is 

to build up a number of them in one frame, 
connecting each one to a segment switch 
placed on the top or at one end of the 
frame. 

Another example of a rheostat built up of 
resistance imits is that of the Electric Con- 
troller Co.'s reversible controller for crane 
motors, etc. Fig. 33 shows one of this 
company's standard resistance units. The 
resistance wire is wound on a heavy asbestos 
tube placed over a wrought-iron core. The 
rear end of the core is provided with a cap 
of insulating material C which is unaffected 
by heat, and which securely holds one end 
of the resistance wire B. Two nuts F are 
also provided on this end of the core for 
clamping the parts of the unit in place. 
These nuts constitute one terminal of the 
unit. At the other end of the asbestos tube 
is placed a cap of copper D, which is elec- 
trically connected to the iron core, and is 
also adapted to receive and hold the other 
end of the resistance winding. By this 
method of construction both ends of the 
resistance winding are brought to the rear 
FiQ. 29.— Controlling pillar of end of the coil, thus greatly simplifying the 
rheostat. necessary connections. 

The iron core is extended beyond the copper cap and is adapted to pass 
through the slate face of the controller, where it is held in place by a lock- 
nut working in a countersunk recess in the slate. The contact button, or 
segment, screws directly on the end of the iron core above the lock-nut. 
These buttons have octagonal heads, which may be easily grasped with a 
wrench. It will be seen that in this way a button may be removed and 
replaced without disturbing the resistance unit and its connections. It 
will also be observed that the turns of resistance wire form the exciting 
winding of an electro-magnet, of which the iron rod at the centre of the 
coil forms the core. When current passes through the coil, the core 
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becomes magnetised with one pole at the centre of the contact button. 
This places the contact button in a powerful magnetic field, so that any 




Fig. 30.— Single nnit of Cowan rheostat 




Fig. 81. — Single nnit of large capacity Cowan rheostat. 
arc which may be formed will be instantly ruptured. Further, when the 
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current is heavy and the danger of arcing increased, the magnetic field is 



c c 

Fig. 32. — DiAgrammatio view of interior of fig. 31. 



B 



Fio. 33. — Single unit of Electric Controller rheostat. 
stronger, thus adjusting itself to the demands upon it. This blow-out 
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feature is secured without complicating or adding to the size of the 
controller. 

A somewhat unusual type of rheostat is to be seen in the Pademo 
generating station near Milan, for regulating the fields of the generators. 
The resistance wires and strips are built up somewhat on the lines of a 
squirrel cage, mounted on a shaft and provided at one end with a commu- 
tator to which the various sections of the rheostat are connected. Fixed 
brushes making contact with the commutator are connected in series with 
the field circuit. To cut resistance in or out, the entire rheostat is rotated 
by an extension to the shaft, terminating in a handle on the switchboard. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CntOUIT-BBEAEEBS, OB CTTBBENT-INTEBBUFTINa DEVICES. 

Various methods of breaking an arc : — Quick break, Carbon break, Water break, 
Magnetic blow out, Shutter break, Oil break, Multiple break, etc. — Prof. Hopkinson's 
experiments — Sespective functions of manual, mechanically operated, and ftisible 
circuit-breakers— Field circuit-breakers, constructed to insert resistance or short- 
circuit field on opening — Examples of quick break circuit-breakers : * Mordey,' 

* Westinghouse,' etc. — Examples of water break circuit-breakers : * Raworth,' 

* Cowan,' * Brush,* etc. — Examples of blow-out circuit-breakers : * Fowler,' * Bates,' 

* Schuckert,' * Stanley,' * Cowan,* etc. — Horn break circuit-breakers — Experiments to 
show that their action is not dae to heated air — Theory explained — Modified arrange- 
ment of horns — Blow-pipe action of horn break fuse — Liability to induce surgings in 
high-tension cables — Carbon-tipped horn break circuit-breaker — * Siemens ' plunger 
circuit-breaker — * Partridge ' vacuum circuit- breaker— ' Partridge ' sparklet fuse — 
Examples of oil break circuit-breakers : ' Ferranti ' H.T. oil fuse, * Ferranti ' extra 
H.T. multiple oil fuse — 'Ferranti,' 'Cowan,' and 'Stanley' oil break switches — 
' Sohuckert ' and ' Parshall ' multiple break circuit-breakers — Shutter circuit- 
breaker — ' Mordey ' dust fuse— Shunted circuit-breakers. 

The term circuit-breaker is here used to signify a device for iuterrupting 
a current — as distinct from a switch, the use of which is assumed to be 
confined to directing the flow of current. 

Reference has been made in a previous chapter to the difficulties which 
arise in breaking a circuit carrying a heavy current. These difficulties are 
proportionally greater in dealing with high-tension currents. A. pressure 
which is insufficient to cause the current to spark across an air gap an 
eighth of an inch wide is sufficient to maintain the circuit across a gap 
two or three feet wide when a heavy arc is established. This is chiefly 
due to the fact that the arc itself becomes a moderately good conductor, 
owing to the presence of metallic vapour caused by the action of the 
intense heat produced immediately the arc is established, on the metal 
contacts. 

Various devices have been used with more or less success for over- 
coming these difficulties. They practically all depend, however, upon one 
of the following principles : — 

(A) The formation of an arc is prevented by very rapid separation of 
the contacts, thus increasing the gap between the points of contact to a 
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non-sparking distance without generating sufficient heat to vaporise 
the metal. 

(B) The circuit is finally broken between carbon contacts, or between 
contacts made of zinc, the vapour of which has less conducting power. 

(C) The circuit is broken under water. The temperature is thus pre- 
vented from rising sufficiently high to vaporise the metal. 

(D) The arc, immediately it is formed, is blown out magnetically, or by 
means of a blast of air. 

(E) A shutter of non-conducting material is interposed in the path of 
the arc. 

(F) The circuit is broken under oil. 

(G) The circuit is broken at a number of points simultaneously. By 
this means the energy to be dissipated on breaking the circuit is divided 
up instead of being all concentrated on one point; it may thus be in- 
sufficient to raise the temperature of all the points of contact sufficiently 
high to vaporise the metal. 

(H) The arc is suddenly cooled immediately it is formed, either by the 
rapid expansion of ait or gas, as in the Partridge switch, or by drawing 
one of the contacts through a heavy block of metal, as in the Siemens 
switch. 

The method selected for interrupting the arc on breaking a circuit 
should depend upon the conditions under which the circuit-breaker is to 
be used. For breaking an H.T. alternating current, a slowly drawn out 
arc in open air is the worst type, as breaking such a circuit under these 
conditions causes abnormal rises of pressure throughout the system. For 
this purpose the best practice appears to be to break the circuit under oil. 
This instantly interrupts the flow of current without the formation of an 
appreciable arc. To attempt, however, to suddenly interrupt a direct 
current circuit by this means is liable to lead to quite as disastrous results 
as slowly drawing out an arc on an alternating current circuit. The use 
of oil-break switches on the H.T. direct current circuits at Hull had to be 
abandoned for this reason. 

Prof. Bertram Hopkinson, in his paper on Automatic Circuit-Breakers,^ 
publishes the results of some very interesting experiments, from which it 
appears that even the use of magnetic blow-out circuit-breakers is under some 
conditions liable to cause excessive rises of pressure. Prof. Hopkinson's 
experiments consisted of taking a number of readings of the current flowing 
in a low resistance circuit connected across a large storage battery of 260 
cells ; automatic circuit-breakera, of the carbon contact type and the 
magnetic blow-out type, being connected in series with the circuit to 
interrupt the heavy flow of current due to the short circuit. The current 
readings were taken, by an ingenious apparatus clearly described in the 
* See Proe, Inst, Civil Engineers, vol. cli. p. 363. 
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paper, at the moment the * short ' was applied, and at various short 
intervals of time after, until the flow of current was interrupted by the 
circuit-breaker. Prof. Hopkinson found that when using a carbon contact 
circuit-breaker set to release at 225 amperes the current rose to and was 
maintained at 3600 amperes during *018 second, and gradually fell to 
zero in about '06 second. "With a magnetic blow-out circuit-breaker set 
to release at 300 amperes the current rose to and was maintained at 3500 
for 036 second, and fell to zero in about *05 second. 

The results of these experiments are plotted in fig. 34. It will be seen 
that the rate of change is very much greater in the magnetic blow-out 
type than in the carbon break type, and as a consequence the inductive 
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Thousandths of a Second, 

Fig. 34. — Curve showing suddenness of interruption due to magnetic blow-out 

rise of pressure due to this rapid change of current strength will be con- 
siderably greater in the first case than in the second. Prof. Hopkinson 
deduces from his experiments that the rise of pressure due to opening a 
short circuit current by means of the carbon break circuit-breaker under 
given conditions would amount to 300 volts — whereas the opening of a 
similar circuit by means of a magnetic blow-out circuit-breaker under 
the same conditions would cause a rise of pressure amounting to 1900 
volts. 

Circuit-breakers may be divided into three classes: (1) mechanical 
circuit-breakers operated by hand only, (2) mechanical circuit-breakers 
operated automatically in the event of an excess current, (3) fusible 
circuit-breakers. 

The first-mentioned are seldom opened under full load, though provision 
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should, of course, be made for operating them under these conditions in 
case of emergency. The second and third classes are operated by a current 
considerably in excess of the normal load. They are, therefore, required 
to interrupt the circuit under much more trying conditions than the hand- 
operated circuit-breakers. The third class present the greatest difficulties, 
inasmuch as the blowing of a 
fuse is liable to liberate very 
much more metallic vapour, 
and consequently a much 
better conducting medium is 
provided. 

Reference has been made 
to the fact that high-tension 
currents are more difficult to 
break than currents at com- 
paratively low pressures. The 
difficulties are also greater if 
the current to be interrupted 
is a very heavy one. It is 
perhaps rather a question 
of horse-power than actual 
pressure or current alone. A 
direct current circuit is at 
all times much more difficult 
to interrupt than an alternat- 
ing current circuit of the same 
kilo- watt capacity^ and a highly 
inductive direct current circuit 
is the most difficult of all. The 
sudden opening of a field mag- 
net circuit of a large generator 
will produce a very long and 
persistent arc, unless proper 
precautions are taken to pre- 
vent its formation^ and if this 
arc is suddenly quenched by 
mechanical or other means, a 




Fio. 85. — Brush liquid break field switch. 



pressure many times the normal working pressure will be induced across 
the terminals of the field, owing to the sudden withdrawal of lines of force 
from this circuity and this, if permitted to occur, is very liable to break 
down the insulation of the field windings.^ 

Special circuit-breakers have been designed to prevent this abnormal 
^ See reference to danger of suddenly interrupting an H.T.'bircuit (Chapter X.). 
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rise of pressure. The practice at one time was to greatly reduce the 
current in the magnetising circuit by gradually increasing the resistance 
of the circuit before finally breaking it. A device for this purpose is 
illustrated in fig. 35. The circuit-breaker was shunted by a pair of lead 
plates A B immersed in an earthenware vessel containing acidulated water. 
The action of opening the connection between the main contacts C D 
gradually increased the distance between the lead plates, and the circuit 
was finally broken when the moving lead plate was entirely withdrawn 
from the acidulated water. This device served its purpose so long as it 




Fig. 36.— Diagram of connections of Siemens field switch. 

was confined to use on comparatively small generators, though even then 
it required a certain amount of care on the part of the operator, as the 
rise of pressure would obviously not be prevented if the resistance was cut 
out too quickly. 

A common practice at the present time is to shunt the field windings 
with a resistance just before the magnetising current is interrupted. The 
efiect of this is to dissipate the energy stored in the field by the circulation 
of a moderately large current through the short-circuited winding. The 
direction of this induced current is^ of course^ such as to tend to maintain 
the magnetism of the field; as a consequence, a field so short circuited 
takes a considerable time to become thoroughly demagnetised. 
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A switch largely used for this purpose is the Siemens field switch, 
illustrated in fig. 36. 

To close the field circuit D the movable switch arm C is placed to make 
contact with A only, B being open circuited. To open the field circuit 
the switch is moved over to B. Its construction is, however, such that it 
makes contact with B before it breaks with A. When fully opened the 
resistance R connected to B is left across the field. The field winding is 
in consequence under no condition open circuited. It will be evident^ 
however, that, when the switch is passing through the position in which 
it is shown in fig. 36, the generator G has to provide the current taken 
by the resistance in addition to the field current, and it is this combined 
current which has to be broken by the switch on its leaving A. To limit 




Fio. 87. — Diagram of connections of Cowan-Still field switch. 

the arcing resulting from this break, the switch is provided with carbon 
roller contacts a a, b b. 

In the Cowan-Still switch, illustrated diagrammatically in fig. 37, the 
formation of an arc, and consequently rises of pressure, are entirely 
prevented. 

To open the field switch the handle is moved in the direction indicated 
by the arrow. This movement withdraws the main switch blade from 
the contact C j it does not, however, break the circuit, as the supply 
is still maintained through the resistance R, the contact C^^ and auxiliary 
blade. This latter blade is retained in contact with C^ until contact is 
made between the main blade and C^. In this position the exciter or 
field 'bus bars are for the moment short circuited by the switch; as, 
however, the resistance of R is equal to the resistance of the field 
windings an excessive current is prevented from passing. The action of 
pushing the main blade home withdraws the auxiliary blade from C^, 
thereby cutting off the supply. As, however, the field has already 
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been short circuited, the only arc formed on breaking the circuit is 

that due to interrupting the current through the non-inductive 

resistance R. 

The advantages of this arrangement appear to be : — 

(1) That the non-inductive resistance is inserted in series with the field 

instead of in parallel when the switch is opened, and consequently the 

demand upon the exciter is halved instead of doubled. 



Fig. 38.— Photo of Cowan-Still double-pole field switch. 

(2) The field is directly short circuited by the switch contacts without 
resistance in series with it, and as a consequence it dies down much more 
slowly. 

In practice a double-pole switch is generally used. Such a switch is 
illustrated in perspective in fig. 38^ and diagrammatically in fig. 39. 

Quick Break Hand Circuit-breakers. — Of the various methods of 
breaking a circuit referred to in the early part of this chapter, one of the 
simplest is that of rapid separation of the contacts. A simple circuit- 
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breaker of this type for low-pressure work is shown in fig. 40. In this a 
divided flat blade is employed to connect the pair of contacts forming the 
two ends of the circuit to be completed. On making contact they act as 
one blade, but on breaking the friction of the contacts retains one half of 
the blade until the tension on the spring is sufficient to overcome the 
friction of the contact, when it flies off" with great rapidity, thus interrupting 
the circuit without any appreciable arc. 
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Fig. 39. — Diagram of double-pole field switch 



Fio. 40. — Divided blade quick break 
switch. 



Messrs Cowans have made use of this principle in their quick break 
carbon switch illustrated in fig. 41. In this case, however, the light blade 
carrying the carbon is retained in contact by a catch which only releases 
the final break after the main switch has been opened a definite amount. 
This construction ensures a good tension on the spring between the blades 
at the moment the circuit is opened. 

An example of a quick break high-tension circuit-breaker is the well- 
known Mordey trigger switch ; this is illustrated in fig. 42. A .powerful 
spring encircling the fulcrum tends to open the switch, but is prevented 
from doing so by a catch on the top of the fixed contact engaging with the 
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top of the movable contact arm. A second spring encircling the fulcrum of 
the catch tends to keep it securely locked. To open the circuit-breaker the 
catch is released by means of a cat-gut string, and in case the tension of 
the spring is insufficient to overcome the friction of the contact, a tail-piece 
attached to the catch positively forces the movable contact arm out of the 
fixed contact. This circuit-breaker is quite satisfactory so long as its use 



Fig. 41.— Hamlyn carbon break switch, 

is confined to dealing with currents not exceeding about 10 amperes at a 
pressure of 2000 volts. 

A form of circuit-breaker largely used in the States is the Westinghouse 
long quick break circuit-breaker, illustrated in fig. 43. One of the 
terminals of the circuit to be connected is supported from the top of a 
large marble panel, the movable contact being carried at the end of a 
long hollow arm made of insulating material. The flexible connection to 
this moving contact is carried through the centre of the insulating arm. 
The circuit- breaker is closed against the tension of powerful springs by 
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means of a handle connected to the movable arm through a second insulat- 
ing link. It is held closed by a catch which, when released, allows the 
movable contact to fly away from the fixed contact with great rapidity. 
The final break is made between blocks of carbon supported from the upper 
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Fig. 42. — Mordey trigger switch. 

parts of the metallic contacts. These circuit-breakers are usually con- 
structed to be opened automatically, in the event of an abnormal current, 
by a magnetic device. The illustration shows three of these switches for 
a three-phase circuit, mechanically connected, so that they can be operated 
by one handle. Large marble shields are fixed between the circuit-breakers 
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on their respective phases to prevent the arc, formed on opening, jumping 
from the contacts of one phase to those of either of the adjacent phases. 
An interesting form of quick break circuit-breaker is used in the high- 



Fio. 43. — Westinghouse long break switch. 

tension generating station at Berlin. The rate at which the contacts are 
here separated is increased fourfold by employing four movable contact 
arms instead of one. These arms are all mechanically connected, and may 
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therefore be opened or closed simultaneously by the movement of one 
handle. The contacts on two of these arms are electrically connected to 
the terminals of the circuit to be completed or broken, the opposing two 
contacts being merely electrically connected together. An insulating 
partition is placed between the pairs of contacts (see C, fig. 144). 

Water Break Circuit-breakers. — The Raworth circuit-breaker, illus- 
trated in fig. a, is an example of this type. The contacts connected to 
the respective circuits to be interrupted are mounted on a suitable insulator 
and covered by water contained in glass cylinders. These contacts are con- 
nected together by means of two interconnected plungers supported from 
a cross beam. Small pistons attached to these plunger rods, working 
in a cylinder above the water pots, serve 
to guide the connecting plungers into 
the contacts. The cylinders are made 
watertight by rubber joints between the 
glass and metal support. This form of 
circuit-breaker has been repeatedly used 
for breaking very heavy currents with 
only a few inches of water over the 
contacts, and so long as this condition 
is maintained, it may be relied upon 
to safely open the circuit. The draw- 
back to its use is that the glass cylinders 
are liable to crack or the joints to give 
out, and thus allow the water to leak ; 
and any possibility of water leaking in 
the neighbourhood of high-tension con- 
nections should, of course, be avoided. 

An improved form of water break is 
the Cowan circuit-breaker (see fig. 134). 
Metal water pots are here used, the pots 
being cast in one piece, with a terminal projecting from the bottom. A 
small glass window is fixed in the front of the pot to enable the attendant 
to see the height of the water. The movable contact arm in this design 
has a radial movement, and when the circuit is opened this contact is lifted 
quite clear of the water pot. One water pot only is provided for each 
circuit ; it is thus a single break switch only. The current is conducted 
to the movable contact from the 'bus bar by means of a flexible connection. 
When the switch is open the water pot connection is dead, and the height 
of the water may, therefore, be adjusted or the contact cleaned without 
any great risk to the attendant. 

The Brush Co.'s latest standard water break switch (see fig. 139) is very 
similar to the one last described, the chief difference being that two 




Fio. 44.— Raworth water break 
switch. 
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water pots are used for each circuit, and the moTable contact is merely 
a n shaped piece for connecting the two pots together. The movable 
contact in this case is made dead hj opening the switch, but one of the 
water pots is always alive^ unless some additional switch is provided for 
disconnecting it from the 'bus bars. 

The author has also used a double pot water break switch (see fig. 
138), but in this case the water pot connected to the 'bus bar is made 
dead when the switch is opened by placing the three-way 'bus bar switch 
in a position half-way between the two 'bus bar contacts. 
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Fio. 46. — Bates fuse. 

Blow-out Circuit-breakers. — A method of interrupting the arc that 
has been largely used by different designers is that of blowing it out by a 
blast of air. The Fowler circuit-breaker is an interesting example of this 
type of break. The action of opening the switch forces a piston into a 
cylinder, and the air thus compressed is directed to impinge upon the arc 
and thus blow it out. 

The well-known Bates fuse (fig. 45) is another example of a blow-out 
circuit-breaker. The fuse wire is carried through a porcelain tube, which 
also forms the carrier for the fuse contacts. When the fuse melts, due to 
an abnormal rise of current, the fuse wire parts midway between the 
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contacts. The intense heat, due to the arc formed immediately the 
metallic circuit is bi'oken, causes a rapid expansion of air, which escapes 
at each end of the tube, and in doing so blows out the arc. When this 
fuse was first introduced it was found that the first time a new fuse carrier 
was used it invariably broke the circuit satisfactorily, but on attempting 
to use a fuse carrier a second time the arc was often maintained. This 
diflBculty was traced to be due to a thin film of copper deposited on the 



Fig. 46. — Schuckert fuse. 

interior of the tube by the blowing of the first fuse. It appeared that the 
arc was broken by the blow-out action, but the circuit was re-established 
through the copper film deposited on the tube. To overcome this difficulty 
the makers now provide a replaceable pipeclay tube to surround the fuse 
wire, and the interior of the handle is thus protected from the copper 
deposit. To ensure the satisfactory operation of these fuses it is very 
necessary to see that an inner tube is never used a second time. 

A modified form of Bates fuse is the British Schuckert Co.'s fuse, 
illustrated in fig. 46. The fuse wire is in this case divided into a number 
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of strands, each strand being carried through a separate tube. It has 
been found that a fuse divided in this way is very much more reliable for 
heavy currents. An explanation which is given for this increased re- 
liability is that the difficulty of interrupting an arc is very greatly increased 



Fm. 47. — Stanley fuse in contacts. 

by the amount of metal that is vaporised ; and by dividing a large fuse 
into what is actually a number of small fuses this difficulty becomes 
greatly reduced, owing to the fact that the circuit is probably finally 
broken in one only of the sections. The illustration shows a fuse designed 
for 60 amperes at 5000 volts. This fuse carrier is provided with a hinge 
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to enable it to be convenientlj used as a switch, though it must not, of 
course, be so used when there is anj appreciable current flowing through 
it A carbon contact is provided to avoid any pitting of the main contacts 
when opened with current flowing. 

An interesting form of blow-out circuit-breaker is the Stanley ball fuse, 



Fio. 48.— Section of Stanley Wl fuse. Fig. 49. — Stanley fuse blowing. 

illustrated in figs. 47, 48, and 49. This fuse consists of an ebonite barrel 
about 1^ inches in diameter. This barrel is bored with a y^-inch hole 
through its centre. A chamber is provided at each end of the tube large 
enough to contain a small carbon ball, which is normally held at one side 
of the chamber by the fuse wire. A metal cap is screwed over each end 
of the ebonite barrel, and the fuse wire is clamped to this metal cap under 
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an eccentric waaher. Outer metal caps from which the contact tongues 
project fit tightlj over the caps first mentioned. The latter caps are 
perforated at the ends with a number of small holes through which the 
gases escape. A small aluminium tell-tale vane B rests on the top of 
these perforations, and the escaping gases, incident to the blowing of the 
fuse, throw this little vane over into view of the attendant, thus indicating 
that the fuse has blown. The effect of blowing the fuse is illustrated in 
fig. 49. The fuse wire becomes volatilised, and the 
escaping gases blow the carbon balls into the cavities, 
effectively cutting off the arc. It will be seen that, 
quite apart from the action of the ball valves, the gases 
are not permitted to blow straight through to atmo- 
sphere, as they have to first pass under the clamping 
washer and through the perforations. This path is so 
devious that by the time the vapours reach the atmo- 
sphere they are quite harmless and non-luminous. This 
fuse has been designed, and is largely used in the 
States, for working pressures up to 30,000 volts. It is 
interesting to note that, in spite of the fact that no 
molten copper is allowed to blow directly out at the 
ends of the fuse, as in the case of the Bates fiise, no 
copper deposit appears to be left in the tube. In fact, 
after the fuse has been blown several times there is 
nothing beyond a slight deposit of soot on the metal 
caps at the end of the tube to show that the fuse carrier 
has ever been used. Fig. 47 is a perspective view of 
one of these fuses mounted on a marble base. It will be 
seen that the whole of the metal parts are thoroughly 
enclosed, thus rendering the fuse carrier perfectly safe 
to handle when the circuit to which it is connected is 
alive. The barrel can be re-fused, after blowing, in a 
very short time. 

The Dale fuse, made by Messrs Cowans, and illustrated 

in fig. 50, is another interesting and reliable type of 

Fio. 50.— Section blow-out circuit- breaker. The chief feature of this device 

o ale use. j^ ^^^ ^^^^ small amount of fuse wire used. Reference 

has previously been made to the fact that the diflBculty of interrupting an 

arc is in a great measure due to the metallic vapour. In a long fuse much 

more metal is vaporised than in a short fuse. The fuse wire in the Dale 

fusible circ\iit-breaker is only about half an inch long ; the ends of this are, 

however, attached to small porcelain pistons A B fitting moderately tightly 

in an ebonite or vulcanised fibre cylinder. Contact is made between the 

fuse wire attached to these porcelain pistons and the terminal caps at the 
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end of the tube by means of very flexible conductors. The gases formed 
by the melting of the fuse force these pistons up the tube, the flexible 
connections allowing this movement. By this means the arcing distance 
is greatly increased, and the arc thereby becomes effectively extinguished. 
The diameter of the cylinder is increased at the end remote from the fuse, 
thus allowing the gases to escape between the piston and the walls of the 
cylinder at this end. The author has tried the experiment of connecting 
a number of these fuses of different sizes directly across the poles of a 




Fig. 51. — Sehuckert horn break switch. 

200 K.W., 2000 volt, Mordey alternator. On every occasion the circuit 
was instantly interrupted without the slightest sign of visible arc. 

Magnetic Blow-out Circuit-breakers. — It is well known that a powerful 
magnet placed in close proximity to a continuous current electric arc will 
repel the arc with considerable force. This principle has been employed 
by the British Thomson-Houston Co. in their standard circuit-breakers, 
and by other makers. 

Horn Break Circuit-breakers. — This type of circuit-breaker is very 
largely used on the Continent for both switches and fuses. Fig. 61 
illustrates the British Sehuckert Co.'s circuit-breaker made on this principle. 
Curved metal horns project vertically from the contact plungers, each 

4 
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horti consisting of two pieces of ^-inch rod placed side by side and connected 
together at the top. Contact is made at the lower extremity of these 
horns by a wedge-shaped plunger fitting between the horns. The main 
current is carried by a blade making connection with two knife contacts. 
To open the circuit the connecting blade is withdrawn vertically downwards 
by the link motion operated by the controlling handle. After the circuit 
is broken at the main contacts it is maintained between the horns by the 
wedge-shaped plunger. When the latter is withdrawn an arc is started 
between the lower extremities of the horns, and this runs upwards, rapidly 
increasing in length \uitil it exceeds the distance at which the pressure 
is capable of maintaining an arc. 

The makers claim to have constructed circuit-breakers on this principle 
capable of breaking with perfect success 100 amperes at 20,000 volts. 

This circuit-breaker is so arranged 
that it can be fixed at the top of 
a switchboard and operated by a 
lever fixed in a convenient position 
on the front of the board. 

Circuit-breakers of this type 
are also largely used for inter- 
rupting the arc formed on blowing 
a fuse. The fuse wire is, in this 
case, connected across the lower 
extremities of the horns, and the 
arc established by the melting of 
the fuse is carried up the horns 
in the same manner as in the 
mechanical circuit - breaker re- 
ferred to above. 
It is often thought that the action of this circuit-breaker is due to the 
arc being carried up high by the upward draught of air resulting from the 
rise of temperature due to the arc. Although the upward draught of 
air probably does assist the action of the arc, it has been found that this 
does not entirely account for it, as a circuit-breaker of this type laid over 
on its side will repel the arc to the further extremities of the horns almost 
as well as with the horns in the vertical position shown. The effect 
appears to be chiefly due to magnetic repulsion. It is well known that if 
a heavy current is caused to flow in opposite directions through two 
adjacent conductors, the conductors tend to repel each other. The Siemens 
dynamometer is based upon this principle. If three conductors A, B, and 
C, fig. 52, are arranged in the form of a triangle, and the conductor B is 
left free to move in the direction indicated by the arrow, on sending a 
heavy current through the circuit, B will be repelled by both A and C, as 




Fio. 52. 



-Diagram illustrating theory of horn 
break b]ow-out. 
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the direction of the current in B is opposite to that in A and C. It is 
evident that the shape of the conducting circuit, when the arc is, saj, half- 
way up the horns, will he similar to that formed hy the three conductors 
A, B, and C ; the arc, being the conductor B, will be repelled by A and C 
further towards the extremities of A and C. 

To ascertain to what extent the action of this circuit-breaker could be 
attributed to magnetic repulsion, the author carried out some time ago a 
number of experiments with different shapes of projecting horns. The 




Fia. 58. — Flat horizontal horn break fuse. 

length of fuse wire was in all cases 3 inches, and in all experiments a 
single strand of 16 copper wire was short circuited across the terminals of 
a 2000 volt, 200 K.W. Mordey alternator. It was found that a pair of 
horns projecting horizontally, as shown in fig. 53, interrupted the arc 
formed on blowing a fuse bridging the two horns with equal certainty and 
much greater rapidity than in the case of the horns arranged in the usual 
manner. The arc was repelled to the further extremities of the horns, and 
one can imagine the path of the arc would be as indicated by the dotted 
A B 
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Fio. 54. — Action of flat horns neutralised. 

line. It is evident that the upward draught of air has in this case nothing 
to do with the arc being repelled to the extremities of the horns. On the 
other hand, one would expect the effect of the magnetic repulsion to be 
very much more apparent in this case, as it evidently is. 

Horns bent in the shape shown in fig. 54 absolutely failed to interrupt 
the circuit. It is obvious that in this case the current in A^ and B^ 
neutralises the effect of the current in A and B. 

Horns arranged as shown in Bg. 55 operated perfectly. A photograph 
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taken of the arc formed bj this arrangement of the horns is reproduced 
in fig. 56. 




Fio. 55. — Long and short horn hreak fuse. 



Fio. 56. — Photo of arc caused hy long and short horns. 
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It would seem from the photographs that the arc is repelled with 
considerable force from the extremity of the short horn. There 
appeared, in fact, to be quite a blow-pipe action from this horn. To 
ascertain to what extent this was so, the experiment was repeated with 
the horns thoroughly enclosed in a chimney built of fire-bricks, about 
3 inches clearance being allowed between the horns and the interior of 
the chimney. It was found on removing the bricks after the fuse had 
blown that the arc repelled from the extremity of the short horn had 
burned a hole about a quarter of an inch deep in the brick upon which it 
had impinged. The bricks directly above the burnt brick were slightly 



Fio. 57. — Photo of arc due to horns of usual shape. 

blackened, but those on the opposite side of the vertical horn were barely 
marked. The arc was not instantly extinguished, as in the open type horn 
fuse, but was repeatedly re-established for several seconds, each time with 
a very loud report. Apparently it was repelled to the extremity of the 
short horn, and was then reflected back by the brickwork, and thus 
re-established. 

Fig. 57 is a reproduction of a photograph of the blowing of a fuse across 
horns of the usual shape. It will be seen that the arc is instantly carried 
to the top of the horns, and is there maintained for an appreciable time — 
long enough, in fact, to bum away a considerable portion of the horn each 
time the fu^e is blown. There are no signs of the arc being broken and 
re-established as it travels up the horns, either in the photograph or froiJl 
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the actual appearance of the horns. It is noticeable that the arc is fiercer 
on the outside of the horns than between them, thus again indicating the 
effect of repulsion. 

Fig. 58 represents the blowing of a similar fuse across horns shaped as 
in fig. 53. Here the arc is obyiously repelled to both extremities of the 
horns, but is not maintained there — at least the ends showed no sign of 
being burnt. The horns were, however, pitted along their entire length, 
clearly showing the path of the arc. 

An interesting horn break fuse may be made by threading two ends of 
cable through a porcelain tube about 6 inches long, and merely twisting a 



Fio. 68. — Photo of arc from flat horns. 

piece of copper fuse wire across the projecting ends of the cable, as 
shown in fig. 59. The arc formed on blowing a 200-ampere, 2000-volt, 
fuse will be extinguished by the magnetic repulsion between the 
current flowing in the two cables and the arc. It will be evident that the 
direction of the current in the arc will be opposite to that of the current 
in the two cables. 

The drawbacks to the use of all horn break circuit-breakers are that 
considerable space is required for safe operation, and that violent surgings 
are liable to be produced through the system whilst the arc is being main- 
tained through the metallic vapour, causing abnormal, and often injurious, 
rises of pressure. It has been suggested that the maintenance of the arc 
across carbon points is not liable to be so injurious in this respect. The 
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author has designed and used for some considerable time a horn break circuit- 
breaker in which the arc is onlj maintained between carbon points. This 
circuit-breaker, which has been repeatedly used for carrying and breaking 
a circuit of 500 kilo- watts at 2000 volts, is illustrated in figs. 129 and 130. 




Fio. 69. — A simple horn break fuse. 

When the circuit-breaker is closed the current is carried through the 
heavy laminated brush. This is shunted by a pair of carbon-tipped horns, 
and these are constructed to remain closed an appreciable time after the 
circuit has been broken at the main contacts. The arc is thus actually 



Fio. 60.— Siemens plunger switch. 

started across the carbon tips, and these are drawn apart as the circuit- 
breaker is opened. The arc is repelled by the current flowing in the two 
carbon-tipped horns, the effect being practically similar to that shown in 
the fusible circuit-breaker illustrated in fig. 59. This circuit-breaker 
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has repeatedly broken 300 amperes at 2000 Tolts across a distance of 
less than 6 inches between the carbon points. 

Arc-cooled Circuit-breakers. — In the Siemens circuit-breaker, illustrated 
in fig. 60, the arc is extinguished bj withdrawing the connecting plunger 
P through a metal ring R fixed and supported in an insulating tube. 
When the plunger is withdrawn from the contacts G, which are electrically 
connected to one of the terminals of the circuit to be interrupted, an arc is 
started between the plunger and these contacts, and this is to some extent 
drawn into the tube, causing a great evolution of heat. The metal ring 
absorbs this heat, and so cools the arc and prevents it from being maintained. 




Fig. 61. — Partridge piston switch. 

The metal ring also serves to prevent the arc from injuring the insulating 
tube. 

Another method of cooling the arc formed on breaking the circuit is 
illustrated in fig. 61. This circuit-breaker, designed by Mr Partridge, 
consists of a pair of suitably guided, movable, electrically connected 
contacts provided with pistons adapted to slide, with a good fit, in porcelain 
cylinders containing the fixed contacts connected to the ends of the circuit 
to be completed. Upon withdrawing the movable contacts from the fixed 
contacts a partial vacuum is set up in the cylinders until the pistons leave 
the open ends, whereupon air enters the cylinders and destroys the 
partial vacuum therein. This sudden inrush of air is said to effectually 
extinguish any arc that may have been formed. 

A very simple and effective method of cooling an arc is that employed 
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in the Partridge sparklet circuit-breaker, an example of which is illus- 
trated in fig. 62. Ordinary sparklets A, such as are commonly used for 
making effervescing water, are supported by spring clips directly over the 




Fio. 62.— Partridge sparklet fuse. 



point at which the circuit is to be broken. The arc formed fuses the metal 
cases of the sparklets, and allows the gas to escape. The rapid expansion of 



Fio. 63. — Ferranti oil break fuse. 

the gas cools the surrounding air to such an extent that the maintenance of 
the arc is effectually prevented. From a number of experiments that have 
been made, it has been found that a sparklet circuit-breaker will effectually 
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interrupt a heavy current arc at a pressure of 10,000 volts with a very 
short break. 

Oil Break Circnit-breakers. — Cue of the most successful methods of pre- 
venting the formation of an arc is that of breaking the circuit beneath the 
surface of an insulating oil. This method has been very largely applied in 
this country in the well-known Ferranti high-pressure fuse. This is shown 
in fig. 63. A rectangular porcelain vessel is divided into two compart- 
ments ; each compartment contains a metal spring, to which the ends of the 
fuse wire are connected. Tbese springs are held in tension by the fuse, 
resting on the top of the partition dividing the contacts. When the fuse 
wire melts the tension on the springs is released and the ends of the fuse 
wire are withdrawn beneath the surface of the oil. The arc formed is thus 
instantly extinguished. Metal tongues projecting from the ends of each of 



Fio. 64.--Ferranti E.H.T. oil break fuse. 

the compartments are connected to the respective springs in the containing 
vessel; these tongues serve to connect the fuse to the terminals of the 
circuit to be completed. 

A modified form of Ferranti oil break fuse specially designed for extra 
high pressure work is shown in section in fig. 64. This fuse might be 
described as a multiple oil break circuit-breaker, as the fuse wire, instead of 
consisting of one strand, is divided into a number of sections, each section 
being entirely separate from adjacent sections. The higher the pressure 
and current to be dealt with, the greater is the number of sections. A 
pair of gun-metal fittings A, provided with contact tongues, are cemented 
respectively into the two separated compartments of a porcelain carrier. 
These gun-metal castings are fitted with glands into which vertical porcelain 
tubes B are clamped. A spindle running longitudinally through each 
casting is fitted with revolving drums D, each drum having a clockwork 
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spring fitted to it. A flexible conductor is carried round the outside of 
each of the drums, and fuse wire is soldered and clamped on to this 
conductor. The porcelain tubes just touch one another at the top. The 
fuse wire bridges over the top of one tube to the tube directly opposite it. 

Fig. 65 is a detailed section of Messrs Ferranti's standard oil break 
switch (see also fig. 131, Chapter VII.). The main circuit is com- 
pleted through contact A, movable switch arm B, and contact C. This 
circuit is shunted by a second path A^ B^ C^ arranged to be broken under 



Fio. 65. — Ferranti oil break switch. 

oil. A gun-metal tank A^ is filled with oil to nearly touch the contact C^ 
When the switch is opened the circuit is first broken at the dry break main 
contact C, the supply being still maintained through the shunt circuit 
A^ B^ C^, which is held in the closed position by the catch E. Further move- 
ment of the switch handle releases this catch and allows the compression 
spring G to withdraw the arm B^ from the contact C^ thus rapidly drawing 
the arc beneath the surface of the oil. To prevent any liability of an arc 
being started between the contact C^ and the tank A^, C^ is surrounded by 
a porcelain tube H securely cemented in the tank. In closing the switch 
the pin J engages in the arm K carried outside the oil tank on an extension 
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of the shaft carrying the arm B^, and lifts this until it makes contact with 
C^, in which position it is held by the catch E. 

Messrs Ferranti have also recently introduced a new oil break switch for 
controlling extra high tension circuits. This is shown in section in fig. 66. 
When the switch is closed the contacts A and B are directly short circuited 
through a flexible contact brush C, outside the oil-containing pot D. This 
circuit is, however, shunted by a number of blades E^, E^, E*, and con- 
tacts F^, F^, entirely covered by oil inside the pot. The insulating barrel J 
is free to move about the main shaft, and is only attached to this shaft 
through the spring G. The switch is opened by turning the disc H forming 
the handle. As this is rigidly fixed to the shaft carrying the main contact 
brush, the circuit is first broken outside the pot. It is, however, maintained 
through the multiple contacts until the tension of the spring G is suffi- 



Switchboard Pane/- 





Fig. 67. — Section of Cowan oil break switch. 

cient to overcome the friction between the multiple blades and the contacts. 
The circuit is thus finally broken simultaneously at a number of points 
under oil. The chief difficulty to be contended with in a switch of this 
type is that of making it perfectly oil-tight. 

An efficient type of oil circuit-breaker that is now becoming very 
popular in this country, on the Continent, and in the States is illustrated 
in fig. 67. The ends of the circuit to be completed are connected to in- 
verted contacts A supported from insulatore fixed on the under side of the 
slate slab B. These contacts are short circuited by a connecting piece 
carried on an insulator at the end of a vertical rod which can be moved up 
and down by the controlling handle. A vessel containing oil is fixed in 
such a position as to thoroughly cover the contacts with oil. This vessel 
is of sufficient depth to allow the connecting piece to be lowered to open 
the circuit. To examine or clean the contacts it is merely necessary to 
remove the oil vessel, and this can obviously be done without in any way 
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disturbing any of the connections or the working parts of the switch. 
As there are* no holes in the oil vessel, trouble from leakage is entirely 



Fio. 68. — Section of Stanley oil break switch. 

avoided In Messrs Cowans' particular adaptation of this principle, 
illustrated in fig. 67, a truly vertical movement of the rod carrying the 



Fio. 69.— Stanley oil break switch in position beliind panel. 

connecting piece is ensured by the parallel link motion shown. In other 
constructions this rod is carried in suitable guides. 
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The use of oil for preventing the formation of an arc is almost uni- 
versal for the heavy current high-tension circuit-breakers used in the 
States. The General Electric Co.*s oil circuit-breaker (see figs. 146-148) 
and the Stanley oil circuit-breaker (figs. 68, 69) are typical examples. In 
the Stanley oil circuit-breaker the contacts are immersed in oil pots^bolted 
to marble slabs, usually fixed behind the switchboard and operated 
from the front of the board. The illustration shows a three-phase switch 
operated by one controlling handle. 

Multiple Break Circuit-breakers. — An interesting form of this type of 
circuit-breaker is the British Schuckert Co.'s high-tension roller switch 
illustrated in fig. 70. When the circuit-breaker is closed the current is 
carried by the bridge-piece connecting the two main contacts. This 



Fio. 70. —British Schuckert H.T. roller switch. 

connection is shunted by a number of rollers carried at the extreme ends 
of small arms insulated from each other. A spring attached to each arm 
tends to separate each roller from its neighboiu', but, when the main 
contacts are closed, a cam on the main shaft presses all the rollers into 
contact. When the main contacts are opened the current is momentarily 
carried by the rollers in contact, but a further rotation of the main shaft 
allows the rollers to spring apart, and a number of small arcs are established 
between adjacent rollers. It is claimed that the arc is so thoroughly 
divided up that the circuit is not maintained, as it would be if the contact 
was broken at one point only. As a further precaution, the rollers are 
made of non-arcing metal. 

Another form of multiple break circuit-breaker is illustrated in fig. 71. 
This circuit-breaker was designed by Mr H. F. Parshall, and is in use for 
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controlling the high-tension circuits in connection with the Shepherd's 
Bush power station of the Central London Railway. It will be seen that 
the terminals of the circuit to be completed are connected to contacts on 
opposite sides of the switchboard panel, and these contacts are connected 
by a pair of movable arms geared together to be opened simultaneously by 
the one movement of the operating handle. 

Shutter Circuit-breakers. — Many designers have devised circuit- 
breakers in which the arc is in- 
terrupted by interposing across 
its path a shutter of refractory 
material actuated by the operat- 
ing handle. The contacts to be 
connected are usually fixed on 
insulators behind a marble panel, 
and the circuit is completed 
through a n shaped connector, 
the ends of which fit into the 
contacts through the holes in 
the panel. When the circuit- 
breaker is opened, a shutter 
drops across the holes in the 
panel, thus effectually cutting 
off the arc. 

The Peard fuse, illustrated 
in fig. 72, is an example of a 
shutter circuit-breaker. It con- 
sists of a central block a of non- 
conducting material, separating 
from each other the terminals 
i p to which the fuse d is 
fastened, this central block 
having in its centre a movable 
screen 6, which is pressed by a 
spring against the fuse. The 
fuse is weakened where- it crosses 
the movable screen, to ensure fusion taking place at that point only, and to 
allow the screen to instantly divide the fuse in two and thus prevent the 
continuance of an arc. This fuse can be relied upon to break heavy 
currents at pressures up to 500 volts. 

The well-known Mordey dust fuse might also be classed as a shutter 
circuit-breaker. In this fuse the wire is enclosed in a glass tube, a clear 
space being left in the middle of the latter. The ends of the tube are filled 
with an incombustible dust held in place by asbestos washers and the metal 




Fig. 71.— Parshall double break switch. 
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caps at the extreme ends of the tube, to which the fuse wire is electrically 
connected. When the fuse melts an arc is started across the interrupted 
circuit, but it is prevented from being maintained between the brass 
terminal caps by the asbestos washers and incombustible dust referred to, 
which effectually stifles it. These fuses are quite reliable for currents of 
irom 1 to 5 amperes at a pressure of 2000 Yolts, and have been, and are 
still, very extensively used for such small currents. 

Shunted Circuit-breakers.— The Mordey dust fuse referred to above 
is sometimes used for shunting 
heavier fuses. A small resistance { \ 

is inserted in series with the dust ! ! 

fuse to induce the current to select 
the path through the main fuse 
under normal conditions. This 
main fuse may be merely a wire 
carried in the open air between 
two terminals a few inches apart. 

In the event of an abnormal rise ^^^ 72.-Peard fuse, 

of current the main fuse is blown, 

the current is then momentarily carried by the shunt fuse, and the circuit 
finally broken in this. By this means the formation of a destructive 
arc is avoided. 

A light fuse is often used to shunt a low-tension switch, and to 
break the arc that would be formed in the event of this being opened when 
carrying a heavy current. By this means the necessity of providing special 
circuit-breakers, capable of carrying and breaking large currents, is avoided. 
An instance of the use of fuses for this purpose is referred to in the 
description of the Edinburgh switchboard. Chapter IX. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AUTOMATICALLY OPEEATED dBCXnT-BBEAEEBS. 

Relative advantages of magnetic cutoats and fuses ; lack of time element in the former, 
and uncertainty in the latter— Examples of excess current cutouts: ' Elwell- 
Parker,* * Ward-Leonard/ 'LT.E.,' 'Schuckert,' 'Cowan/ etc. —Examples of 
time element excess current cutouts : Clockwork, * Gibboney,* * Rucker,' * Hobart,* 
* Charlton,* etc. — Zero or minimum cutouts — * Raworth ' sero cutout — Characteristic 
curves of zero cutouts and various reverse current cutouts— Manchester type of 
reverse current release. 

Circuit-breakers are for many purposes adapted to be operated automatic- 
ally in the event of abnormal conditions arising. Such automatic circuit- 
breakers, often called cutouts, may be controlled electro-magnetically or 
thermostatically. They may be divided into three distinct classes — 

(a) Excess current cutouts. 

(b) Zero or minimum current cutouts. 

(c) Beverse current cutouts. 

Excess Current Cutouts are adjusted to operate when the current 
passing through them exceeds a predetermined limit. Such cutouts are 
largely used in the States instead of fuses, but in this country their use 
has up to the present chiefly been confined to tramway, railway, and 
motor work. Both fuses and magnetic cutouts have their advantages 
and disadvantages. A fuse is usually much simpler and less costly than 
a cutout, and there is a certain time element about a fuse which cannot 
be so satisfactorily obtained in magnetic cutouts. That is to say, a 
fuse rated to carry, say, 50 amperes will possibly blow if a steady 
current of 75 amperes is maintained for several seconds, and will re- 
main unaffected by a momentary current of double this amount. This 
feature is a very important one, and various attempts have been made to 
construct magnetic circuit-breakers to operate in this manner. The rating 
of fuses is usually not so definite as that of magnetic cutouts. The fuse 
wire is apt to become deteriorated by the continual use at the high 
temperature it is, of necessity, raised to when working under normal 
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conditions, and frequent trouble is caused by fuses blowing when only 
carrying a normal current. A further trouble is liable to arise through 
the screws under which the fuse is clamped working loose, thus causing a 
bad contact, resulting in excessive heating, and the consequent melting of 
the fuse. This difficulty is particularly apparent in connection with 
alternating currents. A magnetic circuit-breaker can usually be re-set 
in a much shorter time than a fuse, and this is a very great advantage for 



Fio. 73. — Elwell-Parker cutout 

use in connection with traction work, as momentary short circuits, or other 
causes of abnormal rise of current, are of very frequent occurrence. 

One of the earliest types of magnetic circuit-breakers, still largely used, 
is the Elwell-Parker circuit-breaker, illustrated in fig. 73. One end of the 
circuit to be controlled is connected to the terminal A. From this it passes 
round an electro-magnet B and up the back of the panel to a contact C. 
When the cutout is closed the circuit is completed through a connecting 
piece D to another contact behind C, to which the other main terminal is 
connected. An excessive current through the magnet £ attracts the 
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armature of this magnet and trips the catch E. This allows the contact 
arm F to be opened with great rapidity by the spring G. The extent to 



Fig. 74.— Photo of large El well-Parker cutout. 

which this arm is permitted to fly open is limited by the stop H coming 
in contact with the rubber ring buffer L. To close the cutout the con- 
trolling handle is pulled down, and as the contact arm is prevented by 
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the stop H from following, the spring G is again extended until the oatoh 
E drops into position behind its stop. The operating handle is then lifted, 
thus closing the cutout. The cutout may be manually released by de- 
pressing the small lever J. Fig. 74 is a reproduction of a photograph of 
a large circuit-breaker designed on these lines to deal with 2500 amperes 
at 500 volts for the Liverpool Corporation by Messrs Thomas Parker 
and Co. 

One of the most popular methods of releasing the trip of an excess current 
cutout is that of floating a core in a solenoid. As the magnetic pull upon 
a core partly immerged in a solenoid is definite for a given current and a 
given length of core in the solenoid, the current at which the cutout will be 
operated may be predetermined by adjusting the length of the core within 

the solenoid. The core under 
normal conditions rests upon an ad- 
justable stop beneath the solenoid. 
When the current is reached at 
which it is desired to release the 
cutout, the core is floated off its 
stop and sucked into the solenoid. 
Immediately it begins to move the 
^ pull upon it is increased, and it 

^^d consequently rises with increased 

^^^ rapidity, gathering momentum as 

it moves, until it strikes the catch 

with a smart blow, thereby re- 

L^ leasing the cutout. 

g^ A well-known cutout operated 

^^ by a plunger release, very largely 

Fio. 76.-Ward.Leonard cutout. ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ States, is the Ward- 

Leonard circuit-breaker, illustrated 
in fig. 75. In this make of cutout the releasing solenoid is usually fixed by 
the side of the circuit-breaker. This solenoid is iron-clad, thereby ensuring 
a very powerful release. It is claimed that the magnetic suction alone, 
without any hammer blow of the plunger, is sufficient to release the catch. 
A special feature in connection with this cutout is the use of two circuit- 
breakers connected directly in series or on opposite poles of the circuit, as 
may be desired. These circuit-breakers are so constructed that each side 
of the circuit in the double pole type is separately closed. The instant 
the current flows, the side of the switch not held by the operator will 
automatically fly open and break circuit, if an overload or short circuit 
exists at the time. If an overload occurs later, after the switch has been 
closed, then both the poles will open simultaneously. In both cases the 
circuit is instantly broken, and all arcing occurs on the carbon contacts 
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provided. These carbon contacts are readily replaced by loosening a 
couple of screws. 

Another excess current cutout is the *I.T.E./ illustrated in fig. 76. 
The core is in this case divided, the upper half of it, D, being permanently 
fixed in the upper half of the solenoid, whereas the lower half, C, rests upon 



Fig. 76.— *LT.E.' cutout 

an adjustable stop M below the solenoid. In the event of an excessive current 
through the winding B the core is sucked up, due to the attraction of the 
solenoid and the upper half of the core fixed in the solenoid. When the 
cone portion of the lower half of the core is just entering the hollow cone 
in the upper core the attraction is very powerful. At this point the float- 
ing core hits a pin E, which lifts the catch F and releases the arm carry- 
ing the switch contacts K. The contact arm is opened by the spring act- 
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ing on the plunger I, but this movement is further greatly assisted by the 
projection H on the catch : thus the lifting core, in addition to releasing 
the catch, actually hits the contact arm with a smart blow, thereby ensur- 
ing its being instantly opeued. The contact L merely acts as a buflfer to 
absorb the blow due to the rapid opening of the switch arm. 

The British Schuckert Co.'s excess current cutout is also released by 



Fio. 77. — British Schuckert cutout. 

the attractive action of a solenoid on a floating core. The construction 
of this cutout is shown diagrammatically in fig. 77. The plunger K is 
carried inside a non-magnetic metallic tube M. An extension T from the 
upper portion of this tube carries the main contact C, and indirectly the 
auxiliary contact D. A powerful spring E tends to lift the main contact 
piece and open the circuit, but this movement is prevented by a catch 
I engaging in a projection on the tube M. In the event of an excess 
current, the core E is sucked up with considerable force, and a projection 
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X on the lower end of this core impinges against another projection on 
the catch I, thereby releasing the hold of the catch on the tube M. 
The spring E is thus permitted to lift the connecting piece from the main 
contacts, and the circuit is momentarily carried through the auxiliary con- 
tacts A, B, and D. The circuit is finally broken at this point, and the arc 
formed is blown out between the poles of a powerful magnet excited by 
the main solenoid S. To close the cutout the operating handle G is lifted 
to the position shown on the left-hand figure, thereby allowing the catch to 

again engage in the projection on the tube 
M. The handle is then pulled down, thus 
closing the main contacts. Should the 
short circuit still be on, the rush of current 
through the solenoid again lifts the core 
and releases the catch. It will be obvious 
that the releasing action is not interfered 
with by the operating handle being held 
in the closed position. 

A simple and efficient magnetically 
operated circuit-breaker, manufactured by 
Messrs Cowans, Ltd., is illustrated in 
figs. 78 and 79. The circuit to be 
controlled is conducted from the main 
terminal A (fig. 79) through the operating 
solenoid B and main jamb brush contact 
C C to the second main terminal D. 
The main jamb contacts are shunted by 
auxiliary copper contacts C^ C^ and carbon 
contacts C^ C^. The circuit is broken 
first across the main contacts, but as the 
current is carried momentarily by the 
low-resistance shunt contacts C^ C^, all 
arcing at the main contacts is entirely 

Fig. 78. — Cowan J.M. cutout ,„, ' . • , . . ,. 

The necessity of this mtermediate 

break between the main and carbon contacts has not always been properly 
appreciated. Experience has shown that automatic circuit-breakers of a 
normal carrying capacity of a few hundred amperes are at times required 
to break currents of several thousand amperes, with the result that, if the 
main contacts are shunted by comparatively high resistance carbon con- 
tacts only, tlie E.M.F. across the main break due to the C^R drop of the 
carbon shunt is often sufficiently high to establish such a destructive arc 
across the main contacts as to burn up the circuit-breaker. The contacts 
C^ C^ act, therefore, as sparking pieces, and as these can be easily renewed. 
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little damage is done by opening an abnormally heavy current. It is of 
oourse imperative that these contacts be kept in moderately good condition, 
as, should they be used after they have been severely burned, the resistance 
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Fio. 79.— Details of the Cowan J.M. cutout. 

of this path may be almost as high as that of the carbon break, and the 
object of the intermediate break will therefore be defeated. 

An important feature of this cutout is the method adopted of carrying 
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the main jamb brush C. It is of course important that an excess current 
cutout should open instantly on a heavy short circuit. To ensure this 
the moving arm should be kept as light as possible. If the heavy jamb 
brush is carried by the moving arm, the inertia to be overcome is so 
appreciable that the movement of the arm is considerably retarded by it. 
In the Gowan cutout the jamb brush is carried on a spindle K, working 
in a bush fixed in the base of the cutout. A powerful compression 
spring in this bush tends to open the cutout. It is closed against the 
action of this spring by the moving arm K pressing against the projections 
P on each side of the jamb brush support. 

To close the circuit-breaker the operating handle E is lifted to the 
position shown dotted. The projection E^ on the handle engages with the 
projection F^ on the toggle-jointed lever F, and thereby straightens the 
toggle joint and forces the jamb brush G against its solid contact blocks 
with considerable pressure. It is held in this position after the handle is 
released by the roller F^ engaging in the catch G. To release the circuit- 
breaker by hand the loose handle is depressed until the catch G is lifted 
by the connecting link H. In a slightly modified construction of this cut- 
out provision is made to allow the circuit-breaker to open — if closed on a 
short circuit — whilst the handle is retained in the closed position. 

The operating solenoid is wound with heavy-section rectangular copper 
strip rigidly supported from its terminals. The air spacing between the 
respective turns is the only insulation required. The magnetic circuit is 
completed through the iron yoke J. A floating core rests on an adjustable 
stop M in a brass tube K. An abnormal current draws the core into the 
solenoid, and it strikes the pin L with considerable force and releases the 
catch. 

Time Element Devices.— Reference was made in the early part of this 
chapter to the lack of time element about an excess current cutout as com- 
pared to a fuse. This has proved a great drawback in the use of magnetic 
cutouts, for when, as often happens, two or three cutouts of different 
carrying capacities are arranged in series, a short circuit that should 
only operate one cutout will operate all the cutouts in the series. For 
instance, a cutout may be fixed at a main generating station which should 
only operate in the event of a short circuit on the feeders between the 
generating station and the distributing station. A second cutout may be 
placed on the converters ; this should only operate in the event of a short 
circuit in the converter itself. A third cutout may be placed between 
the secondary windings of the converter and the distributing 'bus bars, 
and a fourth between the 'bus bars and each of the distributors supplied 
from the secondary 'bus bars. Now, in the event of a short circuit occurring 
on one of these distributors, it is obviously desirable that only that 
particular distributor should be cut off. This can usually be accomplished 
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by the use of fuses, the fuses nearest the generating station being most 
heavily rated, and the rating being gradually reduced towards the dis- 
tributors. A current that will blow a given fuse in, say, one second will, if 
maintained, blow a larger fuse in two seconds, and a still larger fuse if 
maintained for three seconds. It will be evident, therefore, that if a 
number of fuses of different sizes are connected in series, the smallest fuse 
will generally blow first and protect the larger fusee. This protection of 
larger cutouts by smaller ones is also attempted in the use of magnetic 
cutouts, and to a certain extent it is successful. It often happens, how- 
ever, that a short circuit on a distributor allows sufficient current to pass 
before it is interrupted to operate the largest cutout, and as there is no 
time limit in connection with these cutouts, the larger ones open simul- 
taneously with the smaller ones, thus interrupting the supply to a very 
much larger portion of the system than is necessary. 

To overcome this difficulty various attempts have been made to con- 
struct time limit cutouts. One device of this description is shown in fig. 80. 
A clockwork mechanism tends to rotate a disc A in the direction indicated 
by the arrow, but this rotation is normally prevented by a catch B engag- 
ing in the fan H. A solenoid C carries the main current of the circuit 
to be controlled, the operating solenoid of the cutout, J, usually deriving 
its energy from a local source K. Connected in series with this local 
circuit are two brushes D and D^ The brush D makes permanent 
contact with a disc E carried by the rotating clockwork mechanism. 
Attached to this disc is an insulating drum F, which carries a contact 
stud G electrically connected to the disc E. The brush D^ is normally 
not in contact with the drum F. In the event of an abnormal current, the 
core of the solenoid C is lifted, and the clockwork mechanism is released 
and allowed to rotate. At the same time the brush D^ is caused to make 
rubbing contact with the revolving drum F. The local circuit is not, 
however, completed until this drum has made almost a complete revolution, 
thus bringing the contact G opposite the brush D^. The rate at which 
the drum rotates may be predetermined by adjusting the angle of the 
aluminium blades H. Should the short circuit not be maintained until 
the contact stud G comes in contact with the brush D^, the core in the 
solenoid C will be released, and this in turn releases D^ from rubbing 
contact with the revolving drum F. The contact G will thus pass D^ 
without completing the circuit, and at the end of the complete revolution 
the catch B will drop into the notch in the disc A, and so stop the mechan- 
ism and leave it in readiness for another short circuit. The idea is that a 
number of cutouts controlled by these time limit devices shall be connected 
in series, the cutouts on the final branches being left to operate instan- 
taneously, and the time limit devices in series being adjusted to operate 
after an interval of one, two, three, or four seconds, respectively; those 
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nearest the generating station being, of course, adjusted to take the longest 
time. 

A diflBculty has arisen in connection with the type of time limit device 
referred to above. Experience has shown that, on a system where there is 
a large amount of synchronous apparatus in operation, if a short circuit 



Fig. 80.— Clockwork time element device for cutouts. 

occurs it must be disconnected at once, or else the prolonged drop in 
voltage will cause all the synchronous apparatus to drop out of step; 
whereas, if the short circuit can be disconnected instantly, the inertia 
of the rotating parts of the synchronous apparatus will keep them in step 
for this short period. For this reason, the above type of time limit relay 
is objectionable, since it causes a delay in cutting off the faulty section. 
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In connection with the new generating plants of the Niagara Falls 
Power (Tompany, a new form of time limit device, designed by Mr W. E. 
Gibboney, of the Power Company, is now being used. This device consists 
of a dash-pot attachment to the tripping plunger of the circuit-breaker. 
This retards the movement of the plunger, and consequently the opening of 
the breaker, for ordinary temporary overloads ; but if a real short circuit 




Fio. 81.— Rucker's time element device. 

occurs, the pull on the plunger is so strong that the dash-pot has no effect^ 
and the circuit-breaker opens instantly. 

A novel time limit device, patented by Mr B. P. Rucker, is illustrated 
in fig. 81. The chief feature of this device is the addition of an auxiliary 
weight to the armature or core of the ordinary tripping magnet, an 
additional magnet being used for removing the auxiliary weight in the 
event of the overload or short circuit being maintained for a predetermined 
time. The cutout is calibrated by adding weights W to the armature of the 
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tripping magnet until the magnet is only just able to overcome the weight 
when excited with the current at which it is desired the cutout shall 
operate at the end of, say, five seconds, or any other predetermined time 
limit. Sufficient auxiliary weight W^ is then added to prevent the 
armature lifting until it is excited by the current at which it is desired 
the cutout shall operate instantaneously. If the magnet is excited by 
a current greater than that necessary to lift the weight W alone, the 
armature C will be slightly lifted, thereby allowing the lever D to drop and 
close the conttict A, thus completing a local circuit through the winding B. 
This slight movement of the armature now throws the weight W^ on to the 
weight W, and the magnetic pull must be sufficient to overcome both 
these weights if the cutout is to be instantly released. Although the 
current in the main solenoid may be insufficient to do this, the auxiliary 
winding will lift its plunger G, and if the overload is maintained for 
the predetermined time this plunger will lift the weight W^, thereby 
leaving the main solenoid nothing to do but to lift the weight W 
and the rod of the tripping device T. The auxiliary winding is prevented 
from lifting its core, immediately the local circuit is closed, by an oil dash- 
pot. Should the overload not be maintained for the full time limit, the 
main armature will again be allowed to drop, and this in falling will break 
the local circuit through the auxiliary winding at the contact A, and the 
auxiliary plunger will again fall to its normal position. 

Mr H. M. Hobart has recently devised an interesting time limit circuit- 
breaker. He arranges the tripping coil of the circuit-breaker in a divided 
circuit, the branches of which are of different time constants, and are 
connected to the circuit upon which the cutout operates. In the branch 
containing the tripping coil is placed an inductive device which serves to 
retard the growth of current in this branch when the current in the main 
circuit varies. The other branch of the divided circuit is formed so as to 
offer no impediment either to the growth or decay of rapidly varying 
currents. The result of this plan is that, when the current in the main 
circuit suddenly increases, the portion of the same passing through the 
tripping coil increases but slowly, while that in the branch circuit shunting 
the tripping coil rises instantly to its full value. Unless the main current 
is maintained for that predetermined interval for which the parts are pro- 
portioned, the circuit-breaker will fail to act, the main current returning to 
a value or values below that for which the circuit-breaker is set. In case, 
however, the overload current lasts for a length of time sufficient to allow 
the current in the tripping coil branch to rise to a steady value, the circuit- 
breaker will then operate. 

Fig. 82 illustrates diagrammatically a thermo-electric cutout invented 
by Messrs Charlton and Barton. A powerful spring A tends to open the 
circuit between contacts B and C, but is prevented from doing so by a 
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catch D. This catch is in turn held by an arm E, bolted to a tripping rod F. 
The spring G tends to lift the tripping rod and arm, but this movement is 
prevented by a tail-piece engaging in a projection on the lower end of the 
double-fulcrum lever H. This lever is hung from a pair of insulated 
brackets securely fixed to the conducting strips I, J. These strips are 
rigidly fixed at each end ; consequently any expansion of the strips is bound 
to cause them to bulge outwards, and the effect of this will be to move the 
lever H in the direction indicated by the arrow, thereby releasing the trif^ 
rod and allowing the cutout to open. The rate at which the device operates 




Fio. 82. —Barton's time element thermal cutout. 

is obviously governed by the amount of excess current. A very heavy 
current will release the catch instantly, whereas a current slightly in excess 
of the normal will take several seconds to do so. It has, in fact, a time 
constant very similar to that of a fuse. The rating of the cutout may be 
adjusted by varying the height of the arm E. The device is, in practice, 
constructed to be reset by one movement of an operating handle. 

Zero or Minimnm Cutouts. — A number of switchboard makers have 
designed cutouts to operate when the current falls below a predetermined 
amount. These cutouts are chiefly used to disconnect a generator working 
in parallel with other generators or batteries, in the event of the said 
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generator failing to supply current to the system. The idea is that, 
should a generator fail, its current will fall to zero before it commences to 
receive current from the other generators. 

An interesting zero cutout, designed by Mr J. S. Baworth, is illustrated 
in fig. 83. This cutout, in addition to disconnecting a dynamo in the 

event of its ceasing to generate 
current, was intended to also 
switch an incoming dynamo 
into circuit when the pressure 
across its terminals equalled the 
pressure of the 'bus bars. It 
will be seen that the connecting 
tongue for completing the cir- 
cuit between the two contacts 
is carried on a vertical rod A, 
which carries an iron armature 
B. This armature moves be- 
tween two m>ignets C and D, of 
which the lower one, C, is mag- 
netised by a shunt from the 
mains, and demagnetised by a 
shunt from the generator ter- 
minals. The upper magnet, 
D, is magnetised by the main 
current passing from the dynamo 
to the station 'bus bars. When 
the dynamo is at rest the lower 
magnet holds the armature down 
and locks the switch out of 
action, and it is held in this 
position until the pressure 
across the dynamo is approxi- 
mately equal to or slightly 
greater than the pressure across 
the 'bus bars. When this point 
is reached the two windings on 
the magnet C neutralise each other, and allow the weighted lever F to close 
the switch, thus completing the circuit. The switch is held in a closed 
position by the magnet D. In the event of the generator controlled by 
this cutout failing, the magnet D releases the switch, which falls by gravity 
and opens the circuit. The weighted lever F has, on starting the engine, to 
be put in gear with the switch by means of a small catch or pawl, which 
is automatically released when the switch closes. 
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Fio. 88.— Rsworth zero cutout 
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This cutout was arranged in a switch pillar equipped with an ammeter 
and voltmeter, placed near the generator which it controlled. It was 
claimed that this apparatus entirely prevented accidents from (a) closing 
the switch when the dynamo was unexcited or not giving full E.M.F,, 

(b) closing the switch when the polarity of the dynamo was reversed, 

(c) current coming back on the djmamo and blowing the fuses. It has been 
generally felt^ however, that it is better not to attempt to carry automatic 
switching to such an extent as is done in this apparatus. 

Zero cutouts have not, in practice, proved reliable, and as a conse- 
quence they are now being, to a great extent, replaced by reverse current 
or return current cutouts — that is to say, by cutouts which will not be 
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Fig. 84. — Characteristic curve of zero cutout 

operated by the current falling to zero, but require a definite current in 
the reverse direction to the normal to release them. 

It is not, perhaps, generally recognised that the behaviour of a reverse 
current cutout can be shown by its characteristic curve. The character- 
istic of an ordinary zero current cutout is shown in fig. 84. Let the 
ordinates of the curve represent the torque or pull due to any current in a 
normal or reverse direction, and let the abscissae plotted to the right and 
left of the vertical zero line represent the current in the tripping coil, the 
forward current being plotted to the left of the zero line and the reverse 
current to the right of this line. Let the shaded area represent the pull 
within which the cutout will be operated. Now, it will be evident that, so 
long as the generator controlled by this cutout is supplying to the system 
a current exceeding 150 amperes, the cutout will maintain the circuit 
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closed. Should the current fall^ even momentarily, beloi^ this point, the 
curve drops into the shaded area and the cutout will be liable to open. It 
is apparent, therefore^ that this shaded area must not be earned too 
high, or the generator will be liable to be cut out when doing very useful 
work. If, on the other hand, the shaded area is kept too low, the part of 
the curve in the shaded area is relatively so small that there is always a 
risk of the cutout being momentarily held in on a sudden reversal until the 
current begins to rise in the opposite direction, when it will, of course, 
entirely fail to release the cutout The impossibility of fixing the height 
of the shaded area so as to reliably overcome both of the difficulties referred 
to has, as previously stated, led to this type of cutout being in many cases 
abandoned. In some installations, such as at M^'Donald Hoad, Edinburgh 
(see Chapter IX.), no automatic cutouts of any description are used 
between the generators and the main 'bus bars.^ Manually operated circuit- 
breakers are provided instead, and it is left to the switchboard attendant to 
switch out any machines which may fail. To indicate to the attendant 
which machine is failing, ammeters are used which only give a reading 
when carrying a forward current. Should a generator fail, the ammeter in 
circuit with that generator will stand at zero, although a heavy reverse 
current may be passing through it. In the majority of direct current 
stations reverse current cutouts are, however, used, and as these can 
undoubtedly now be made to operate with certainty in the event of a 
generator failing, and to remain untripped so long as the generator is 
doing useful work, it appears that the greatest immunity from failure 
can be obtained by employing some device of this description. 

Eeverse Current Circuit-breakers.— A number of designers have con- 
structed cutouts to operate only when the direction of the current is 
actually reversed ; that is to say, they are not operated by the current in 
the series winding of the release falling to zero. This object may be 
attained by using a compound wound magnetic device for the release. The 
series winding of this release carries the main current from the generator, 
and the shunt winding is connected across the 'bus bars or across leads of 
opposite polarity. This shunt winding is in one construction connected up 
to magnetically assist the series winding when the generator is supplying 
current to the 'bus bars, and to oppose the effect of the series winding when 
the generator receives current from the 'bus bars. Curve AA, fig. 86, repre- 
sents the pull due to the series winding only. Curve BB gives that due to 
the shunt winding only, and curve CC gives the resultant pull due to the 
two windings combined. It will be seen that curve CC does not drop into 
the shaded area until after the series current has fallen through zero and 

^ The receut complete interruption of the supply from the Westminster Electric Supply 
Company's system has emphasised the danger of not using reverse current cutouts in 
generator circuits. 
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has begun to increase as a motoring current. Cutouts of this type are, 
therefore, not liable to give so much trouble as the ordinary zero or 
minimum cutout, though it will be seen that if the motoring current rises 
very quickly, as it would be liable to do if, for instance, the brushes of the 
generator controlled were accidentally short circuited, the cutout would 
probably fail to act before the curve again rose out of the shaded area, in 
which case it would be prevented from operating at all. 

Another serious defect arising in connection with cutouts of this type 
is that they will be operated by a momentary failure of the series and shunt 
currents, such as, for instance, might occur with a number of machines 
excited in parallel, in the event of their excitation momentarily failing. 
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Fio. 86. — Carve of compound wound cutout. Shunt normally helping series. 

Cutouts of this type are for the same reason quite useless as protective 
devices on the distributing end of feeders, as in the event of a momentary 
interruption to the supply all cutouts would open, and it would be neces- 
sary to send attendants rouud the entire district to replace the cutouts 
before the supply could be continued. 

Fositiyely (grated Cutouts. — The characteristics shown in figs. 84 
and 85 both refer to cutouts depending for their action upon a negative 
release ; that is to say, they are operated when the magnetic pull is insuffi- 
cient to overcome the opposing pull due to gravity or a spring, it is 
preferable, however, that this release should be effected by a positive 
magnetic pull, somewhat upon the lines of the excess current cutouts 
referred to in the early part of this chapter. Several reverse current 
cutouts of this type have been put on the market, a simple compound 
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wound solenoid release being used. The shunt winding is in this case 
connected up to oppose the series winding under normal conditions — that 
is to say, with the current in a forward direction — and to assist the series 
winding in the event of the direction of this becoming reversed. The 
characteristic curve of a cutout constructed upon this principle is shown in 
fig. 86. The drawback to this type of release is that all the generators 
in a station are very liable to be cut out of action by a short circuit on the 
mains. The effect of such a short circuit would be to cause a serious drop 
in the E.M.F. and this would lead to a corresponding drop of the current 
in the shunt winding ; that is to say, the tendency to prevent the heavy 
generating current from operating the cutouts would be reduced, whereas 



FiQ. 86. — Curve of compound wound cutout. Shunt normally opposing series. 

the series effect would be considerably strengthened by the heavy current 
due to the short circuit. 

Quite apart from this, it will be seen that, in the curve reproduced, the 
ratio of the motoring current to the generating current required to operate 
the cutout is only 1 to 3. That is to say, if the cutout is set to release 
with a reverse current of 150 amperes, it will also release with a forward 
current of 450 amperes. This ratio may be increased by raising the height 
of the curve BB, but if this is carried much higher the shunt winding alone 
will release the cutout. 

The ideal release for reverse current cutouts is one that is positive in its 
action in both directions ; that is to say, the pull tending to prevent the 
cutout from being released with a generating current should be positive, 
and the pull tending to operate the cutout on a reversal of current should 
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also be positive, and in an opposite direction. This double positive action 
can only be obtained by cutouts having a curve that crosses the horizontal 
zero line on a reversal of current. Such a curve is shown in fig. 87. It 
represents the characteristic of the differential shunt winding release illus- 
trated in fig. 95, and is practically the same shape on alternating or con- 



Fio. 87. — Curve of differentially wound shunt cutout. 

tinuous current circuits. The author has endeavoured, in designing other 
types of cutouts, to obtain a characteristic curve approaching this one, but has 
never succeeded in obtaining quite such a perfect curve with any other type 
of release for continuous current cutouts. In fig. 87 curves A A and BB are 
coincident with the zero line — that is to say, the pull due £0 a current in 
either the series winding or in the shunt winding alone is nil ; but with a 
given current in the sh\mt winding the pulKdue to the current in' the 
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series winding is represented by the curve CC. It will be seen that this 
pull is in one direction when the series winding is carrying a generat- 
ing current, and in the opposite direction when carrying a motoring 
current. Consequently, no amount of forward current will operate the 
cutout. On the other hand, should it fail to release at the reverse current 
for which it is set, the cutting-out pull will continue to increase in pro- 
portion to the reverse ciUTent. 

It is often stipulated in specifications for reverse current cutouts that 
the cutout must release with a reverse current of less than 10 per cent., 
or even less than 5 per cent. Now, although it is quite possible to construct 




Fig. 88. — Characteristic curve of shunt motor type of release. 



cutouts to release at these very low currents, it can only be done at a 
considerable sacrifice in other directions. It is extremely difficult to con- 
struct a simple, direct-acting, and positive torque release that can be relied 
upon to open a heavy current cutout with a reverse current of less than 
10 per cent, of the full load current, and also with a reverse current equal 
to, or 100 per cent, in excess of, the full load current, and that will under 
no conditions release with a generating current. 

The inherent difiBculties of this problem must be apparent to anyone 
who considers the question. The series of the release coil must carry, 
without injurious heating, the full load current. It can therefore seldom 
be worked at a current density exceeding 2000 amperes per square inch, and 
if the cutout is required to operate at 5 per cent, of the full load current, 
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it must do so with a current density in the series winding of less than 
100 amperes per square inch. Anyone who has experimented with an 
open solenoid at this low current density will have found that the magnetic 
forces available are exceedingly small, and quite inadequate for operating 
the release mechanism of a large magnetic cutout. 

These small resultant forces may of course be used for operating a 
delicate relay, but unnecessary complications are introduced by so doing ; 
added to which, the relay may operate and yet fail to close the local circuit, 
owing to bad contacts. 

It is difficult to understand why such delicate settings are ever called 
for, unless it is with the idea that if a cutout will operate with a reverse 
current of, say, 10 per cent., it will be doubly and trebly certain to do so 
on reverse currents of 20 per cent, or 30 per cent. This supposition is, 



Fig. 89. —Curve of Manchester dynamo type of cutout.* 

however, quite an error. The author has tested a number of different 
types of positive torque cutouts ^ that operated perfectly on reverse 
currents of 5 per cent, and 10 per cent., but that entirely failed to operate 
on reverse currents of 100 per cent, or 200 per cent It was found on 
plotting the characteristic curves of these cutouts that some such results 
as are shown in fig. 88 were obtained. 

The behaviour through the whole range of conditions under which a 
reverse current cutout is usually tested was perfect ; but on carrying the 
reverse current readings higher, it was found that the direction of the pull 
was again reversed, and that it became a holding-in pull, when a cutting- 
out pull was required. This is partly due to the fact that in many types 

* Since the above curve was plotted it has been found possible to so modify the con- 
struction of this release as to make the ratio of the motoring pull to the generating pull 
greater than 1000 to 1. 

'^ Cutouts that have a pull in one direction with generating currents, and in the 
reverse direction with motoring currents. 
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of cutout the ampere turns in the series winding are apt to overpower 
and obliterate the effect of the ampere turns in the shimt winding, and 
consequently all sense of direction is destroyed. 

It must be remembered that it is of far greater importance that cut- 
outs should operate under the very excessive reverse currents that are 
liable to constantly occur in practice, than that they should merely show a 
good laboratory performance ; and it is probable that, if specifications were 
drafted to call for cutouts that would never release on a forward current, 
would operate on a reverse current of 25 per cent., and that would not fail 



Shunt 



Fio. 90. — Manchester dynamo type of cutout. 

to operate on any reverse current in excess of 25 per cent., troubles with this 
class of apparatus would be unheard of. 

It may be thought that a release coil constructed to influence an almost 
closed iron circuit would give better results with a low current density 
than an open solenoid, and to a certain extent this is true. The majority 
of nearly closed iron circuit-release devices are, however, particularly 
liable to possess characteristics similar to fig. 88, and cannot in consequence 
be relied upon to operate on a heavy reverse current. 

The author has recently designed a closed iron circuit release, the 
characteristic curve of which is reproduced in fig. 89. It will be seen that 
this device can be relied upon to give a powerful release pull with a 25 
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per cent, reverse current, and a steadily increasing pull for higher reverse 
currents. On the other hand, a forward current 200 per cent, or 300 per 
cent, in excess of the normal full load current will not operate the cutout. 

The construction of this device is shown in fig. 90 ; it resembles the 
field magnets of a Manchester type dynamo, the series winding being on 
one limb and the shunt winding on the other. In place of the armature, 
an iron plunger rests on an adjustable stop. Under normal conditions 
the series and shunt windings both produce fluxes that tend to flow round 
the closed iron circuit in the direction shown by the full arrows. There 
is in consequence no appreciable tendency for the flux to leak across the 
gaps through the floating plunger. Should the current in the series 
winding be reversed relatively to that in the shunt, the resultant fluxes 
will oppose each other, as shown by the dotted arrows, and will in con- 
sequence be diverted through the plunger, which will thus be attracted up, 
striking the releasing catch a sharp blow. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

ALTEBNATING BEVEBSE CUBJELBNT DEVICES. 

The uae of fuses between alternating current generators and *bus bars — The need for 
automatic cutouts, or some device for indicating which generator is failing — ^The 
* Raworth ' discriminating fuse — A simple series and shunt wound solenoid for 
operating discriminating cutouts — The disadvantages of this arrangement — The 
use of a double shunt wound solenoid for this purpose— A simple catch for con- 
trolling operating weight of cutout — The necessity of adjusting induction of shunt 
circuit to meet all conditions— A closed iron magnetic release for reverse current 
cutouts— The use of a cutout release as a relay to close a local circuit through a 
lamp to indicate failing generator — A simple indicating transfoimer for this purpose 
—The uselessness of attempting to protect duplicate mains by fuses — The attempt 
to use return current cutouts, and the use of a discriminating choking coil for this 
purpose — A method of automatically operating the switches at the distributing end 
of duplicate mains by a static relay — ^Other methods uf automatically controlling 
these switches — The application of discriminating choking coils to polyphase 
duplicate transmission lines— Protection of multiple feeders. 

Thb various reverse current cutouts referred to in the previous chapter 
have all been designed to deal with direct current circuits. It is, however, 
equally important to use some protective device of a similar description 
for the control of alternating current systems. 

The difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory device for this purpose has led 
engineers to use fuses or excess current cutouts in many positions where 
they are generally useless, and are often an unnecessary source of danger. 
For instance, where alternating current generators have been arranged to 
work in parallel, it has been usual to insert fuses between each of these 
generators and the 'bus bars they feed. The result of this has been that 
if one of, say, three generators connected in parallel has failed, the re- 
maining two generators have had to take up the load of the faulty one, 
and have in addition had to supply the current necessary to blow the 
faulty one's fuse ; consequently, they have invariably blown their own 
fuses, and the entire supply has been interrupted. The usual method of 
dealing with this difficulty has been to increase the carrying capacity of 
the fuses to such an extent as to ensure their never blowing. * In other 
words, the fuses have been practically done away with ; but the very fact 
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that thej were included in the original design of the board has of necessity 
added useless complication. 

If, as has been shown, a fuse cannot be relied upon to isolate a 
faulty generator from the remainder of the system, it does not appear 
that it can serve any useful purpose. It is certainly not necessary to 
prevent the generators from being overloaded by a short circuit in 
any other part of the system, as all alternating current generators 
now on the market will stand short circuiting for a short time without 
injury, and it is evident that the proper fuse to blow on a short 
circuit on any feeder is the fuse actually protecting the faulty feeder. 
Should one of the generator fuses blow before the feeder fuse, the fuses of 
the remaining generators, coupled up at the time, would immediately 
follow suit, and consequently the total supply would be interrupted, and 
there would be nothing to indicate which feeder was faulty.^ That the 
uselessness of fuses in this position is beginning to be recognised is evident 
from the following extract from Mr Clothier's paper on "High-Tension 
Switchgears.'' ^ Mr Clothier says in the conclusion of his paper : — 

"There is no doubt that it is the best practice to supply fuses with 
duplicate contacts to each phase on the feeder panels. But for the 
generators the conditions are different ; with two or three alterna- 
tors running in parallel, fu»e9 have sometimes given trouble by 
opening the circuit of ail the machines when afauLi has occurred on 
one only. Reverse current automatic switches have been made to 
meet this objection, but complications are involved thereby, which 
introduce an element of uncertainty in action under emergencies. 
Another way of dealing with the question is to liave no fuses or 
automatic devices on the generators. Modem alternators will 
stand a short for a few minutes, or at least for sufficient time to 
blow the feeder fuse, if the fault is on the mains, or if the fault is 
on the generator, to enable the attendant to isolate the defect." 
And in the reply to the discussion on the paper referred to, Mr Clothier 
adds: — 

" Fuses are indispensable on high-tension feeders, but on modern machines 

they can be avoided ; for the large alternating current generators 

in particular it is feasible to do without either fuses or any other 

automatic device." 

It is true that, in a generating station where the switchgear is always 

under the immediate control of an attendant, automatic cutouts would 

^ Since the above was writteD, many authors of papers read in this country, on 
the Continent, and in the United States have condemned the use of fuses on generator 
circuits, and have recommended the use of reverse current circuit- breakers or of current 
direction indicators. 

* Proe. Inst, Elect, Engineers, vol. zzzi. p. 162. 
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not be so necessary if there were anything to indicate to the attendant 
which switch to open in the event of one of the generators failing. In 
some direct-current stations the switchboards are equipped with central 
zero ammeters, and these serve to indicate which generator is failing, but 
in alternating-current systems, if an alternator fails, due, for instance, to a 
faulty connection in the field circuit, the failing machine short circuits the 
other generators running at the time, and the ammeters of all the generators 
in use immediately go over to their maximum reading; the attendant 
has therefore absolutely nothing to guide him as to which machine he is 
to switch out, and he is consequently liable to switch out a sound 
generator instead of the faulty one. If some indicating device correspond- 
ing to the central zero ammeter used in connection with direct-current 
systems were used for alternating-current work, the necessity of using an 
automatic cutout in circuit with the main generators would not be so 
apparent. Indicating devices for this purpose are referred to later in this 
chapter. 

If an automatic device of any description is used, it appears that an 
apparatus is required that will on no account cut off a generator so long as 
it is supplying current to the 'bus bars, but will immediately disconnect 
any generator which fails to maintain its supply, and becomes instead a 
load on the rest of the system. 

It is evidently incorrect to teim a device used for this purpose in 
connection with alternating-current systems a return current or reverse 
current device, as the current imder normal conditions has its direction 
reversed twice during every complete period. In an early paper by the 
author^ on this subject, the word * discriminating ' was used to denote 
a cutout or other piece of apparatus that was capable of discriminating 
between a generating or motoring alternating current, and as no better 
word has been suggested it is adopted here. 

Mr J. S. Haworth appears to have been the first engineer to take any 
practical steps towards overcoming the difficulties referred to above. In 
1892 he invented the very ingenious discriminating fuse shown in fig. 91. 
The fusible conductor F is shunted by a switch S, and the secondary wind- 
ing of a small transformer T^. The switch is normally held in a closed 
position by the fuse, and the melting of the fuse allows the switch to open. 
The primary winding T^ of this transformer is connected directly across 
the main 'bus bars, and it is so coupled up that the E.M.F. of its secondary 
winding is normally in such a direction as to tend to prevent the main current 
flowing through the fuse. For instance, during one half period the flow 
of current throughout the whole system will be in the direction indicated 
by the arrow-heads, and during the following half period it will be in 
the opposite direction. Now let it be supposed that the generator G 
* Proc Inst. Elect. Engineers, vol. xzvii. p. 490, 
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Buddenlj fails to maintain its supply. Current will then flow into it from 
the 'bus bars — that is to say, in the opposite direction to that indicated 
by the arrow-heads. The direction of the flow of current into the trans- 
former will, however, be unaffected, and as a consequence the E.M.F. of 
the secondary winding of the transformer will be in the direction shown 
by the arrow ; that is to say, its tendency will be to cause the current to 
avoid the path through the secondary winding and switch, and to flow 
instead through the fuse. 
The effect of this should 
be to melt the fuse at 
once and allow the switch 
to open and completely 
break the circuit. 

The device referred 
to above appeared at 
first sight to be so simple 
that there seemed no 
doubt that the difficulty 
had been solved. It 
was found, however, on 
putting the apparatus 
into practice, that the 
solution was not so easily 
attained. 

One of the difficulties 
that arose may be briefly 
indicated. It is evident 
that when there is no 
current flowing from the 
generator to the 'bus 
bars there will still be 
a certain amount of 
current flowing round 
the closed secondary cir- 
cuit of the small trans- 
former, and consequently through the fuse. This fuse must, therefore, be 
stout enough to carry this current without excessive heating, and, as a 
consequence, a very heavy motoring current is required to blow the fuse 
in the event of the generator failing. A number of experiments were 
made to endeavour to overcome this and other difficulties, but without 
success, and therefore the device was finally abandoned. 

About this time it occurred to the author that the problem might be 
solved magnetically by means of a compound wound device, depending 




Fig. 91.- 



-Raworth discriminating cutout for alternating 
currents. 
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for its action upon a displacement of phase between the series and shunt 
windings. 

Let the current curve I, fig. 92, represent the variations of the current 
during each period in the series winding, and let the £.M.F. curve E 
represent the variations of the current in the shunt winding, and let the 
dotted curve W represent the work done by the combined currents in the 
series and shunt windings. So long as the two curves are in phase with 
each other, as they will be when the dynamo controlled is acting as a 




Fi(}. 92. —Curves illustrating theory of magnetically operated discriminating cutout. 

generator, the work done will be entirely positive, and may obviously be 
applied to hold a catch controlling an automatic cutout in its closed 
position. Should, however, the generator fail, the current in the seri«*8 
winding will tend to drop approximately 180 degrees out of phase with the 
E.M.F. or current in the shunt winding. The work done by these com- 
bined magnetic forces will now be entirely negative, or in the opposite 
direction, as shown in fig. 93. This force may now be applied to move the 
catch referred to above in an opposite direction ; e,g.y it may now be made 
to release the catch, thus allowing the cutout to open and disconnect the 
faulty generator. 
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The application of the original idea appeared at first sight to be a very 
simple matter ; but a full account of the difficulties that have had to be 
overcome would of itself fill a good-sized volume. A brief description of 
some of the most troublesome may, however, be of interest. 

The first practical application that was tried is shown in fig. 94. This 
consists of a solenoid wound with a thick winding, which is connected in 
series with the leads between the generator and the main 'bus bars, and a 
shunt winding connected across the secondary winding of a small trans- 




FiG. 98.— Curves showing revei-sed pull due to series current 
being out of phase with E.M. F. 

former, the primary of which is across the main 'bus bars. The direction 
of the current throughout the whole system will, under normal conditions, 
for one half period be in the direction shown by the arrow-heads ; whereas 
during the following half period the direction will be reversed in both the 
series and shimt windings. That is to say, in each case the current in the 
series winding will be opposed by the current in the shunt winding, and 
there will therefore be little or no magnetic attraction upon the core C. 
This will consequently tend by gravity to keep the catch controlling the 
switch in iU closed position. Should, however, the generator controlled 
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by this cutout fail, the direction of the current in the series winding will 
be reversed relatively to the direction of the current in the shunt wind- 
ing, since the latter will be unaffected by the failure of any generator; 
consequently the two currents will combine to produce a magnetic field in 
the same direction, the core will be lifted and the catch released, thus 
allowing the switch to open and cut off the faulty generator. The 
tendency of the shunt current under normal conditions is to counteract the 




Fio. 94. —A simple magnetically operated discriminating cutoat release. 

effect of the series current for any load within reasonable limits, for as the 
series current increases, the self-induction of the shunt current is counter- 
acted, and this consequently tends to increase almost in the same proportion. 
It was found, however, that when a short circuit occurred on the mains 
the current in the series winding increased to such an extent that the 
current in the shunt winding was quite unable to counteract its effect, and 
all the generators were cut out of circuit, so that the protection was little, 
if any, better than could be obtained by fuses. This device was therefore 
also abandoned. 
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The difficulty referred to above was ultimately overcome by a differential 
shunt winding, as shown in fig. 95. It will be seen that the arrangement 
here is exactly similar to that shown in fig. 94, except that the bottom half 
of the shunt winding is wound in a reverse direction to the top half, and 
the normal position of the core is in the centre of the coil. It will be evident 
that a heavy current in the series winding alone will have a tendency to 
pull the core into the centre of the coil ; but this is its normal position, 





Fio. 95. — An improved discriminAting release. 

consequently it will not be moved. On the other hand, while the result 
of the current flowing through the top half of the shunt winding is to pull 
the core up, that of the current in the bottom half is to pull it down, and 
these two forces being exactly counterbalanced, there will be no movement 
due to the shunt winding alone. When, however, a heavy generating 
current is flowing through the series winding, with the shunt winding 
connected up as shown, the effect of this current will be to assist the shunt 
winding in the bottom half of the coil and to oppose it in the top half. The 
result will be that the field below the centre of the coil is strengthened, 

7 
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while that above the centre is weakened; the core is therefore pulled 
down, and its tendency is to lock the catch holding the switch in a closed 
position. 

Should the generator fail, the current in the series winding will be 
reversed relatively to that in the shunt winding, the field above the centre of 
the coil will in consequence be strengthened, and that below the centre will be 
weakened. The core will, therefore, be pulled up and the switch released. 

This latter device has been in continuous use for the past eight 
years, and its behaviour has proved it to be absolutely reliable under all 
conditions. 

A device of this description, to afford the best protection, should operate 
with a moderately small motoring current, as it will not then throw so 




Fio. 96. — A simple and reliable catoh. 

heavy a strain upon the remaining generators. The operating current 
should certainly not exceed 25 per cent, of the normal maximum generating 
current. This means that the magnetic pull is very slight, and con- 
sequently it becomes necessary to use the device referred to above as a 
relay to close a local operating circuit, or to employ a very sensitive catch. 
Both systems have their advantages. If, however, a catch alone is used, it 
is necessary to so construct it that, in addition to being sensitive, it shall 
under no conditions operate unless the core attached to it is pulled up. 
Fig. 96 shows an arrangement that has been found to be quite reliable in 
this respect. It consists, as will be seen, of two small levers. The pressure 
of the weight W on the lever L^ tends to move this lever into the dotted 
position shown. This movement is, however, prevented by a catch 
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on a second lever L^. The relative position of the two levers is such 
that the arc described by the movement of the pin at the tail end of the 
lever L^ exactly cuts the fulcrum of the lever L^. The consequence is, no 
amount of increased pi:essure on the weight W will tend to move the core 
C up or down. It will be evident that, if the fulcrum of the second lever 
was set a little to the right of its correct position, the pressure due to the 
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-Curves showing equal cutting-out and holding-in pulls due to a 
phase displacement of 90". 

weight W would tend to lift the core, and consequently the catch 
would be liable to be released by vibration. If, on the other hand, it was 
set too much to the left, it would tend to pull the core down, and this pull 
would have to be overcome by the magnetic attraction of the solenoid 
before the switch was released, and consequently the cutout would require 
a much bigger return current to operate it. 

It has been mentioned above that the device illustrated in fig. 95 has 
never been known to fail to operate when the current in the series winding 
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dropped approximately 180 degrees out of phase with the current in the 
shunt winding. Conditions have, however, been met with in which this 
phase displacement does not take place when a generator fails. It has 
been found, for instance, that the phase displacement on opening the field 
circuit of a generator is totally different from the displacement that 
occurs when the engine or other prime mover fails, and the exciting current 
of the generator is maintained normal. Experience has shown that a coil 
wound to give the best results under the latter conditions absolutely fails 
to operate when the field circuit is broken. This failure is due to the fact 
that the two currents are only approximately 90 degrees out of phase with 
each other, and as a consequence the effect obtained is practically that 
shown in fig. 97. It will be seen that the pull is alternately and equally 




Fio. 98. — ShuDt wound motor type of cutout release. 

positive and negative, and consequently the tendency to move the 
plunger is eliminated during each alternate half period. This difficulty 
has been overcome by inserting sufficient inductive resistance in the shunt 
circuit to give the best results under either of the conditions met with. 
The device has been of necessity rendered less sensitive than when adjusted 
for either one of the conditions mentioned, but no difficulty has been 
experienced in getting a point at which it could be relied upon to operate 
under either of the conditions. 

Although the solenoidal type of release referred to above has always 
been found reliable, it was considered somewhat cumbersome, and was not 
an ideal shape to apply to some types of magnetic cutouts. It was felt 
that a smaller and neater device to serve the same purpose might be 
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obtained by using a practically closed magnetic circuit. Such an arrange- 
ment is shown diagram matically in fig. 98. It will be seen that this is to 
all intents and purposes a shunt wound motor. When the current in the 
series winding is in phase with the current in the shunt winding, the 
armature tends to turn in one direction against a stop. The torque in 
this direction is arranged to securely lock the switch in the closed position, 
and it will be obvious that the heavier the generating current the more 
securely will the switch be locked. When the current in the series winding 
drops sufficiently out of phase with the current in the shunt winding, the 
armature rotates in the opposite direc- 
tion, and so releases the catch support- 
mg the controlling weight of the switch. 
A number of cutouts have been made 
to operate on this principle, particularly 
for use with direct currents. The cutout 
illustrated in fig. 99 is controlled by a 
release of the type illustrated in fig. 98. 
One drawback to the arrangement has 
been the necessity of using brushes and 
collector rings, or flexible connections to 
conduct the eurrent to the shunt wind- 
ing on the armature. Although this 
was not a serious defect^ it was con- 
sidered that connections of this sort 
shoidd be avoided if possible^ and 
consequently attention was turned to 
designing a release gear having both 
series and shunt windings stationary. 

A sectional view of a device of this 
description is shown in fig. 100, and 
fig. 101 gives a perspective view of the 
various parts unassembled. It will be 
seen that the series winding consists of 
a simple casting. This is surrounded 

by three pieces of sheet-iron formed into „ ^^ . ..v«/v ,. . . 

f^ , ,. , .,/.,-. *^«- 99.— A 4000-ampere discnminat- 

channels, which serve as the field magnet. ^ cutout. 

The armature consists of two similar 

pieces of channel iron^ and the shunt winding surrounds one leg of this, 

but is not mounted directly on the iron, so that the armature is free to 

move, whilst the shunt winding is stationary. When the current in the 

series winding is in phase with the current in the shunt winding, the 

polarity of the various poles will be as indicated by the letters N and 8, 

and consequently there will be a combined torque, due to the attraction and 
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repulsion of the various poles, in a direction tending to lock the catch hold- 
ing the switch in its closed position. Upon reversal of the current in the 
series winding relatively to that in the shunt winding the polarity of the 






mjoJbuurc/ 




Fi&idL 



Series WuuUng\ 



Fig. 100. — Section of multiple pole release. 

field will be reversed relatively to that of the armature, and consequently 
the armature will be attracted in the opposite direction, and will thus 
release the catch supporting the weight of the cutout. Precisely the 
same device may be used for direct or alternating currents, and it is 




Fio. 101. — Unassembled parts of multiple pole release for discriminating cutouts. 

exceedingly powerful for its size. A number of cutouts of this type have 
been made to operate with a direct current of less than 30 amperes in 
the series winding, and as the latter consists of only one and a half turns, 
this means less than 45 ampere turns. 
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A somewhat similar device to that shown in fig. 100 is illustrated 
diagrammatically in fig. 102, and in perspective in fig. 103, used as a dis- 
criminating relay. A swinging iron armature A is hung from a fulcrum B. 
This is magnetised by a shunt winding 0. The free ends of the armature, 
bent in the form of an anchor, are surrounded by the series winding. So 
long as the series current is in phase with the shunt current, the armature 
is pulled against the stop F^. Should the series current be reversed 
relatively to the shunt current, the armature will be attracted towards, and 
will make connection with, the contact F^, thus completing the local 




This 



Fio. 102.— Diagram of discriminating relay. 

circuit through the battery G, and release winding of the cutout H. 
relay may also be used on direct or alternating current circuits. 

Reference has been made to the use of discriminating cutouts for 
alternating current primary generators only. It is evident^ however, that 
similar remarks re the uselessness of fuses apply to an equal extent to 
secondary generators or transformers. What alternating current engineer 
has not suffered the experience of a complete interruption to the supply 
due to a short-circuited transformer in a sub-station blowing the fuses of 
all the other transformers coupled in parallel with it ? 

In the United States this difficulty has been thoroughly appreciated, 
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and the various recommendations contained in the author's !.£.£. paper 
on " The Prevention of Interruptions to Electricity Supply " ^ have been 
generally adopted. That is to say, discriminating cutouts are used instead 
of excess current cutouts where generators or transformers are coupled in 
parallel to feed common 'bus bars. 

In connection with the generators at the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company's station at 96th Street, New York, no automatic cutouts of any 
descrii)tion are used for directly controlling the main generators, but a 
discriminating cutout relay is placed in series with each generator, and 
this is connected up to close a local lamp circuit, which serves to indicate 




Fio. 103.— A simple discriminating relay. 

to the switchboard attendant which generator has failed, the indicating 
lamps being placed in close proximity to the operating lever of the switch 
controlling that particular generator. This appears to be a very reason- 
able modification of the original system proposed, for dealing with cases 
where satisfactory hand operated switchgear is in use, and it is not felt 
desirable to face the radical alterations that would be entailed in modifying 
such switchgear to be operated automatically. 

The discriminating indicating device used by the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Co. appears, however, to be an unnecessarily complicated 
arrangement ; added to which, it gives no positive indication under normal 

^ Proc, Inst, Elect, JEngineerSf vol. xxvii. 
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oonditioDB. This may mean that, on the very rare occasions when the 
failure of a generator should cause it to act, it may be out of working order. 
It appears that the device, to be satisfactory, should be provided with two 
lamps— one being red and the other green. So long as the generators are 
all working properly, the green lamp only should be incandesced. Should 
a generator fail, the current directipn indicator connected in series with that 
particular machine should extinguish its green light and show a red light. 

The author has recently designed a device that effects this object in a 
very simple manner and without any moving parts. This device consists 
of a small transformer provided with two secondary windings, a red and 
a green lamp being connected respectively 
across the terminals of these. The con- 
nections of this transformer are illustrated 
in fig. 104. It will be seen that, in addition 
to the winding D in series with the generator, 
a second primary winding which is connected 
across the main 'bus bars, or across any low- 
tension circuit supplied from these 'bus bars, 
is wound upon the outer limb of this trans- 
former. The effect of this shunt winding is 
to cause a flux to circulate in the transformer 
in the direction shown by the thin arrows, 
and the flux due to the series winding in 
that shown by the thick arrows. Under 
normal conditions these two fluxes oppose 
each other in the magnetic circuit enclosed 
by the secondary winding connected to the 
red lamp, and assist each other through the 
secondary winding connected to the green 
lamp ; consequently the green lamp is 
lighted and the red lamp extinguished. 
Should the generator fail, the direction of 
the flux due to the series winding relatively 
to that due to the shunt winding will be reversed, and consequently 
the green lamp will be extinguished and the red lamp lighted. 

Fig. 105 shows one of these current direction indicators fitted iiito the 
pot provided with tongues to fit into the fuse contacts of a Ferranti 
switchboard. This forms a simple arrangement in cases where fuses are 
not required in the generator panels. 

Another modification of this device is shown in fig. 106. This trans- 
former requires no series winding; the conductor carrying the series 
current is merely threaded through the micanite tube in the manner 
shown. 




Fio. 



104. — Diagram of current 
direction indicator. 
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The secondary windings of the discriminating transformer referred to 
above may obviously be used to excite any differential device for operating 
an automatic cutout. 

A device suitable for this purpose is shown in fig. 107. This, it will be 
seen, consists of a double wound coil, the two windings of which may be 
connected respectively across the two secondary windings of the discrimi- 
nating transformer. An iron core or plunger rests on a stop in a position 
midway between the two coils. The connections are so arranged that 
when the series winding of the discriminating transformer is carrying a 
generating current the magnetic field in the lower winding of the double 



A IS 

¥iQ, 106. — Current direction 
indicator constnicted to fit 
Ferranti fuse contacts. 




Fio. 106.— Current direction indicator having no 
series winding. 



wound coil will be more powerful than the field in the upper winding. 
Upon the current in the series winding of the transformer becoming 
reversed relatively to the shunt windings the field in the upper winding 
will be strengthened, whereas that of the lower will be weakened. This 
will lift the core off its stop, and upon rising it will hit the end of the catch 
a smart blow, and so release the cutout. 

A further application of discriminating cutouts, which has been taken 
up fairly extensively in the States, and in connection with three or four 
undertakings in this country, is that of using such cutouts for the 
protection of duplicate feeders. 

It is well known that where feeders are coupled up in parallel to feed a 
common distributing centre, it is useless to attempt to protect them with 
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fuses, as shown in fig. 108, with the idea that, in the eyent of a fault 
occurriug on either feeder, the fuses at both ends of the faulty feeder will 
be blown, and the supply maintained through the remaining feeder. 
Should a short circuit occur at £j, the fuse at F^ will undoubtedly be 
blown first. The current will then be fed to the short through the fuses 
Fj, F3, and F^ ; but it is obvious that fuses Fj and F3 will have to carry the 




Fig. 107. — Diagram illustrating method of operating generator cutouts by 
ourrent direction indicator. 

( 
current necessary to blow the fuse F^ in addition to any load that may be 

on at the time. The result is, one of the fuses on the sound feeder is 
certain to be blown before the fuse on the distributing end of the faulty 
feeder, and consequently the entire supply to this distributing centre 
will be interrupted. 

It occurred to the author some years ago that this difficulty might be 
overcome by using discriminating cutouts in place of the fuses F3 and F^. 
It is evident that under normal conditions the current in the series 
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windings of both cutouts will be approximately in phase with the E.M.F., 
and consequently the torque of the releasing device of each cutout will tend 
to maintain the cutout in its closed position. Should, however, a short 
circuit occur on either feeder, the current in the series winding of the cut- 
out controlling that feeder will drop approximately 180 degrees behind 
the current in the shunt winding, but there will be no serious displacement 
of phase in the current through the cutout controlling the sound feeder. 





Fio. 108.-*Diagram illustrating uselessness of Fig. 109. — Chokiiig coil proteotion 
attempting to proteot daplicate feeders with fuses. of duplicate feeders. 

As a consequence the cutout on the faulty feeder will operate, and so dis- 
connect the fault from the system at the distributing end. 

It was found, in attempting to carry out this idea, that an apparently 
insurmountable difficulty had to be dealt with, which did not arise in the 
use of these cutouts for the control of primary or secondary generators. 
If a low-resistance fault occurs in either feeder, the drop of pressure due to 
the current in the other feeder becomes so great as to render the action of 
the discriminating cutout on the faulty feeder unreliable. This difficulty 
is particularly noticeable when generators with a big armature drop are used. 

In consequence of the above, the author has recently abandoned the use 
of discriminating cutouts for the protection of single phase alternating 
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current duplicate feeders, and has adopted instead a totally different device, 
the operation of which is entirely unaffected by any drop of pressure due 
to O^R losses. 

The most important factor in this protective arrangement is a dis- 
criminating choking coil — that is to say, a choking coil which has no re- 
active effect under normal conditions, but, in the event of either feeder 
breaking down, becomes a highly inductive resistance between the faulty 
main and the sound one, and thus prevents an excessive current passing 
from one to the other. The scheme is shown diagrammatically in fig. 109. 
It will be seen that the arrangement of feeders is similar to that shown in 
fig. 108— that is to say, duplicate feeders are coupled in parallel at the 
generating station end, and at the distributing end. At the latter point, 
however, a choking coil is connected between the two feeders, and the 
supply to the distributing point is taken off from the centre of this coil. 
It wiU be obvious that under normal conditions the load will be divided 
equally between the two feeders, and consequently the iron in the 
choking coil will tend to be magnetised in one direction by the current 
from the one feeder, and in the opposite direction by the current from 
the other feeder. The result will be, the two halves of the choking 
coil will exactly neutralise each other, and there will be no inductive 
drop due to the reaction of this coil. The only drop will be that 
due to the C^R losses in the windings, which can be kept very small. 
Should a short circuit occur between either one of the feeders and earth, 
say at E^, the fuse F^ will be blown, i.e, that fuse directly between the 
ftiult and the generating station. Current will then tend to return to the 
short circuit from the other feeder, via the discriminating choking coil ; 
but the whole of this current will magnetise the coil in one direction, and 
there will be no demagnetising effect. Consequently, the choking coil 
will become a highly inductive resistance, and will prevent an excessive 
current passing to the short circuit. 

In cases where the distributing centre is in charge of an attendant, the 
only apparatus necessary, in addition to the choking coil, is a switch on 
each feeder and a pressure-indicating device. If a short circuit occurs on 
either feeder, the indicator connected to it will fall to zero, whereas the 
indicator on the sound feeder will remain normal. The attendant will, 
therefore, merely have to switch off the faulty feeder. 

One very important feature in connection with this device is that the 
switches at the distributing ends of the feeders under no conditions have to 
break a heavy current, added to which, the sound feeder is never required 
to carry the heavy short circuit current due to a fault on its neighbour. 
The result is, the risk of a failure on one feeder causing a break-down on 
the other, as often occurs in cases where feeders are coupled in parallel in 
the ordinary way, is entirely prevented. The extent to which the current 
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to the short oircuit is choked down will, of course, depend entirely upon 
the size of the choking coil. This, however, need not be large, as it has 
been found that a coil occupying the space of a 6 kilo-watt transformer, 
when wound with a conductor large enough to feed a 100 kilo-watt 
2000 volt sub-station, will, at a periodicity of 100/^<^, choke down the 
current due to a short circuit on either of the feeders to about 3 amperes. 

The experiment has been tried of short-circuiting the feeder Ep fig. 109, 
when Fj was fused to carry 150 amperes, and Fj to carry only 10 
amperes, and it has been found that, although the current through the 
short circuit has been sufficiently heavy to immediately blow F^, the 
choking coil has prevented sufficient current from flowing back to the 
fault, via the sound feeder, to blow the very small fuse F^. 

It will appear, on reference to fig. 109, that when the faulty feeder is 
disconnected from the choking coil the whole of the current to the 
substation will be fed through one half of the coil only, and as this is 
unbalanced by a current in the opposite direction, it is necessary to either 
short circuit the coil or to divert half of the current from the sound feeder 
through the opposite side of the choking coil. This may be done by an 
independent short-circuiting switch, or by means of cross connections to 
the switches between the feeders and the choking coil, as indicated in fig. 
110. The latter arrangement has the advantage that everything is done 
by the one operation of opening the switch on the faulty feeder. If, for 
instance, a fault occurs at L^, the fuse F^ will be blown, and the supply will 
be continued through feeder £ only, and one half of the coil. If the 
switch S^ is now thrown over to the contact connected to B, the current 
from B will divide between the two halves of the choking coil, and this will 
again become non-inductive. 

In cases where it is desired to effect the switching operation, referred to 
above, automatically instead of by an attendant, it may be done in various 
ways. One of the earliest methods is shown diagrammatically in fig. 111. 
A differential static voltmeter Y is connected between the feeders A and 
B. This voltmeter has a central swinging disc, which is earthed. This 
swinging disc normally hangs midway between two outer plates, which are 
respectively connected to the mains A and B by way of the primary coils 
of two small transformers T^ and T*''. The secondaries of these, trans- 
formers are made for a low pressure, each secondary being short circuited by 
a copper fuse wire which normally holds up a switch in the manner shown in 
the diagram. So long as the conditions are normal, the middle disc of the 
voltmeter V hangs clear of the two outer plates ; should, however, one of 
the mains, say A, become short circuited, the attraction between the 
movable disc and the two outer discs will become unbalanced, and con- 
sequently the feeder B will be connected to earth through the voltmeter 
by way of the primary of the transformer T^. A very small current is 
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Fio. 110. — Diagram illastrating method Fio. 111. — Method of operating cutouts, 

of maintainiug choking coil non- and protecting duplicate feeders, by 

inductiye, when working on one feeder static relays. 
only. 
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thus sent through the primary of T^, which induces a very much larger 
current in the secondary of T^, melts the fuse, and allows the switch S^ to 
throw over to D^, cutting off the main A at the sub-station end, and at 
the same time connecting this side of the choking coil to the sound main. 
The faulty main will also have been cut off at the generating station end 
by its fuse F^. 

The action already referred to with reference to fig. 110 has also taken 
place in this case as regards the action of the equaliser in introducing a 
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Fio. 112. — Another method of controlling daplicate feeder en touts. 

choking coil to prevent the interference with the fuse of the sound main 
B, as well as to prevent interruption of the supply to the load. 

Although perfectly satisfactory results were obtained with the electro- 
static device referred to above, it appeared too delicate a piece of apparatus 
for controlling switches that might in some cases be handling hundreds 
of horse-power. It was in consequence abandoned, and an attempt was 
made to operate the switches with a simple inductive device having 
no moving parts. This device is illustrated diagrammatically in figs. 1 12 
and 113. 

Two small transformers are connected up, as shown in the diagram^ 
between the two high-tension feeders^ the contacts A and B being cross- 
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connected to the feeders on the opposite side. Under normal conditions 
the current in these windings will flow in the direction shown hj the 
arrow-heads; and this magnetising force will tend to cause a flux to 
circulate round the outer limbs of the transformers. There will obviously 
be no tendency for the flux to flow through the centre limb of the trans- 
fonher, upon which the secondary winding connected across the copper fuse- 
wire supporting the weighted switch is wound. Should, however, one of 
the feeders break down, the two small transformers will be fed from the 




--/ 



Fig. 113. — Diagram illustrating how current is induced in the secondary of a trans- 
former controlling a faulty feeder. 

remaining sound main only, and the direction of the current and resulting 
flux will be as shown in Qg, 113. It will be seen that the flux in the 
transformer controlling the switch on the sound main remains as before, 
but in the other transformer the flux is diverted through the centre 
limbj and a heavy current is induced in the copper fuse supporting 
the weighted switch on the faulty main, thus causing this to open and 
instantly disconnect the fault, leaving the supply maintained at normal 
pressure through the healthy main. It will be obvious that under normal 
conditions the fuse has to cany no current, and consequently there is not 
the slightest risk of its deteriorating. 

For controlling small switches this transformer release appeared to be 
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all that could be desired, but on attempting to apply the principle to the 
control of large heavy-current switches, magnetic leakage troubles crept in, 
and were apparently insurmountable. 

The device finally adopted for the automatic control of these switches 
is very similar to the relay illustrated in figs. 102 and 103. The shunt 
winding C, fig. 102, of this apparatus is connected to any L.T. source of supply 
fed by the feeders to be protected ; and the series windings are replaced by 
fine wires connected between the duplicate feeders. Under normal conditions 
r>, r\ r^ there will be no difference of 

potential between these feeders, 
and consequently the armature 
A is only influenced by gravity; 
it hangs, therefore, in a central 
position between the contact 
studs Fi F2. Should either 
feeder fail, current will flow 
from the sound to the faulty 
feeder through the coils be- 
tween the feeders, and this will 
cause the armature to be de- 
flected to the left or right, 
according to which feeder 
fails, thus completing the 
circuit through contacts F^ 
or F^, and releasing the switch 
controlling the faulty feeder. 

Fig. 114 shows an applica- 
tion of discriminating choking 
coils for protecting three-phase 
duplicate feeders. 

Protection of any number 
of Duplicate Feeders by Bis- 
criminating Choking Ooils. — 
In cases where the number of 
feeders connected in parallel 




Fig. 114. — Discriminating choking coils for 
three-phase feeders. 



is an uneven one, the discriminating choking coil previously described 
cannot be used, as it is impossible to obtain a balance in the two 
halves of the coil. Mr Leonard Wilsou, of the Stanley Manufacturing 
Co., U.S.A.^ has suggested a modified arrangement of discriminating 
choking coils which appears to meet this difficulty. This arrangement is 
illustrated in figs. 115 and 116. 

Under normal conditions the current supplied to the 'bus bar A, fig. 115, 
at the distributing centre will be divided equally between the three or 
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more feeders and the windings of the choking coils a\ a\ and a^. From 
A it will be conducted in series through the windings 6^, b\ and 2r*, and 
will therefore always equal the sum of the currents in the windings a^, a^, 
and a^. The ratio of the turns in the h windings to the turns in the 
a windings is always as 1 to the number of transformers. It will be 
evident, therefore, that under normal conditions the choking coils will be 
non-inductive. 

Now, should feeder 3, fig. 116, go to earth at E, it will blow fuse F^ 
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Fio. 115. — Method of protecting multiple feeders by 
discriminating choking coils. 

and this feeder will fall to earth potential. Assuming the normal pressure 
to be 10,000 volts, the feeders I and 2 will be maintained at this potential, 
and these feeders will supply current through the choking coil windings 
ai and a^ in parallel, and through a^ in series with a^ and a^. The drop 
of pressure across a^ will therefore be double the difference of potential 
across a} and a^. But the current in the windings a^ and a^ will induce 
an E.M.F. in the windings h^ and 6^, and this induced E.M.F. will in the 
case illustrated be equal to one-third of the drop of pressure across a^ or a\ 
and will be in such a direction as to increase the pressure of supply. The 
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current in winding a^ will also induce an E.M.F. in the winding 6^, and as 
this induced E.M.F. is always equal and opposite to the sum of the E.M.F.'s 
induced in b^ and b^, the potential of the 'bus bar B will under all conditions 
be equal to the potential of the 'bus bar A. The drop of potential across 
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Fio. 116. — Method of protecting multiple feeders by 
discrimiDating choking coils. 

the supply when one of the feeders is short circuited will in all cases 
depend upon the number of feeders and choking coils connected in parallel. 
Thus for three it will be 33*3 per cent. ; for five, 20 per cent. ; and for ten, 
9 per cent. 

Arrangements may of course be provided for automatically switching 
off the faulty feeder, as in the case of simple duplicate feeders. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ABRANOEHENT OF 'BUS BA&S AND APPABATUS FOB 
PABALLEL BTTNITINO. 

Obsolete system of ninniDg separate generators on separate feeders— Various methods 
of duplicating 'bus bars— Requirements to be fulfilled in duplicating 'bus bars — 
Examples of methods of duplicating or sectionising 'bus bars : ' Niagara/ 
* Bertram,' * Metropolitan Street Railway Company, New York,* and * Hastings' — 
Paralleling devices — A crude and simple synchroniser — Ordinary synchroniser — 
Methods of connecting up synchronisers — Method of testing synchroniser con- 
nections— Rotaiy synchronisers : ' Ferranti ' painted field magnets, ' Lincoln ' 
and ' Edgcumbe ' rotating pointers, ' Schuckert ' rotating lamp, and another 
rotating lamp device— Aids to parallel running: Artificial load, choking coils, 
and automatic cutouts, all unneceesary for modem generators. 

Whbn the output of a generating station becomes greater than can be 
carried by one generator, it is necessary to provide means for throwing part 
of the load upon the other generators. At one time it was customary in 
many alternating current stations to divide the load up into sections, sup- 
plying the different sections from independent generators. This system 
involved a momentary interruption of the supply every time a section was 
switched over from one generator to another. The arrangement was also 
very inefficient, as it often entailed the necessity of running a number of 
generators for several hours each night partially loaded, and as a conse- 
quence the plant load factor was usually extremely low. 

The difficulties of running alternators in parallel have now, however, 
been entirely overcome in practically all types of alternating current 
generators, and consequently the practice of running separate genera- 
tors on separate feeders or groups of feeders has become practically 
obsolete. It is now the universal practice to run both generators and 
feeders in parallel. For this purpose the generators and feeders are 
connected to conducting bars, or 'bus bars. 

The simplest arrangement of 'bus bars is that shown in fig. 1. 

In most systems some arrangement of duplicate 'bus bars is provided. 
Some engineers contend that this duplication of 'bus bars is unnecessary, 
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and the constructiou and appearance of a switchboard are undoubtedly 
simplified bj the use of one set of bars. 

Simplicity in working should not, however, be sacrified in order to 
attain simplicity in construction, and the author has found from conver- 
sation with other engineers, and from personal experience, that in actual 
practice cases are constantly arising where the provision of duplicate bars, or 
some means of dividing the system into sections, has proved most valuable. 

In making arrangements for duplicating l)us bars the following points 
should be considered : — 

(a) It should be possible to isolate any section of the switohgear con- 
trolling a feeder or generator without interfering with the continuity of 
the supply. 

(b) It should be possible to run any feeder which may be considered 
weak and liable to break down on a generator not connected in parallel 
with the remaining working generators. 

(c) In the event of a serious *break-down necessitating a complete shut- 
down, it should be possible to start up different machines on different 
independent sections of feeders. 

(d) It may be convenient when running on full load to connect the long 
feeders supplying outside districts to a section of the 'bus ban maintained 
at a somewhat higher potential than the 'bus bars to which short feeders 
are connected. 

(e) Where very heavy currents have to be dealt with, the feeders 
should be connected alternately with the generators at points along the 
whole length of the 'bus bars, for to connect all the feeding points at one 
end and all the generators at the other would necessitate the sectional 
area of the 'bus bars being suf&ciently heavy to carry the whole of the 
current. 

(/) It is in some cases desirable that main ammeters and wattmetere 
should be connected in some portion of the 'bus bars to record the 
Aggregate output of- the generating station. 

'Bus bars may be duplicated either by arranging them in the form of a 
ring or merely by dividing them into sections. 

An example of the former method is the arrangement of 'bus bars at 
the Niagara Falls Power Co.'s stations, shown in fig. 117. 

This, it will be seen, is practically a double ring. Each ring is divided 
into sections, having five or six generators and a number of feeders con- 
nected to each section. Each generator and feeder is equipped with a two- 
way selector switch, by means of which the generator or feeder may be 
connected to either the inner or outer ring. In this case the two sides of 
the ring are located in different generating stations, the one side being in 
the original generating station and the other side in the station that has 
recently been completed. The ring is completed by interconnecting cables 
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between the respectiye stations. It will be seen that this system meets all 
the requirements specified above, with the exception of provision {f). The 
whole system may obviously, if desired, be run from one generator. On 
the other hand, the system may be divided into eight distinct sections, 
each section having its group of generators and feeders. 

The Bertram system, illustrated iu fig. 118, is another example of 
'bus bars arranged on the ring system. In this case all the feeders are 
connected to one side of the ring, and all the generators to the opposite 




Fig. 117.— Niagara duplication of 'bus bars. 

side; each generator section may, however, be connected to the feeder 
section directly opposite to it. Isolating switches A, consisting of simple 
knife switches, are inserted between each section of the 'bus bar. The 
switch B is usually left open, in order that the whole of the current may 
be recorded by the measuring instruments C. It will be seen that this 
arrangement fulfils requirements (a), (6), (c), {d\ and (/), but does 
not provide for (e). This, however, is not important for high-tension 
systems. 

Mr Clothier, in his paper on " Central Station Switchgear " previously 
referred to, gives diagrams of various arrangements of 'bus barn, and also 
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suggests one or two methods of duplicating or dividing them into sections. 
One of the arrangements suggested is shown in fig. 119. 

This arrangement meets requirement (a) as far as the generators are 




FiQ. 118.— Bertram's system of ring 'bus bars. 

concerned only. Requirement (b) cannot be dealt with. Requirement 
(c) is met to a limited extent only, though probably sufficiently so for small 
installations. Requirements {d) and (e) are satisfactorily fulfilled, but (/) 
cannot be dealt with. 




Fio. 119. —Clothier's system of duplicate 'bus bars. 

The arrangement of the 'bus bars in the generating station of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company in New York is shown in fig. 120. 
The generators A are in the first place connected by short 'bus bars into 
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four distinct groups. Each of these groups may be connected to two 
sections of the feeder 'bus bars, through selector switches F^ F^. To the 
feeder 'bus bars Gj Gg groups of four feeders are connected through group 
switches H. Each group of feeders feeds two stations, and each sub-station 
is connected to two distinct groups on different, though adjacent, sections 
of the feeder 'bus bars. This arrangement, though apparently at first 
sight unnecessarily complicated, is probably justifiable for such a large and 
important scheme as that referred to. It will be seen that there is not a 
point on the whole conducting system that cannot be completely isolated 
without interruption of the supply to any other distributing centre. All 
the requirements specified are fully dealt with, with the exception of (/), 



Fio. 120. — New York Metropolitan system of duplicate 'bus bars. 
The lettering of this diagram corresponds to that of Fig. 145. 

and this is met to a certain extent by measuring instraments between the 
groups of generators and the groups of feeders. 

Fig. 121 illustrates a simple method of duplicating 'bus bars, designed by 
the author, that has been in use at Hastings for some years. The spare 
'bus bar is divided into two sections, one for the generators and one for the 
feeders. Under normal conditions all the working generators are connected 
directly to the upper 'bus bar A. The feeders are also connected to this 
upper 'bus bar, but some of them indirectly through the feeder section of the 
spare 'bus bar and through the two-way water break switch C. The feeders 
are arranged so that the load on the spare feeder bar is approximately 
equivalent to the output of the spare generator. One generator is con- 
nected to the spare machine 'bus bar B^. Should one of the working 
generators fail, the faulty generator is switched out of circuit, and at the 
same time the two-way 'bus bar switch G is thrown over, thereby discon- 
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necting from the working *bu8 bar a load approximately equivalent to the 
output of the faulty machine, and this load is then carried by the spare 
machine. The main ammeter and wattmeter are connected in series with 
the outer 'bus bar. No circuit-breakers are used on the feeders beyond 
the ordinary fuses. If it is required to switch a feeder out of circuit, this 
feeder alone is connected to the spare 'bus bar, and the circuit is broken 
by the water break switch C. This arrangement of 'bus bars fulfils 
requirements (a), (6), (c), (d), and (/), but does not provide for (e). 

Before generators, or sections of 'bus bars, are connected in parallel it 




Fio. 121.— Method of duplicating 'bus bars employed at HastiDgs. 

is necessary to take steps to ascertain that there is no difference of potential 
across the paralleling switch before it is closed. 

For continuous current systems the only instruments that are necessary 
for this purpose are two voltmeters to be connected across the two terminals 
of the respective generators to be connected in parallel, or one voltmeter 
to connect across the paralleling switch. In the former case the two 
instruments must read alike, and in the latter case the voltmeter should 
indicate zero potential before the paralleling switch is closed. 

For alternating current systems, in addition to the above, it is necessary 
to ascertain : — 

(1) That the incoming generator is running at exactly the same speed 
as the working generator. 

(2) That the phases of the incoming and running machines exactly 
coincide. 
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For this purpose it is neoessarj to employ a device known as a 
synchroniser. 

The simplest device of this description consists of two lamps connected 
in series across the two end coils of the generators to be paralleled. When 
both generators are in phase and developing equal E.M.F. there will be no 
difference of potential across the lamps, and as a consequence the lamps 
will not glow. When, on the other hand, the generators are 1 80 degrees out 
of phase there will be 
a difference of potential 
across the lamps equiva- 
lent to the sum of the 
E.M.F. of the two coils, 
and if the voltage of the 
lamps has been selected 
to suit these conditions, 
they will glow with full 
brilliancy. With this 
arrangement it is obvious 
that the proper time to 
parallel is when the 
lamps are out. The 
practice of paralleling 
with blackened lamps is 
universal in the United 
States ; in this country, 
on the other hand, it is 
usual to parallel when 
the lamps are at full 
brilliancy. The advan- 
tage of the latter arrange- 
ment is that it is much 
easier to detect small 
differences of potential 
at full voltage than at 
zero ; that is to say, the 
difference between 95 




Fio. 122.— Ordinary conneotions to synohroniaer 
transformers and voltmeter. 



and 100 volts on a 100- volt lamp can be easily detected, but the difference 
between zero and 20 or 30 volts is often not apparent. 

The usual apparatus for synchronising consists of a pair of transformers ; 
the primary winding of one of these transformers being arranged to be con- 
nected across the working 'bus bars, and that of the second transformer to 
be switched on to the incoming generator. A lamp or a voltmeter is con- 
nected across the secondaries of the two transformers coupled in series. 
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as shown in fig. 122. When the generators are in phase the two secondary 
windings assist each other, and consequently the lamp glows at full 
brilliancy, and the voltmeter indicates the maximum reading. When 
the generators are out of phase the two secondary windings oppose each 
other, and there is no difference of potential across the voltmeter 
and lamp. 

The synchronising transformers are sometimes mounted in a small case, 

upon which the voltmeter 
and lamps are fixed, and 
this complete apparatus is 
provided with four feet, 
to which the respective 
primary windings of the 
two transformers are con- 
nected, the feet thereby 
constituting the necessary 
primary terminals of the 
synchroniser. These ter- 
minals rest on insulated 
contacts connected to the 
switches by means of which 
the synchroniser is con- 
nected to the 'bus bars and 
incoming generator. By 
this arrangement it is a 
simple matter to replace 
a faulty instrument by 
another, as it merely entails 
lifting the one down and 
putting the other in its 
place. 

It is usually only con- 
sidered necessary to provide 
one synchroniser for a 
number of generators. For 
this purpose it is necessary 
to connect one of the transformers to a synchroniser 'bus bar, through 
which it may be plugged on to any generator. It is desirable that only 
one plug should be used for this purpose, as it will be evident that if two 
generators are plugged on to the synchroniser 'bus bar they may be con- 
nected in parallel through this 'bus bar when they are out of step, and 
serious consequences may result. 

In Messrs Ferranti's standard high-tension switchboards, instead of a 
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Fig. 128.- 



-Method of testing synchroniser 
connections. 
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synchronising plug, arrangements are made for connecting the incoming 
generator to the synchronising 'bus bars by placing the generator switch 
at half-cook. It is, of course, necessary in this case to take every care to 
see that two switches are not placed at half-cock simultaneously, as the 
result would obviously be the same as using two plugs in the manner 
referred to above. 

In some cases a separate synchroniser is used for each main switch, 
which arrangement, though slightly more costly to instal, has many 
advantages. 

When connecting up a synchroniser for the first time, it is some- 
times difficult to ascertain which way the synchronising transformers 
are wound. It is obvious that, should a mistake be made in making these 
connections, the synchroniser lamp will glow when the generators are out 
of phase, and will be extinguished when they are in phase, and as a result 
of this incorrect indication generators may be switched into paraUel when 
they are exactly out of phase. 

A simple method of testing synchroniser connections is illustrated in 
fig. 123. The synchronising transformers should be connected up to the 
'bus bars and to one of the generators. The leads between the generator 
and the switchboard should then be removed from the machine, and the 
paralleling switch closed. It is obvious that when this switch is closed 
the generator leads, across which one side of the transformers is connected, 
must be in phase with the 'bus bars. If, therefore, the synchroniser 
transformers have been properly connected up, the lamps and voltmeter will 
indicate the maximum potential across the secondary terminals. Should 
they not do so, the connections to one of the transformers should be 
reversed and the test repeated. 

Although it can be seen when running a machine up before connecting 
it into parallel whether or not it is in phase, the ordinary synchronising 
lamp and voltmeter do not show wh/Bther the incoming generator is running 
too fast or too slow ; and consequently time is often lost through in- 
creasing the speed of a machine when it is already going too fast, or vice 
versa. To overcome this difficulty various methods have been suggested 
for showing whether the incoming generator is running too fast or too 8low% 

Mr Ferranti, some years ago, drew attention to the fact that if a 
generating station is lighted by alternating current arc lamps supplied by 
the working generators, the pole pieces of the incoming generator appear to 
stand perfectly still when the incoming machine is running at the same 
speed as the working generators, whereas if the incoming machine is run- 
ning faster than the other machines the pole pieces appear to slowly 
revolve in the direction in which the generator is being driven. If, on the 
other hand, the incoming machine is running at a slower speed than the 
working generators, the pole pieces appear to revolve against the normal 
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direction of rotation. This phenomenon is, of course, due to the fact that 
the light from an alternating current arc lamp is intermittent, the 
fluctuations corresponding to the periodicity of the supply. The light will 
be a maximum when the pole pieces are in a certain position relatively to 
the armature coils, and consequently the pole pieces of the machines 
supplying the current have the appearance of always standing in this 
position. If the incoming machine is running at the same speed, it will 
also have this appearance of standing still. If, however, it is running 
slightly faster, it will gain slightly on the working machines, and at each 
period of maximum illumination the pole pieces will be slightly in advance 
of the position they held the period before. This gives the appearance of 
a slow rotation in the direction in which the generator is being driven. 
If, on the other hand, the incoming machine is running slightly slower than 
the others, it will, of course, have the reverse effect. 

A rotary synchroniser has recently been invented independently by 
Messrs Everett and Edgcumbe in this country and by Mr Paul Lincoln 
in the United States. This device is practically a small alternating current 
motor, the armature of which rotates in a clockwise direction if the in- 
coming generator is running too fast, and in a contra-clockwise direction 
if the generator is running too slow. It consists of a laminated core running 
in ball bearings and carrying a pointer. The core or rotor is wound with 
an ordinary two-phase winding, connected to three slip rings. Outside the 
rotor is a laminated stator, which is also provided with a four-pole two- 
phase winding. In the case of both rotor and stator one circuit is connected 
across the full voltage with a lamp in series with it, while in the other is 
inserted a choking coil; thus two rotary fields are produced, and the 
connections are such that they rotate in the same direction; obviously 
they will tend to rotate 'in step.' Now the stator is connected to the 
'bus bars, and the rotor to the incoming machine. Supposing both these 
to be giving the same frequency, the two fields will be rotating at the same 
speed, and consequently the rotor will stand still ; if, on the other hand, the 
frequency (t.e. the speed of rotation) of the stator current is greater than 
that of the rotor, the latter will have to revolve in the same direction as 
the flux in order that the two fields may keep in step. Thus, for example, 
a clockwise rotation will show that the frequency of the incoming machine 
is too great, while a contra-clockwise rotation will show that it is too 
small. The speed of rotation is also an indication of the difference between 
the two frequencies, one complete revolution representing, in fact, a 
difference of two cycles. 

A feature possessed by the Everett and Edgcumbe synchroniser only is 
the arrangement of two lamps, coloured respectively red and green, which 
are automatically exposed to view according to the direction of rotation of 
the spindle ; the result is that the engine-driver can see at a considerable 
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distance whether his machine is going too fast or too slow. The whole 
apparatus is surmounted bj an ordinary synchronising lamp, not for use 
by the man switching in, but as a guide to the engine-driver. The red or 
green lamp indication is effected by means of a small lever which is carried 
friction-tight on the spindle, and which actuates a two-arm shutter. When 
the pointer is rotating in one direction the shutter shows a green light, 
whereas when the rotation is in the opposite direction a red light is shown. 
The British Schuckert Co. exhibited at the Paris Exhibition in 1900 and 
at the Glasgow Exhibition in 1901 a rotary synchroniser consisting of a 



. Fio. 124. — British Schackert rotary synchronisers. 

bank of lamps arranged in a circle and connected to the secondary windings 
of a three-phase transformer. The method of connecting up this three- 
phase trausformer is shown in fig. 124. 

For simplicity, the connections to only half the glow-lamps have been 
shown ; in practice lamps diametrically opposite each other are coupled in 
parallel. By means of the lamp connections each secondary is divided into 
two parts. The point of connection is so chosen that the number of wind- 
ings between this point and the common point of connection A of the 

three coils bears to the total number in the coil the ratio of -: — — r. = —=• 

sin 60 ^3 

The pressure in the primary coils of the transformer is the geometrical 
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difference of the component parts of the pressure delivered by the 'bus bars 
and the terminals of the machine. The pressure in the secondary coils is 
proportional to that in the primary, and is the same if the number of 
windings in both is the same, which, for simplicity, will be assumed to be 
the case. Should the working machines and the machine to be connected 
be already rotating at the same speed — which does not necessarily involve 
their being in phase — the distribution of pressure over all three coils 
remains steadily the same, and consequently the lamps connected to the 
corresponding secondaries will also be under the same steady pressure. 
The distribution of pressure to the individual lamps is, however, different. 
Certain lamps receive a maximum pressure, others less, and with some the 





Fio. 125. — Diagrams showing pressure components of synohroniser coils and geometrical 
differences in the components when generators are in phase. 

pressure is nil. The distribution of pressure between the lamps depends on 
the phase difference between the pressure components of the primaries. If 
the machines are in phase, the pressure components of the three coils are as 
shown in diagrams X and Y, and the geometrical differences in the components 
are as shown in diagram Z, fig. 125. If the pressure between one of the 'bus 
bars or machine terminals and the neutral point is denoted by e, then 
the pressure in coil I. will be o, while that in coils IL and III. amounts to 

From this the pressure on the individual lamps will be found to be — 

Lamp 1 — 

— sin 30' 
Lamps 2 and 6 = e^'6 . . ^^o = e, 
sin ou 

Lamps 3 and 5 = e^S. 

Lamp 4 = e + e«2e. 
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But 

o = 2e . sin 0*. 
c= 2exi = 2e.8in30\ 
eJZ = 2e . iV3 = 2e . sin 60\ 
2e= 2e.8in90". 

The pressure on each lamp, therefore, is proportional to the sine of its 
angle from the line 1, 1, 1, 1, and in consequence lamp 4 bums brightest, 
and lamp 1 not at alL If, on the other hand, there is a phase difference of 
180°, then the pressure components are as shown in diagrams X* and Y^, fig. 




XI Y' Z» 

Fig. 126. — Diagram showing pressure components, etc., when generators 
are out of phase. 

126. The geometrical differences in diagram Z^ show for coil I. 2c, for 
coils 11. and III. e, and the pressure on the various lamps will be— 

Lamp 1 = 2e. 

^ , ^ 2e e ,— 

Lamps 2 and 6 = — ^ + — ^ = e^3. 

Lamps 3 and 5 = e. 
Lamp 4 = e - 6 = a 

The lamp pressures stand in the same proportion as before, but the 
distribution has altered in such a way that the illumination produced has 
been turned through an angle of 90°. 

For phase difference between and 180° the illumination occupies 
intermediate positions. 

Now two alternate current systems, between which no synchronism 
exists, may be regarded as being out of phase by a continually varying 
amount, and consequently, as long as the machine to be connected is out 
of synchronism with those already running, the lamps of the synchroniser 
will be illuminated in rotation. According as its periodicity is too high 
or too low, the rotation will be in one direction or the other, and the 
difference in periodicity may be judged by the rapidity of the rotation. 

To use the apparatus for paralleling machines, it is necessary to wait 

9 
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until the rotating illumination comes to rest, and as soon as it is produced 
bj certain lamps — viz., the phase lamps 1, 1, 1, 1 — the generators may be 
coupled in parallel. 

If it is desired to use the apparatus for single-phase machines, this can 
be done bj employing subsidiary phases produ'^d either by windings of 
different induction or condensers in the usual manner. 

A simple single-phase rotary lamp synchroniser, designed by the author, 
is illustrated in fig. 127. 

This, it will be seen, consists of a modification of the current direction 
indicating transformers illustrated in figs. 104 and 105. The windings 




Fio. 127.— A single-phase rotary synchroniser. 

A and B are connected across the high-tension 'bus bars. The windings 
C and D are connected directly across the terminals of the incoming 
generator, and the windings E and F are shunted across C and D through 
a condenser K, so that the current in C and D is approximately 90* out 
of phase with the current in E and F. When the E.M.F. of the incoming 
. generator is in phase with the 'bus bars, lamp 1 will be- fully lighted and 
lamp 3 will be extinguished ; whereas lamps 2 and 4 will both be half 
incandesced only. If a moment later the incoming generator gets 90*" in 
advance of the 'bus bars, lamp 2 will be fully incandesced, lamp 4 will 
be black, and lamps 1 and 3 will be half incandesced only. When 
the incoming generator has gained 180* on the working generators, lamp 
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3 will be fully incandesoed, 2 and 4 will be semi-inoandesced, and 1 
will be black. Thus it will be seen that when the incoming machine 
is running faster than the working machines the point of maximum 
brilliancy will rotate round the lamps, arranged in numerical order in a 
circle, in a clockwise direction. If, on the other hand, the incoming genera- 
tor is not up to proper speed, the maximum point of illumination will rotate 
in a contra-clockwise direction. The proper moment for synchronising is 
when No. I lamp is fully incandesced and No. 3 is black. If desired, 
eight lamps may be arranged in a circle, with diametrically opposite lamps 
coupled in parallel to the respective secondaries (see fig. 128). 

A few years ago considerable difficulty was experienced in switch- 
ing machines into parallel, and various devices were employed to 
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Fig. 128. — Arrangement of lamps for Bingle-phase rotaiy Bynohroniser. 

prevent the serious consequences of attempting to parallel at the wrong 
time. 

In some cases machines were paralleled through a highly inductive 
choking coil, the core of which was gradually removed, after the machines 
had been paralleled through it, and the winding was 6nally short 
circuited. 

The author designed and used for some years a circuit-breaker so con- 
structed that it was impossible for an attendant to switch generators into 
parallel if they were badly out of phase. This circuit-breaker is shown 
opened and closed in figs. 129 and 130. 

The main current is carried through the contacts A and B, but this 
circuit is shunted through the two arms and carbon contacts C. The 
circuit-breaker is held in the closed position by the toggle-joint D. To 
close the circuit-breaker the handle £ is lowered until the projection F 
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engages with the catch G on the weighted lever H ; the handle and weighted 
lever are then lifted together into the position shown in fig. 130. In this 
position the weighted lever is supported by the catch J, and the pin K, 
pressing on the tail-piece of the catch G, releases the weighted lever from 
the resetting handle, thus leaving this free ta fall if released by the electro- 
magnet L. This electro-magnet is connected across the secondary of a 




Fig. 129.— 500 K.W. carbon-tipped horn break circuit-breaker open. 

transformer in series with the main circuit. An excessive current through 
this will, therefore, release the catch, and the weight in falling will cause 
the main circuit to be opened, first at A, B, and finally across the carbon 
points C, and any arc that may be drawn out is effectually repelled by 
the horn break action of the arms to which the carbon contacts are fixed. 
The advantage of this arrangement over a fuse is that it can be reset 
instantly. 
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It was at one time considered necessary, before connecting a machine 
into parallel, to run the incoming machine up on an artificial load approxi- 




Fio. 130.— 600 K.W. horn break circuit-breiiker cloacd. 

mately equivalent to the load on the working generators. Practically all 
modern machines can, however, be paralleled without difficulty. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

GENERAL AB&ANOEMENT OF CONTROLLING APPARATUS FOR 
HiaH-TENSION SYSTEMS. 

Examples of compact directly controlled switchgear : ' Ferranti ' standard high-tension 
and extra high-tension switchgear, 'Cowan' hinged panel gear, 'Hastings' gear, 
and * Brush ' standard switchgear — Examples of isolated directly controlled gear : 

* Glasgow ' cubicle switchgear, *Baworth ' pillar gear— Indirectly controlled systems : 

* Berlin ' mechanically controlled switchgear, ' New York Metropolitan Street 
Railway,' and ' Niagara ' pneumatically and electrically controlled switchgear. 

Having now considered, in detail, some of the apparatus required for a 
complete switchboard, attention may be turned to the general arrangement 
and assembling of this apparatus. 

The various designs that have been adopted are so widely different that 
it is extremely difficult to classify them. Mr Clothier, in his paper before 
the Manchester section of the Institution of Electrical Engineers on 
'' High-Tension Switchgear," divides the various constructions into those 
with spaces behind them, and those without. There are, however, many 
other distinct divisions ; in fact, almost every different design appears to 
belong to a class of its own. 

One very notable difference is in the spacing of the apparatus. Some 
designers have aimed at getting everything into as small a compass as 
possible, whereas others have arranged the apparatus controlling each 
generator, or feeder, in such a manner as to isolate it from its neighbours. 
Isolated switchgear may be again divided into directly and indirectly 
controlled gear. In the case of the former the switchboard attendant 
has to walk from one panel to another, and can as a rule only see the 
instruments on one panel at a time, whereas in the latter case the actual 
operating handles and instruments are usually arranged in a very small 
space, so that the attendant can control everything from one point. 

Compact Directly ControUed Switchgear. — ^An excellent example of 
this class is the well-known Ferranti high-tension switchgear, a section 
of which is illustrated in fig. 131. The essential features of this design 
are its simplicity and the entire absence of any earthed metal framework, 
between which and the high-tension conductors a dangerous arc might 

184 
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be established. The various switches and instruments are mounted in 
cells, or compartments, isolated from each other by slate slabs imbedded 
in the glazed brick wall which forms the background of the switchgear. It 
will be noticed that there are no cable 
connections between the various controlling 
arrangements. The concentric cable from 
the generator terminates in a cable box A. 
The outer conductor of the cable is connected 
to the outer casing of the cable box, and 
a copper bar bolted directly on to the cable 
box constitutes the outer 'bus bar of the 
system. The inner conductor is continued 
through the cable box to the lower fuse 
contact B. From this point the current 
passes through the fuse C, main switch D, 
and ammeter E, to the main inner 'bus bar F. 
On a shelf above the main inner Hdus bar the 
synchronising transformer and voltmeter, the 
'bus bar voltmeter, and incoming generator 
voltmeter are usually mounted. The 'bus 
bar voltmeter and one side of the syn- 
chronising transformer are permanently con- 
nected between the 'bus bar and earth, 
whereas the second voltmeter and the other 
half of the synchronising transformer are 
connected to the swinging contact G. Before 
switching a generator into parallel the main 
switch is set at half-cock. In this position 
the moving blade of the switch makes con- 
nection with the swinging contact, thus 
completing the circuit between the incoming 
generator and earth through the voltmeter 
and synchroniser. To finally connect the 
generator to the 'bus bar the switch is 
pushed home, thus automatically disconnect- 
ing it from the swinging contact connected ^'''' 1 31. -Section of Ferranti 

, , . „ , ^ , H»T. switchgear. 

to the synchroniser 'bus bar. Care must be 

taken to guard against two of the generator switches being set at half- 
cock simultaneously, as to do this would parallel the two generators 
through the synchroniser 'bus bar. To prevent a serious accident from 
this cause, the precaution is sometimes taken of inserting light fuses 
between this 'bus bar and the swinging contacts. 

The method adopted of locking a switch open, to guard against its 
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being accidentally closed when men are working upon the generator" or 
feeder, is very neat. A small wooden panel H just fits the front of the 
switch compartment, and when this is locked into the position shown, it is 
impossible for the switch to be operated Fig. 132 is a front view of 



Fio. 132.— Front view of standard Ferranti H.T. switchboard. 

a standard single-phase switchboard, each panel of which is capable of 
controlling 300 kilo-watts at a pressure of 2000 volts. 

The field regulating resistances are usually placed below the switchboard 
gallery and controlled by a handle projecting through the top of the panelled 
desk in front of the switchboard. The field switches and field voltmeters 
are also usually mounted on these panels. 

A modification of the above is the Ferranti extra high-tension switch- 
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gear, illustrated in 6g. 133. The general arrangement is practically 
similar to that shown in fig. 131, the chief difference being that it is 
adapted to receive the extra high-tension multiple break switches and fuses 
referred to in Chapter III. The illustration shows a 20,000 volt, 100 K.W. 



Fio. 138. — Ferraiiti extra high-tension switchgear. 

per panel, two-phase board. The switches on the two phases are linked 
together so that they may be operated by the movement of one handle. 

Cowan Hinged Wall Type Switchgear. — Another compact type of 
switchgear is illustrated in fig. 134. Two further important features of 
this Arrangement are its accessibility for overhauling or extensions, and 
the very effective precautions that have been taken to guard against an 
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Fio. 134.— Section of Blackpool H.T. switchgear. 
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attendant making accidental contact with any high-tension connections. 
The insulating panels are supported on an iron framework A, which may 
he holted directly to a wall. By this arrangement the whole of the gear 
may he assembled in the manufacturer's works, and in consequence the 
erection in the user's works is greatly simplified. The high-tension fuses B 
and .main ammeters G are mounted on removable pauels D, D^, and these 
panels, when closed, form an efficient guard for the connections behind them. 
The act of removing these panels disconnects the fuses, etc., from the 
contacts behind, and affords ready access to these contacts and connections. 
The circuit in the particular construction shown in fig. 134 is broken by a 



Fio. 185.— Shanghai H.T. switchboard. 

water break switch mounted at the top of the board. This switch is con- 
trolled by a lever, the handle of which projects from tlie lower face of the 
board. In a later design oil break switches are substituted for the water 
break switches shown. 

Figs. 135 and 136 represent a board made for Shanghai by Messrs 
Cowan, to the specification of Messrs Preece & Cardew. 

The apparatus controlling each generator, or feeder, is separated from 
adjacent sections by slate partitions. It will be seen that, although an iron 
framework is used for supporting the panels, this is so entirely covered by 
slate that it is impossible for an arc to be established between it and the 
high-tension connections. 
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Fio. 136.— Section of Shanghai board. 
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Hastings Wall Type Switchgear. — The switchgear at Hastings (fig. 
137) was designed to permit the use of discriminating cutouts for 
controlling the generators. These cutouts, which also serve as main 
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switches, are bolted to a channel iron framework fixed to a glazed brick 
wall, which forms the background of the switchboard. The conductors 
from the generators, etc., are run in iron pipes cleated to the face of the 
wall in such a manner that the purpose of each conductor can be seen at a 
glance. A sectional elevation of this arrangement is shown in fig. 138. 
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The connections are indicated by dotted lines. The conductor on the 
extreme right is the lead from the inner pole of the generator. This is 
taken directly into the current-direction-indicating transformer A. From 
this a wire is run to one of the terminals of the circuit-breaker B ; the 
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Fio. 188. — Section of Hastings wall type switchgear. 

other terminal of this circuit-breaker is connected to the ammeter contact 
C, the ammeter D, and two-way switch £. By means of this switch the 
generator may be connected to either of the 'bus bars F or G. Contacts 
are provided in the transformer A for the synchronising plug H, by means 
of which the generator may be plugged on to the synchroniser 'bus bar. 
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The middle conductor shown in the diagram is connected directly between 
the other pole of the generator and the outer 'bus bar J. The left-hand 
conductor is taken from one terminal of the field winding through the 
regulating resistance K, step resistance switch L, field switch M, and 
field ammeter N, to the field 'bus bar 0. The panels on which the main 
and field ammeters are mounted may be removed for examining the contacts 
behind them, by loosening four nuts and pulling the panels forward. 




Fio. 139.— Section of Leicester H.T. switchgear. 

Bnuh Standard High-Tension Switchgear. —Fig. 139 is a sectional 
elevation of the switchgear recently supplied by the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Go. for the Leicester Corporation. In this arrangement the 
water break switches are mounted on an iron framework at the back of the 
switch panels, and controlled by an operating handle on the face of the panels. 
This framework also carries the regulating field resistance, the synchronis- 
ing transformers, etc. A noticeable feature in connection with this gear is 
the manner in which the instrument panel is packed off from the support- 
ing framework. By this means the cable connections running at the back 
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of the panels can be carried on the back of the slate between the panels and 
the framework. The constant crossiiig and recrossing of the framework 
supports is thereby avoided. 

Isolated Directly Controlled Switchgear. — An example of the Westing- 
house cubicle switchgear is to be seen at the power station of the Glasgow 
Tramways, where it is installed for controlling the high-tension three-phase 
generators and feeders in use there. Fig. 140 is a diagrammatic plan of 
the arrangement. The generator circuit-breakers A A^ are mounted on 
the face of th^ marble panels F. These generator panels extend across 
the entire width of the engine-room. All the circuit-breakers used are 
of the long break Westinghouse type illustrated in Hg. 43, Chupter III. 



Fio. 140. —Arrangement of 'bus bars and feeder cubicles, 
Glasgow Tramways H.T. switchgear. 

The 'bus bars B, consisting of copper tubes, are supported about 8 feet 
from the ground behind the generator panels, each generator being con- 
nected to an independent section of the ^bus bars. A feeder cubicle C is 
also connected to each of these sections. The respective sections may, if 
desired, be interconnected with adjoining sections by the paralleling 
switches D. These switches are also mounted on the face of the generator 
panels F. Each of the feeder cubicles contains four main feeder terminal 
boxes G, fig. 141. The three conductors from each of these terminal boxes 
are connected through series transformers H H to the bottoms of the three- 
pole high-tension feeder circuit-breakers J^ J^ J^ J*. These circuit-breakers 
are constructed to be released by hand, or automatically in the event of an 
excess current. The operating handles of the switches are mounted on the 
outer faces of the panels forming the cubicles, together with the ammeters 
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showing the current taken by each phase of the respective feeders. Fig. 
141 shows a sectional elevation of one of these cubicles, and fig. 142 is a 
view of the space between two adjoining cubicles. Fig. 143 is a view of the 
connections behind the generator panels F, fig. 140. The only high-tension 
connections are the tubular 'bus bars to be seen at the upper part of figs. 
141 and 143. The heavy 'bus bars running the entire length of the panels 
in fig. 143 carry low-tension currents only. The various small wires to be 




Fig. 141. — Sectional elevation of feeder cubicle (Glasgow). 

seen cleated at the back of these panels are connections between the series 
transformers and the ammeterSi wattmeters, etc., on the face of the board. 
Raworth Pillar Switchgear. — An ingenious arrangement was worked 
out some years ago by Mr J. S. Raworth. All the necessary switches, 
measuring instruments, etc., required for controlling a generator were 
mounted in a pillar, and these pillars were erected directly opposite the 
generators they controlled. The centre of three operating handles con- 
trolled the cross-arm of the double- pole water break switches fixed at the 
top of the pillar ; whereas the handles at the right and left were used re- 
spectively for switching on the synchronising transformer and for closing the 
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field switch. The various handles were so interlocked, the one with the other, 
that it was impossible for an attendant to operate them in the wrong order. 
Mechanically GontroUed Switchgear.— In order that the actual con- 
trolling switches of respective generators may be isolated in such a manner 
that the effect of a complete burn-out of the controlling arrangements of 
one generator will be confined to that generator alone, some designers have 
arranged that portion of the gear at which an arc is liable to be started 
some distance away from the operating handles, mechanically controlling 
the one from the other by means of interconnecting rods and levers. An 



FiQ. 142. ~ Operating panels of feeder cubicles (Glasgow). 

example of this arrangement is illustrated in fig. 144. It represents a 
section of the switchgear constructed by the Allgemeine Co. for one of the 
generating stations in Berlin. A pair of duplicate three-core cables from 
each generator terminate in junction boxes A. Fuses £ and £^ are inserted 
in series with the conductors of each phase. These fuses are placed in a 
cellar below the switchboard floor. The main circuit-breaker C consists of 
four movable blades on each phase. These blades are mechanically con- 
nected together in opposing pairs, the pair of blades on one side being 
electrically connected together, and those on the opposite side being 
connected respectively to one of the conductors from the generator, 
and one of the conductors from the main 'bus bars. The circuit- 
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breaker controlling each three-phase generator consists, therefore, of 
twelve movable blades, all of which are controlled by one rod connected 
to the operating handle J. The movement from this operating handle 
is transmitted through a rocking shaft D; by this means the necessity 
of placing the switch directly opposite the controlling handle is avoided, 
and consequently the spacing between the operating handles is only a 
fraction of the spacing between the frames carrying the circuitrbreakers. 

The main 'bus bars are supported on insulators in the cellar below the 
switchboard floor. The feeder controlling gear is also fixed in this cellar. 



Fio. 143. — Back of generator panels (Glasgow Tramways). 

No circuit-breakers, except the feeder fuses, are used for controlling the 
feeders. The feeder fuses are mounted on a carriage E, which can be run 
along rails fixed at the top of a rectangular framework. The feeder 
ammeters F are also supported on this carriage. The feeder circuit is 
completed through the contacts G and G^ when the fuse carriage is pushed 
home. To open the circuit the carriage is pulled towards the operator by 
the haudle H ; the fuses may thus be examined or replaced without any 
risk of the operator making accidental contact with the charged connections. 
No arc is formed upon breaking circuit by withdi-awing the fuse carriage, 
because several feeders are connected in parallel between the generating 
station and each sub-station. 
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Amezicaii Pnemnatically and Electrically Controlled Switehgear. — 

The electrical controlling arrangements of some of the large American 




Fig. 144. — Section showing general arrangement of Berlin switehgear. 

power plants represent a distinct departure from anything to be found in 
this country.^ It almost appears at first sight that the precautions that 

^ Since the above was written three or four boards designed on these lines have 
been erected in this country. 
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have been taken are unnecessarily elaborate and costly. When it is 
remembered, however, that the power to be controlled in one of these 
generating stations exceeds 40,000 horse-power, and when the very serious 
consequences of even a momentary interruption to the supply are con- 
sidered, one realises that the heavy expenditure incurred on switchgear is 
wholly justifiable. 

Fig. 145 is a sectional elevation of the electrical controlling arrange- 
ments at the Metropolitan Street Railway Co.'s station in 96th Street, New 
York. This work has been carried out by the General Electric Co. of 
Schenectady. All the switching operations are normally conducted at 
the desk X. A number of miniature switches and nbus bars on the face 
of this desk eoustitute a complete model of the electrical connections 
and switches in the entire station. These miniature switches' are each 
electrically connected to one of the large circuit-breakers on the floors above. 
Small red and green lamps inserted at intervals in the miniature 'bus bars, 
etc., indicate what sections of the connections are dead or alive. The 
attendant thus has constantly before him a complete diagrammatic indica- 
tion of the condition of the whole system. The final adjustment of the 
engines is also controlled from this operating desk by means of a relay 
acting on the steam governor. When an incoming generator has to be 
paralleled, the engine-driver starts the plant and runs it up to approximately 
the speed of the other plants, but the final adjustment is effected by the 
switchboard attendant. All the measuring instruments required for the 
system are mounted on panels M behind the controlling desk. 

A diagram of the electrical connections of the plant in this station is 
shown in fig. 120, Chapter VI. The lettering of the various apparatus is the 
same in figs. 120 and 145. The three-core cable A is connected directly 
between one of the three-phase generators and the pneumatically controlled 
circuit-breaker B. The circuit is completed through the ammeter trans- 
former C, a second generator switch D, to the group ammeter transformers 
and group switches E^, £^, and E^ From this point the current may be 
directed by selector switches F^ F^, F^ (indicated by dotted lines in fig. 145) 
to either of the 'bus bars G^ or G^ of each phase. The selector switches 
are merely heavy multiple-blade knife switches, and are not intended to 
break the circuit with current on. The construction is, in fact, such that 
it is impossible to accidentally draw out a heavy arc with these switches. 
This is effected by a catch which only permits the switch to be opened in 
the first instance a very short distance. If, therefore, a section carrying 
current is accidentally opened, a very short arc will result, and the attendant 
on seeing this can immediately reclose the switch and ascertain the source 
of the flow of current. From the respective 'bus bars current is conducted 
to group circuit-breakers H, and through these to the respective feeder 
circuit-breakers J and feeder ammeter transformers K. 
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Fio. 145. -Section showing general arnngement of American keyboard switchgear. 
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The main 'bus bars of the respective phases are efficiently isolated from 
each other by double soap-stone slabs L. 

The construction of the pneumatically controlled oil break circuit- 
breakers is illustrated in fig. 146. The terminals of each of the circuits to 



Fio. 146. — PDeumatically operated three-phase circuit- breaker. 

be completed are connected respectively to the mushroom-shaped contacts 
A^ and A^. Metal oil pots B^ and B^ are supported by insulators in such a 
manner that they rest on, and make connection with, the contacts A^ and A^. 
Metal rods C^ and C^ connected at their upper extremities are guided through 
porcelain insulators D^ and D^ into contacts at the bottoms of the oil pots 
B^ and B^. The circuit is completed through these rods when they are 
lowered. The movable contacts referred to are carried at the end of 
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wooden rods £, supported from the cross-beam F. When the circuit-breaker 
is open, this cross-beam is held up by the catch G. The circuit-breakers 
inserted in series with the respective phases, though mechanically con- 
nected for simultaneous control, are efficiently isolated from each other by 
brickwork partitions covered at the top by a soap-stone slab H, and in 
front by an iron door J. It will thus be seen that, in the event of a heavy 
arc being started across the circuit-breaker controlling one of the phases, 

C 




Fio. 147. — Electrically operated three-phase circuit-breaker, open. 

it is practically impossible for this arc to make contact with one of the 
other circuits, and thereby cause a short circuit. 

To operate these circuit-breakers a current from a local secondary battery 
is caused to flow through the solenoid K by closing one of the controlling 
switches on the operating desk. This draws down the plunger and valve 
L, and admits air from an air compressor into the cylinder above the piston 
M. At the same time air is admitted above the small piston M^, and 
this is forced down against the spring N, thereby releasing the catch 6, 
and allowing the air on the top of the piston M to close the circuit- breaker. 
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To open the circuit-breaker the movement of the slide-valve L is reversed, 
thus admitting air below the piston M. 

None of the circuit-breakers will be accidentally operated by a failure 
of the air pressure. The circuit-breakers already closed can only be opened 
by admitting air pressure below the piston M, and those that are opened 
can only be closed by admitting air pressure above the piston M^. 

A recent modification of the circuit-breakers referred to above is illus- 





T T 

Fio. 148. — Electrically operated three-phase circuit-breaker, closed. 

trated in figs. 147 and 148. Fig. 147 is a front and sectional view of 
one of these circuit-breakers opened, and fig. 148 shows the same circuit- 
breaker closed. The construction of the oil pots is somewhat similar to 
that shown in fig. 146, the main difference being that, in addition to the 
circuit being completed through the rods and contacts in these oil pots, 
external contacts A^ and A^ are provided to make connection with the 
oil-containing pots. When the switch is closed the main current is carried 
by these external contacts, but the circuit is finally broken by the contacts 
under oil as before. 
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This circuit-breaker is operated electrically only, without the aid of 
pneumatics. This is effected by the small series wound electric motor B. 
A diagram of the connections to this motor is shown in fig. 149, the 
lettering of this diagram corresponding to that in figs. 147 and 148. 
When the circuit-breaker is open, a powerful spring C is compressed ; this 
spring tends to force down the cross-arm D. This movement is prevented, 
however, by the toggle-jointed lever E, the three fulcrums of which are in 
line with each other. When the circuit is completed through the motor 

B, this commences to rotate, 
and turns the wheel F in 
the direction indicated by 
the arrow. As, however, 
one end of the toggle-jointed 
lever E is connected to the 
shaft driven by the wheel 
F, the centre joint of this 
lever is moved out of the 
straight line between the 
fulcrums at each end of the 
double lever, and conse- 
quently this joint is unable 
to resist the tension of the 
spring C. This, therefore, 
causes the cross-arm D to 
descend, and the lower end 
of the lever E rotates with 
the ratchet wheel in a 
clockwise direction. This 
rotation will, to start with, 
l)e considerably faster than 
the movement of the driving 
wheel to which the pawl is 






Fig. 149. — Diagram of connections for controlling 
electrically operated circuit- break era. 



attached. As, however, the speed of the motor accelerates, which it will 
do rapidly, having no work to do, the driving wheel will gain on the 
ratchet wheel, and will finally drive this through the ratchet and pawl, 
thus completely closing the circuit-breaker, and compressing the lower 
spring C^ in doing so. The motor is thrown out of gear when the centre 
joint of the toggle-jointed lever E has been rotated through an angle of 
180 degrees round the shaft. This is effected by means of the commutator 
G in fig. 149. This commutator is carried and rotated by the same shaft 
as the ratchet wheel F, the movement being also in a clockwise direction. 
H is a two-way switch on the operating desk, and J^ and J^ are the 
respective red and green indicating lamps which show whether the circuit- 
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breaker is opened or closed. The diagram indicates the position in which 
the switch and commutator are left after the operation of closing the 
circuit-breaker. The lower brush K* has just broken circuit with the 
segment of the commutator connected to the motor and electro-magnet L 
controlling the clutch M on the motor shaft, and the upper brush K^ has 
just made contact with this segment. With the switch H in the position 
shown, no current will pass through the motor except that through the 
indicating lamp J^, which is incandesced, and indicates that the switch 
is closed. No current will pass through the lamp J^, as this is short- 
circuited by the switch H and open-circuited at the commutator brush K-'. 
The small current through the lamp J^ will be insufficient to start the motor 
B. To open the circuit-breaker the switch H is thrown over to short-circuit 
the lamp J^. This allows a sufficiently heavy current to pass through the 
commutator brush E^, the electro-magnet L, and motor B, to throw the 
clutch in circuit and start the motor. The first movement of the motor 
carries the centre of the toggle-jointed lever into the position shown in 
fig. 148, and thus allows the powerful spring C^ to lift the cross-head and 
rapidly open the circuit; the action of the compression spring C^ is 
assisted by the extended spring C^. The continued rotation of the motor 
again compresses the upper spring C until it is thrown out of gear by the 
circuit being broken at the contact K^. The circuit will be completed 
through E^, and the green lamp J^ will be incandesced, showing that the 
circuit-breaker has been properly opened. The positive and negative 'bus 
bars shown at the bottom of the diagram, fig. 149, are excited by secondary 
batteries. The chances of this supply failing are, therefore, very remote. 
It will be seen, however, that, should it fail, none of the circuit-breakers 
will be affected, and the failure will be immediately shown by the extinction 
of the indicating lamps. 

The circuit-breakers may be opened manually by means of a handle 
fitted to the projecting end P of the shaft carrying the ratchet wheel F. 

The use of two circuit -breakers B and D, fig. 145, is to enable either of 
these switches to be tested. If one circuit-breaker only was used, it is 
evident that this could not be closed without connecting the generator on 
to the 'bus bars, but by closing one at a time the operation of the relay 
control may be frequently tested. 

A modification of the switching arrangements at the New York stations 
has recently been installed in the Niagara Falls Power Co.'s new power- 
house. In this case the oil break circuit-breakers C^ C^ are placed over a 
subway which runs parallel with the generators. This subway carries the 
main 'bus bars B^ B^. Fig. 150 shows a sectional elevation across this 
subway. 

The relay controlling switches and indicating instruments are arranged 
on panels A mounted on a raised gallery in the centre of the engine-room. 
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These panels are equipped with dummy 'bus bars similar to those used in 
the New York stations. In this case, however, the instruments are 
arranged in their proper positions in the dummy 'bus bar circuits. An 
objection raised against the New York system is that the switchboard 
attendant, in carrying out any switching operations, must first go to the 
operating desk or bench-board, as it is termed, and pick out the relay 




Fio. 150. — Section showing general arrangement of Niagara switchgear. 

switch required, then taking his eye off this switch, he must select from a 
number of instruments in front of him on entirely separate panels the 
instruments involved in the operation he is about to effect. In the 
Niagara modification of this arrangement each generator or feeder panel 
constitutes a complete unit^ and has on it all the instruments, relay 
switches, and dummy 'bus bars appertaining to that particular generator 
or feeder. The generator field rheostats and field switches are located 
under the switchboard gallery. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OENEEAL ABRANOEMENT OF OONTBOLLINO APPABATUS 
FOE LOW.TENSION SYSTEMS. 

B.O.T. traction {lanel — Newington switchboard — M 'Donald Road, Edinburgh, switch- 
board — ' Glasgow ' : generator panels opposite each machine, feeder panels arranged 
on gallery above in groups of eight, with alternate groups of positive and negative 
feeders— ' Hackney ' : generator and feeder panels arranged back to back— * Willesden ' : 
modification of 'Ferranti' high-tension boan), with special selector switches for 
connecting generators to 'bus bars — * Kelvin and White ' switchboai-d at Glasgow 
Exhibition : positive and negative panels placed one over the other — * Boston * 
switchgear, equipped with motor-operated switches. 

Although the design of low-tension boards does not perhaps vary to quite 
the same extent as that of high-tension boards, there are, nevertheless, very 
marked differences in the general arrangement of the switching apparatus 
for controlling low-teusiou systems. The usual switchboard for low-tension 
three-wire systems, at any rate for small installations, consists of a number 
of slate or marble panels supported on an iron framework, with the instru- 
ments and switches, etc., on the face of the board, and with the 'bus bars 
and connections at the back of the board. The battery controlling switches 
and middle wire switches and instruments are as a rule mounted on a 
panel in the centre of the board, and the positive and negative generator 
and feeder panels are fixed respectively to the right and left of this centre 
panel. 

Board of Trade Traction Panel. 

In the case of traction switchboards, the Board of Trade panel is usually 
located in the centre of the switchboard. This panel is equipped with the 
instruments necessary for making and recording the various tests specified 
in the Board of Trade regulations relating to this class of work. Fig. 151 
shows Messrs Nalder Bros. <Sc Thompson's standard B.O.T. panel. A is 
an ammeter for indicating the line leakage of any feeder. It is calibrated 
with two scales, one reading from '001 to '05 ampere, and the second from 
'01 to '5 ampere. B is a two-way switch enabling either of these scales 
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to be used C is a multiple plug switch through which the leakage- 
indicating ammeter may be plugged on to any feeder. D is a recording 

_^.^: _._^ voltmeter, range to 10 volts, for recording the 

drop of pressure in the return rails. A second 
multiple plug switch C^ is provided for connecting 
this voltmeter to different points on the rails. 
E is a recording ammeter, range to 10 amperes, 
for recording the total earth ourrent, i,e, the total 
leakage from the return rails. This ammeter is 
protected by an automatic switch F that short- 
circuits the instrument in the event of the total 
leakage - current exceeding the range of the 
ammeter. G is an ammeter, range to 10 
amperes, for testing the resistance of the earth 
plate to earth. This ammeter is connected in 
series with three Leclanch^ cells across the top 
contacts of the double-pole switch H. The 
earth plates, of which there are two, are con- 
nected respectively to the two middle contacts, 
and the earth wire from the recording ammeter 
£ is connected to the lower pair of contacts. 
Normally this switch is placed with its handle 
down, thereby connecting the ammeter £ to 
both earth plates. To test the resistance of 
the plates, the switch is connected to the upper contacts, the ammeter and 
battery circuit being thus completed through the plates. 




Fig. 151.— B.O.T. panel. 



Newington Vestry. 

The switchboard supplied to the Vestry of St Mary, Newingtou, by 
the General Electric Co., illustrated in fig. 152, is a fairly representative 
example of the general arrangement of a lighting board of the type referred 
to above. A special feature of this design is the method by which the 
panels are supported, the object aimed at by the manufacturers being to 
have a standard series of parts, which could be put together with a 
minimum of labour. The framework of the switchboard is built up of a 
number of cast-iron sections, and the result obtained appears to combine 
strength, flexibility, and unlimited possibilities of extensions. On the 
centre panels are mounted the fifteen-point battery charge and discharge 
switches, also the middle wire connections and meters, and the balancer 
instruments and switches. Each of the four dynamo panels to the 
immediate right and left of the centre panel carries a main switch and 
duplicate fuse. The positive panels on the right are also equipped with 
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ammeters, minimum current cutouts, and field regulators, and on the 
negative panels Aron watt-hour meters are fixed. The five positive and 
negative feeder panels at the extreme right and left of the board are pro- 
vided with main switches, duplicate fuses, ammeters and voltmeters. The 
ammeters, in addition to the ampere scale, are calibrated with a volt scale 
showing the pressure required at the station end of the feeder for any given 
current, in order that the pressure at the feeding points may be maintained 
constant without the aid of pilot wires. E^h feeder panel is also equipped 
with a regulating switch for inserting back E.M.F. cells in series with the 
feeder, by means of which the pressure on each feeder is regulated. 

Edinburgh. 

In oases where a large number of generators and feeders have to be 
controlled, it becomes somewhat inconvenient to divide the positive and 
negative apparatus in the manner indicated above. The switchboard at 
the McDonald Road station at Edinburgh is an example of one method of 
dealing with this difficulty. This board was designed by Messrs Kennedy 
& Jenkin, consulting engineers to the undertaking. A separate panel 
is provided for each generator, or feeder, the total width of each panel 
being 1 foot 9 inches. Both the positive and negative connections from 
each generator, or feeder, are mounted on the one panel, the positive being 
on the left, and the negative on the right. By this means the attendant 
can see at a glance the state of any of the apparatus controlling a particular 
generator or feeder. Fig. 153 shows in plan and elevation the general 
arrangement of the switchgear and instruments. 

The switchboard gallery, which is placed at one end of the engine-room, 
stretches the whole width of the building. This gallery, which is about 
12 feet above the level of the engine-room floor, is 12 feet 6 inches wide. 
Of this space about 6 feet 6 inches is occupied by switches, instruments, 
pillars and hand- wheels, connections, etc. This leaves clear spaces in 
front and behind the panels of about 4 feet and 2 feet respectively. 

All instruments, switches, etc., that require constant attention or 
manipulation are placed on, or controlled from, the main panels above the 
level of the gallery floor ; but other apparatus, such as dynamo fuses, watt- 
meters, and instruments that only require occasional attention, are arranged 
on an extension of the main panels below the gallery floor. The panels 
consist of polished slate about 2 inches in thickness. 

The main generators, balancers, etc., are arranged end to end in pairs, 
the centre line of each pair being at right angles to the side walls of the 
engine-room. The steam ends of the generators are adjacent to the side 
walls, thus leaving the commutator ends in the centre. A tunnel about 4 
feet wide and 7 feet 6 inches high runs through the centre of the engine-room 
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from end to end. The conductors from each generator are led from the 
dynamo into this tunnel through earthenware pipes ; they are then carried 
along the walls of the tunnel to the ground-floor panel of the switchboard, 
and are taken up this through the switches and instruments to the vertical 
bars of a three-way 'bus bar connector, by means of which any generator 
may be connected to either of three pairs of 'bus bars. 

The generators are self exciting, and the pressure is regulated by means 
of resistances inserted in series with the shunt winding of each generator, 
hung just beneath the switchboard gallery. The necessary regulating 



Fig. 154. — General arrangement of L.T. generator and feeder 'bus bars at 
the Glasgow lighting station. 

switches are connected directly on to these resistances, and are controlled 
by a hand-wheel on the gallery, communicating with tHe regulating switch 
below by means of a spindle carried through the floor. A pointer shows 
the amount of resistance in circuit. 

Some difficulty was experienced in designing a satisfactory method of 
signalling from the switchboard to the engine drivers, as no point of the 
station wall could be seen from all the engine stop- valves and governors. 
This difficulty has been got over by fixing on the top of the main board a 
large iron case containing several compartments. An opal glass in front 
of each compartment forms the front of the case. Behind each glass is 

II 
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painted a number corresponding to each of the generators, boosters, 
etc. Each compartment contains an incandescent lamp, which may be 
switched on and off by means of a switch attached to the regulating 
resistance standard of the generator to be signalled. Similar cases, also 
divided into compartments, are fixed near the stop-valves of the genera- 
tors, etc. These compartments are labelled with instructions such as, 




Fig. 166. — Positive generator panel (Glasgow). 

«* Start," **Up," "Steady," "Down,*' "Stop." It is obvious that the 
figures and words on the opalescent glass will only be visible when the 
lamp is lighted behind it. A loud bell draws the driver's attention to the 
fact that the switchboard attendant wishes to communicate with him. 
By looking at the signalling case over the switchboard he sees which 
generator is signalled, and on going to the stop-val?e he receives his 
instructions from the signal-box attached to the same. 
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Glasgow. 

The arrangement of switchgear at the Glasgow lighting stations is 
widely different from that to be found in any other low-tension station. 
This was constructed to the design of Mr W. A. Chamen, the city 
electrical engineer. Fig. 154 illustrates the general scheme of connections. 




Fio. 156.— Negative generator panel (Glasgow). 

Positive and negative generator panels A and B are placed on the ground 
floor directly opposite each generator. Connections are run from these to 
four sets of positive and negative 'bus bars CD supported beneath the 
feeder switchgear gallery. This gallery runs the entire length of the 
engine-room. The feeder panels E F are arranged in sections, each section 
dealing with eight feeders. The sections are arranged alternatively, 
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positive and negative. By this means the positive and negative connections 
are efficiently separated ; at the same time the distance between the positive 
and negative connections to any one feeder does not exceed a few feet. The 
feeder panels are equipped with horizontal and vertical 'bus bars, by means 
of which any feeder may be plugged on to either of the four 'bus bars. 
These 'bus bars may, if desired, be maintained at different pressures, or 
may all be coupled in parallel. 

Figs. 155 and 156 indicate the arrangement of apparatus on the 

positive and negative generator 
panels. The lead from the positive 
terminal of the generator is con- 
nected to one terminal of the main 
circuit-breaker A. The other ter- 
minal of the circuit-breaker is con- 
nected to the top of a duplex fuse. 
This duplex fuse consists of two 
fuses in series, either one of which 
may be short-circuited by the switch 
B. After leaving the fuse the 
current is taken through one of 
the author's discriminating cutouts 
C (see fig. 99). This cutout 
is constructed to open the circuit 
only in the event of its generator 
failing and tending to short circuit 
the 'bus bars. The top of the cutout 
is connected to the centre contact 
of the four-way plug connector D. 
By means of this connector the 
generator may be plugged on to any 
of the four 'bus bars referred to 
above. The arrangement of the 
negative panel is somewhat similar, 
the chief difference being that a 
recording ammeter E is inserted in 
the circuit instead of the discriminating cutout. The details of the plug 
connector are shown in fig. 157. 

This plug consists of a laminated S-shaped contact carried on a removable 
key. The projection at the end of this key fits in the slotted key- way 
mounted in the slate base. The plugs can only be withdrawn by turning 
them through 180 degrees from the position in which they were 
inserted, and they cannot be turned beyond this. Although these plugs 
are not intended for making or breaking the circuit, carbon sparking pieces 
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Fig. 157.— Details of Glasgow plug switch. 
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G are fitted on the contact plugs, so that they will not be injured if current 
is broken at this point 

Some of the feeder panels are illustrated in fig. 1 58, and a sectional 
view of these feeder panels is shown in fig. 159. Each feeder is connected 
to the lower contact plug of the duplex fuse A. Above this is mounted 
the emergency circuit- breaker B. The contacts of this circuit-breaker are 
divided into four blades. Three of these blades are directly connected to 
the shaft about which they turn, whereas the fourth blade is loose on the 




Fio. 159.— Section through feeder panels (Glasgow). 

shaft. By this arrangement a comparatively quick break may be obtained. 
The first effect of pulling the operating handle is to break the circuit 
through the three rigidly connected blades, leaving the supply momentarily 
maintained through the remaining blade. The circuit is finally broken by 
the loose blade being knocked out by the weight on the end of the operat- 
ing lever. To prevent burning of the contacts, the final spark is taken by 
carbon blocks. 

The front panel carries the operating handle of the emergency circuit- 
breaker, the contact blocks for the plug connectors, and a combined 
recording ammeter and voltmeter for each feeder. The latter extremely 
useful combination was made by Messrs Kelvin and White. The 
advantage of having a daily record of the current and £.M.F. of each 
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feeder ou one chart is obvious. The rotating drums of these instruments are 
all actuated by a pawl and ratchet movement controlled by one regulating 
clock situated in the centre of the switchboard gallery. These instruments, 
in addition to recording the current and pressure, also indicate the same 
at each instant on a vertical scale. 

A feature of this switchgear is the magnitude of the conducting 

circuits. Provision has been 
made for dealing with no less 
than forty pairs of feeders, 
and each of the feeder con- 
nections is designed to carry 
1000 amperes, with a wide 
margin. All the contact 
blocks, etc., are of solid forged 
copper, and are very massive. 
It is stated that over 40 tons 
of copper were used for the 
main 'bus bars alone. 

The switchboard gallery 
itself is of novel construction, 
being built of iron and paved 
with glass blocks. The glass 
projects above the iron in such 
a manner that attendants 
are thoroughly insulated from 
earth, and the use of rubber 
mats is therefore unnecessary. 
A further advantage of this 
construction is that the 
generator panels below the 
switchboard gallery are effi- 
ciently lighted. 

Kelvin and White's 
Switchboard. 

Fig. 161.— Paralleling voltmeter. 

The supply of the whole 
of the current for the Glasgow International Exhibition in 1900-1 was 
controlled by the switchboard illustrated ir. fig. 160. Panels are provided 
for twelve generators and eight feeders, dealing in all with 3000 amperes. 
The middle panel is fitted with bar and dynamo voltmeters, electro-static 
voltmeters, recording voltmeters, an earth current recorder, middle wire 
and earth ampere gauges, voltmeter switches, etc. 
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Balancing and pilot illuminated dial voltmeters are mounted on 
swivel brackets on the top of the switchboard frame. Positive and 
negative panels for each feeder are mounted, one directly above the other, 
immediately to the right and left of the middle panel, all the positive 
panels being at the top. Each positive generator panel is equipped with 
an ammeter and main switch, and each negative panel carries a Ferguson- 
White return current cutout, a dynamo field regulating hand- wheel, and 
a pair of sockets for a Kelvin portable paralleling voltmeter. An 
illustration of this voltmeter is shown in fig. 161. Its use does away 
with a large number of small wires between the paralleling voltmeters 
and switches, which are often a source of trouble. All the positive 
feeder panels are fixed at the left end of the board, and the corresponding 
negative panels at the right end. Each panel is fitted with a switch and 
a combined recording ammeter and voltmeter similar to that described 
above. These recorders are all controlled by the clock erected above the 
top of the board. The whole of the panels are of polished white marble 
carried on a steel framework. 

Ferranti Low-Temdon Switchboard. 

Messrs Ferranti have recently turned their attention to constructing 
switchboards for controlling low-tension systems. Fig. 162 is a section 
and front elevation of a portion of a switchboard they have constructed 
to Mr E. T. Ruthven-Murray*s specification for the Willesden Corporation. 
The general design of this board is somewhat similar to the standard 
Ferranti high-tension board described in the previous chapter. 

A special feature of the arrangement, suggested by Mr Ruthven- 
Murray^ is the 'bus bar change-over switch for connecting the respective 
generators and feeders to any one pair of the four pairs of 'bus bars pro- 
vided. This arrangement is shown in fig. 162. 

The positive terminal of each generator is connected to the release coil 
A of a maximum and reverse current cutout. This coil is carried in a case, 
which is provided with contacts somewhat on the lines of the standard 
Ferranti fuse. The operation of removing it and replacing it by 
another is, therefore, very simple. The connection to the positive 'bus 
bars T)^ D^ D* D* is completed through the switch B, an ammeter C, 
and the four- way switch referred to above. The connection from the 
negative terminal of the dynamo is carried directly to the four-way switch 
E in the top compartment of the switchboard. Voltmeters F for various 
purposes are mounted above the switchboard. These voltmeters are 
carried on miniature tram rails G, one of these rails being divided into 
sections, and the circuits across which potential readings are required are 
connected to different sections of this divided rail. By merely pushing the 
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voltmeter along these rails to the desired section any reading required 
may be obtained. The generator field switches H and field ammeters J 
are mounted on a panelled desk in front of the switchboard. Hand-wheels 
K for regulating the field resistances are mouuted on shafts connected to 
the rheostats situated below the gallery floor. Receptacles are also 
provided on the top of this desk panel for receiving the contacts of a 
portable paralleling voltmeter L. Somewhat similar panels to the 



Fig. 162.— Section through Willesden L.T. switchgear. 

generator panels shown in fig. 162 are provided for the feeders, boosters, 
and balancing circuits. 

A section of another Ferranti low-tension board is shown in fig. 163. 
This board was constructed for the Hackney Corporation to the speci- 
fication of the consulting engineer, Mr Robert Hammond. A feature of 
this board is the back-to-back arrangement of the generator and feeder 
panels. 

The combined main switches and automatic cutouts used in the 
generator circuits are of the Ferranti loose handle type. Provision is 
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made for plugging each generator feeder on to any one of the|four pairs of 
'bus bars provided. Fig. 164 is a front view of the generator switchgear. 
The battery regulating switches can just be seen at the top of this 



Fio. 163.— Section through Hackney L.T, switchgear. 

photograph, supported from the ceiling over the switchboard gallery. 
These switches are controlled by handles &ted at the lower extremities of 
vertical shafts supported in the centre of the switchboard. Bevelled 
wheels at the top of these shafts engage with horizontal shafts upon which 
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the worm wheels driving the screw shaft of the regulating switches are 
fixed. 

The positive and negative generator panels are fixed respectively to the 



I 



s 
o 






right and left of the battery controlling gear. In addition to the field 
switches on the front of the panelled desk, at the bottom of the switchboard 
two cases are fixed, each containing twenty fuses, in which the feeder pilot 
wires terminate. A twenty- way pilot wire voltmeter switch is fixed above 
each set of fuses. 
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Fig. 165 is a reproduction of a photograph taken from one end of the 
switchgear, showing the generator gear on the left, and the feeder gear on 
the right of the illustration. 



Fio. 165.— End view of Hackney board, showing back-to-back arrangement of 
generator and feeder panels. 

Boston, U.S.A., Switcbgear. 

An interesting example of American practice in the arrangement of 
low-tension switchgear is to be seen at the Atlantic Avenue station, Boston. 
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The generating plant at this station is divided into two distinct engine- 
rooms, and the switches and other controlling apparatus are arranged in a 
separate room. This switchboard room is entirely shut off from the 
engine-rooms, but the switchboard attendant can signal to the attendants 
in either engine-room by means of dial posts of the Cory system of 
engine telegraphs. Each signalling set consists of one disc signifying the 
engine or booster in question, and a second disc denoting the instructions 
to be given regarding that unit. A sectional view of the switch-room is 



Fig. 166. — Section through Boston L.T. switch-room. 

shown in fig. 166. All the recording and indicating instruments are fixed 
on a gallery running all round the switch-room, the apparatus controlling 
the generators being on the section of the gallery at one end of the room, 
with the feeder panels on each of the side galleries. The actual 
generator switches are placed on the ground floor, and are motor 
controlled by relay switches on an operating desk situated near the 
generator section of the gallery. The operating desk and instruments for 
the generator section are not shown in fig. 166, but the approximate 
position of this apparatus is indicated by the letter A. 
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There are at present forty motor-driven main generator switches. 
These are arranged in two rows parallel with the side galleries, there 
being twenty positive switches in one row, and twenty negative switches 
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in the other row. Room is left for two more rows of switches in the 
positions where they are shown dotted. These switches are used to con- 
nect the positive and negative leads from the generator on to either 
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pair of the five pairs of 'bus bars provided. Each generator lead is con- 
nected to the vertical bar D of one of these switches, and the five 'bus bars 
£^ B^, etc., are run horizontally, one above the other, from end to end of 
each row of switches. These 'bus bars, which are maintained at different 
pressures, are connected by heavy flexible cables to the corresponding 'bus 
bars behind the feeder panels on each side uf the gallery. Connections are 
run from the feeder 'bus bars to the respective contacts of multiple blade 
five-way switches (see fig. 17, Chapter XL). One of these switches is pro- 
vided for each of the positive and negative connections to every feeder. 
Above the feeder switches are ammeters E of both the Weston and 
Thomson astatic types in series with the feeders. The potential at the 
distributing end of the feeders is indicated by pilot wires connected to a 
common voltmeter through a large multiple contact voltmeter switch. 

Some of the large motor-driven switches on the ground floor are 
designed to carry a current of 7000 amperes. The construction of these 
switches is such that it is impossible to connect one generator to two Ibus 
bars simultaneously. If a generator is already connected to one of these 
'bus bars, and the relay switch controlling the motor is put in the position 
to connect this generator to another 'bus bar, the motor will close the second 
switch, but before doing so it will automatically open the switch through 
which the generator was previously connected. These switches are pro- 
vided with a magnetic blow-out which breaks any arc that may be formed 
on opening the switch. 

A general view of the switchboard room, taken from the operating desk, 
is shown in fig. 167. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EXAMPLES OF COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS. 

* Edinburgh ' : low-tension continuous current three-wire system; general arrangement 
of apparatus, method of obtaining different pressures for long and short feeders, 
battery charging and regulating arrangements, and signalling arrangements — 
'Hull' : high-tension, constant pressure, continuous current system ; rotary trans- 
formers in sub-stations controlled by special long-distance switches and pilot 
wires from generating station — 'Hastings': single phase, alternating current 
system ; construction, general arrangement, and equipment of sub-stations ; area of 
supply divided into two large networks, each network being subdivided into a 
number of small networks interconnected at sub-stations only ; arrangements for 
cutting off the whole of the high-tension feeders and transformers during the hours 
of light load. 

It would be quite beyond the limited scope of this work to fully describe 
the large number of various systems of electrical distribution in use at the 
present time. An attempt will, however, be made in this chapter to briefly 
indicate the broad principles underlying some of the different systems. 

A few years ago there were practically only two systems of distribution, 
namely, the low-tension continuous* current system, and the high-tension 
alternating current system. It was thought by many at that time that 
the former system could only be efficiently used for very small and com- 
pact areas of supply. Within recent years the field for low-tension dis- 
tribution has been enormously increased, in the first place by the use of 
the three- wire system of distribution, invented by the late Dr John 
Hopkinson, and in the second place by the commercial introduction of 
the 200-volt lamp. The object of both these improvements has been to 
increase the pressure of distribution. 

The effect of doubling the pressure is of far greater importance than 
appears at first sight. The area that can be efficiently supplied by a given 
pressure is limited by the difficulties of regulation, the Board of Trade 
regulations stipulating that the maximum variation of pressure from the 
declared pressure shall not exceed 2 per cent. 

177 12 
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Now, with a given load, the effect of doubling the pressure in any con- 
ductor is to halve the current density. The voltage drop per 100 yards 
run is therefore halved, and as a consequence the length of the conductor 
may be doubled for a given drop of pressure; but if the declared 
pressure is also doubled^ the voltage drop in the conductor may also be 
doubled without exceeding the stipulated percentage variation of pressure. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the effect of doubling the pressure is to 
permit the use of feeders four times the original length. If the 
generating station is situated in the centre of the area of supply, this 
station can efficiently supply at a declared pressure of 200 volts an 
area sixteen times as great as it could deal with at a declared pressure 
of 100 volts. 

By the use of the three-wire system referred to above the difference of 
potential between the conductors may be doubled without increasing the 
declared pressure across consumers' lamps, or if desired, this system may be 

T 




Fio. 168. — Diagram illustrating three-wire system of distribution and method 
of boosting up pressure for long feeders. 

combined with the use of high-voltage lamps, and the efficient area of 
supply correspondingly increased. By means of the three-wire system con- 
sumers' lamps are virtually connected two in series, as indicated diagram- 
matically in fig. 168. For this purpose installations have to be balanced 
so that the load directly connected to one main shall be approximately 
equal to the load directly connected to the other main. 

It is, of course, impossible in practice to arrange that these loads exactly 
balance each other under all conditions ; if, therefore, lamps were coupled in 
this way across a two-wire system, it is obvious that the resistance of the 
lamps on the side most heavily loaded will be considerably lower than the 
resistance of the lighter load, and as a consequence the E.M.F. across the 
latter will be much higher than across the former, and the maximum per- 
missible variation of pressure will in consequence be greatly exceeded. To 
overcome this difficulty, Dr Hopkinson suggested that the common point 
of connection between the lamps in series should be connected to a third 
wire, carried back to the generating station, and that two small generators 
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coupled in series should be provided to supply the out-of -balance current. 
If, for instance, in fig. 168 the load between the positive conductor and 
middle wire is 2200 amperes, and that between the negative conductor 
and middle wire is 2000 amperes, the main generators A and B will supply 
the balanced current of 2000 amperes on the positive side, and the balancer 
C^ will supply the 200 amperes out-of-balance current on this side. If 
now 400 amperes is switched off the positive side, and the load on the 
negative side remains as above, the main generators A and B will now 
be required to supply the 1800 amperes balanced load^ and the negative 
generator C^ will supply the 200 amperes out-of-balance current on 
this side. 

It is obvious that the middle wire is only required to carry the out-of- 
balance current, and as a consequence the sectional area may be very much 
less than that of the outer wires. In many cases the middle wires are not 
brought back to the generating station, two-wire feeders being used, and 
the balancing generators are driven by motors situated at convenient 
centres in the distributing areas. 

In very large and heavily loaded districts it is customary to provide 
two or more sets of 'bus bars in the generating station, and to maintain 
these at different pressures. The very long feeders F^ F^, fig. 168, 
supplying outlying districts are connected to 'bus bars at higher pressures, 
and a drop of pressure considerably greater than the variation allowed 
by the Board of Trade regulations is then permissible, as these regulations 
only refer to the variation at consumers' terminals. The higher pressure 
on these 'bus bars may be maintained either by connecting them to 
independent generators E, or by inserting boosters D^ D^ between the sets 
of 'bus bars, these boosters being constructed to give the few extra volts 
required. 

Edinburgh (Low-Tension Direct Current). 

Edinburgh is supplied by two distinct generating stations a considerable 
distance apart. Both stations feed, however, the same common area 
of supply, and are therefore interconnected. The details given below 
refer particularly to the station at McDonald Road. 

Fig. 169 is a diagram of the connections between the generators, main 
'bus bars, and feeders. The generators G are coupled to the main 'bus 
bars through an ampere hour-meter A, double-pole duplex fuses F^ F', 
double-pole carbon break switches S^ S^, a dynamo ammeter D^. and plug 
'bus bar connectors P^ P^. 

A multiple way voltmeter switch K is connected to each terminal of 
the double-pole main switch, by means of which a pair of voltmeters V^ V^, 
common to all generators, may, by one movement of this switch, be con- 
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nected respeotively acroBS (he poles of the generator and the IbuB bars on 
which the ^nerator is plugged. The advantage of this arrangement is 
that there is no chance of the voltage of the wrong bars being taken. 
To connect a generator on to the 'bus bars, the E.M.F. of the incoming 




Voltmeter connectioDs 
to other generators. 

Fig. 169.— Diagram of connections of generator and feeder panels (Edinburgh). 

generator is adjusted until both voltmeters read alike. The main switch 
is then closed. 

It will be obvious, on referring to fig. 169, that the simultaneous closing 
of any two voltmeter switches connected to the one pair of voltmeters 
would parallel the generators through this connection. To prevent this 
the voltmeter switches are so constructed that they can only be turned on 
and off by a key, and only one such key is provided for each pair of volt- 
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meters. As this key cannot be withdrawn when a switch is closed, it is 
impossible to dose two switches simultaneously. 

The dynamo fuses are arranged with double contacts, so that, if it is 
required to examine a fuse or to increase or decrease the sectional area of 
a fuse when the particular generator to which it is connected is working, 
it is merely necessary to insert another fuse before withdrawing the one 
to be altered. 

The feeders are equipped on each pole with single-pole carbon break 
switches S^ S^ the positive and negative switches being capable of 
separate and independent control. Thus a feeder may be disconnected 
on the positive side, and left connected on the negative side, or vice 
versa. 

The feeders are taken from the 'bus bars through the ammeters 
D^ D^ and single-pole switches referred to above from the top of the 
board to the wall behind the panels; they are then carried along the 
surface of the wall, and finally run down into the feeder tunnel. This 
timnel extends about a mile towards the centre of the city. From the 
further end of this the feeders are taken to different points of the dis- 
tributing network. 

No fuses or cutouts are used on the feeders. Each feeder switch is, 
however, shunted by a light fuse F^ F^. This fuse momentarily carries the 
current after the main switch is opened, and is intended to interrupt any 
are formed on opening a heavily loaded circuit. 

The middle wire or earthed conductor L^, fig. 170, generally called the 
third wire, is brought in through an ammeter D^^ and is connected to the 
third wire 'bus bar. This is in turn connected to earth through an 
ammeter D^ and meter A^. 

Any feeder may be connected on to either of the three pairs of 
'bus bars by means of flexible cables and coned connectors C^ C^ C, fig. 
169. All the feeders within a certain radius are connected to the 
middle 'bus bars B^, and the longer feeders are connected to the top 
bars B^. These bars are in consequence termed, respectively^ the short 
bars and the long bars. The third or bottom bars B^ are reserved as 
spare bars. 

Wheu the feeders are fully loaded it is necessary to maintain a consider- 
ably higher pressure across the long feeders than is required across the short 
feeders, to allow for a greater drop of pressure in the former, due to their 
increased length (see fig. 168). This is provided for by running the long 
bars at higher pressure than the short bars ; for instance, in order to 
obtain an even pressure throughout the entire system of distribution, it 
may be necessary to supply the long feeders at a pressure of, say, 540 
volts, while the short feeders only require 500 volts. This increased 
pressure may, of course, be obtained by regulating the generators connected 
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to the long bars to give a higher E.M.F. than those connected to the short 
bars. It is obvious that the increased drop referred to will only occur 
during the hours of heavy load ; that is to say, for many hours every day 
the pressure required across the long bars will be identical with that across 
the short bars, and during these hours it will be neither necessary nor 
advisable to run two systems. To obviate so doing, positive and negative 
bar connecting switch panels are provided. These are equipped with bar 
coupling switches S^ S®, fig. 170, ammeters D® D^, fuses, three-way plug 
connectors, and voltmeters, the connections being as shown in fig. 170. 



I LfiU 

Fig. 170. — Connections of bar coupling and earth panels (Edinburgh). 

In this, as in all other cases, positive and negative connections are both 
mounted on one panel ; they are, however, shown separate in fig. 170, 
with the object of attaining greater diagrammatic clearness. 

During the hours of light load, plugs are inserted as shown black in 
fig. 170, and the bar coupling switches are closed. Under these conditions 
the long and short bars may be treated as one bar ; consequently all the 
feeders may, if the load is small enough, be supplied from one generator. 
When it becomes necessary to raise the pressure of the supply to the long 
feeders, the generators are plugged on to both long and short bars, and 
made to take their proper proportions of load, until the ammeters D^ on 
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the bar coupling panels fall to zero. The bar coupling switches are then 
opened, and the supply to the two systems is kept entirely separate. 
Each system may now be regulated to give the required pressure at the 
feeding points. 

The bars may be again reconnected when the load has fallen suffi- 
ciently to make it unnecessary to maintain two different pressures at the 
generating station. For this purpose the voltage across the long and short 
bars is adjusted until the readings are identical; this is shown by the 
voltmeters Y^ V^ connected across the top and bottom of the bar coupling 
switches falling to zero. When this occurs the coupling switches may 
be closed. 

It may sometimes occur that the load on, say^ the positive long bar 
drops sufficiently to enable the long and short bars to be coupled on the 
positive side some considerable time before it is possible to couple the 
negative bars ; in that case the positive bars may be connected and the 
long bar on the negative side left disconnected from the negative short 
bar, and maintained at the higher pressure required. 

It will appear from the above that it may be frequently necessary to 
run a generator on each system only half loaded ; that is to say, this double 
system may involve the running of an additional generator to that which 
would be required if the whole of the feeders were supplied at one 
pressure. To reduce the loss this would entail, equalising boosters are 
provided. The connections to these equalisers are shown in fig. 171. 

A motor M is connected, through a motor-starting switch S S, fuses, 
etc., across the positive and negative short 'bus bars. Small generators 
G^ G^ are coupled on to each end of the shaft of this motor, these generators 
being each capable of generating 800 amperes at 25 volts. Arrangements 
are provided for connecting one generator between the long and short 
bars on the positive side, and the other between the long and short bars 
on the negative side. 

Let it be supposed that the total output of the station at a given time 
is 6000 amperes, and that of this, 2400 amperes are being supplied to 
the long bars at a pressure of 540 volts, and 3400 amperes to the short 
bars at a pressure of 500 volts. Let it further be assumed that the 
output of the generators is 1000 amperes each. To meet the above 
demand it will be necessary to run three generators on the long bars 
and four generators on the short bars — that is to say, altogether seven 
generators will be required; whereas, if the two bars were coupled to- 
gether^ the whole of the work could be done by six generators. Obviously 
what is required is that 400 amperes be taken off the long bars and put 
on to the short bars ; it will then only be necessary to run two generators, 
instead of three, on the long bars. The way in which this transference 
is effected will be understood on reference to fig. 171. 
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The motor of the equalising booster is run up to speed by closing 
the motor-starting switches S S. The field switch F^ of, say, the 
positive generator is then closed, and the resistance in series with 
the field of this generator is adjusted until the pressure across it is 
identical with the difference of pressure between the long and short 
positive 'bus bars, as indicated by the two 'bus bar and booster 
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Fio. 171.— Connections of equaliser or booster panels (Edinburgh). 

voltmeters Y^ V^ connected across the main switches. When this 
occurs the switches S^ S^ connecting the booster between the long 
and short bars on the positive side may be closed. The resist- 
ance in series with the field of this generator may now be further 
reduced until the ammeter in the booster circuit indicates that 
the 400 amperes required are being supplied to the long bar from 
the short bar The above operation is then repeated on the negative 
side. 
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If the efficiency of the equalising booster be, say, 80 per cent., the 
total load on the short bars will now be as follows : — 

Current supplied to the short feeders .... 3400 amperes. 
Current supplied through the booster to the long 

feeders 400 „ 

Current taken by motor when boosting up, 400 

amperes, 40 volts, at an efficiency of 80 per cent. 40 „ 



Total current to be supplied by generators connected 

to short bars 3840 amperes. 



Whereas the load on the long bars will now be reduced as follows : — 

Current supplied to the long feeders .... 2400 amperes. 
Less current received from the short bars . . . 400 „ 



Total current supplied by generators feeding long bars 2000 amperes. 

Thus it will be seen two generators only will be required for the long 
bars and four generators for the short bars, namely, a total of six, instead 
of seven which would be req\iired if the equalisers were not used. 

The method of connecting up the balancers required in connection 
with this system should be noted. The connections are so arranged 
that either of the balancing generators can be switched on to either of 
the positive or negative bars connected to the long or short feeders. 

With the plugs arranged as shown in fig. 172, the left-hand generator 
in the diagram is connected between the long negative and neutral bars, 
whereas the right-hand generator is connected between the long positive 
and neutral bars. If the change-over plugs were inserted in the top 
holes instead of the second holes, the left-hand generator would then 
become the positive and the right-hand one the negative generator. Two 
such panels provide for the connection of one pair of balancers to the 
long bars, and another pair to the short bars, or all four balancers may be 
connected to one set of bars. 

It will appear, on referring to fig. 172, that the insertion of one change- 
over plyg in the top hole Y, when a second plug is in the middle hole X, 
will cause a short circuit across this generator. To provide against this 
a guard slab is arranged to slide over the change-over plug holes in such 
a manner that it is impossible to insert a second pair of plugs before 
withdrawing the first pair. 

When the guard is in the position in which it is shown in fig. 173, the 
plugs may be inserted in the middle holes. To insert plugs in the top or 
bottom holes, the guard slab must be shifted to the left or to the right, 
and this cannot be done until both the plugs have been withdrawn from 
the middle holes. 
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The batteries, of which there are two^ are connected up as shown in 
fig. 174. Each battery consists of 140 cells. The batteries are joined in 
series, one (H) being connected between the positive bars and the third 
wire, and the other (J) between the latter and the negative bars. Con- 
nections from thirty regulating cells H^ J^, on the extreme end of each 
battery, are brought to four regulating switches I^ P P I* (two on each 
pole). These switches are fixed in a glass house in the battery-room, which 
is some distance away from the main switchboard. They are nevertheless 
controlled from the switch gallery. Each regidating switch is mechani- 



Fio. 172. — Connections of balancer panels (Edinburgh). 

cally connected to a hand- wheel (see fig. 153) on the switch gallery by 
means of a steel wire maintained in constant tension, and run through an 
iron pipe to prevent sagging. The construction is such that a complete 
turn of the controlling handle just cuts one cell in or out. An indicator 
on the wheel shows the number of cells in circuit. 

The movable contacts of the regulating switches are provided with 
pilot contacts; these are connected to the main contacts through 
resistances, to prevent the cells being short circuited when moving from 
one contact to the next. If by accident the movable contact should be 
left in an intermediate position, the charge or discharge current will 
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pass through this resistance. To obyiate trouble from this cause a 
relay is shunted across the resistance, and this, when current is passing 
through the resistance, closes a local circuit and rings a^ bell on the switch 
gallery. 

The object of the two regulating switches on each pole is to enable 
the battery to be simultaneously connected across two distinct systems 
requiring different pressures and independent regulation. Thus in fig. 
174, 138 cells are connected across the long positive bar and the third 
wire, and 138 cells between the latter and the long negative bar; 
whereas only 113 cells are connected on each side between the short 




Fio. 173.— Guard slate for plugs. 

bars and third wire. It will be evident that all cells up to 113 are 
being discharged at the rate of the current supplied to the short bars, 
plus the current supplied to the long bars; whereas cells 113 to 138 are 
being discharged at the rate of the supply to the long bars only. 

The ammeters D® D^ (fig. 174) between the r^ulating switches and the 
positive and negative 'bus bars show the rate of discharge or charge to or 
from the long or short bars, and the ammeters D^® D** between the battery 
and the third wire show the total rate of charge or discharge. 

Separate cables Q^ Q^ are run from the third wire side of each battery 
to the switchboard^ so that the batteries can be entirely disconnected 
from each other. 

To charge the batteries, boosters T^ T^ are inserted in series with the 
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connection to the third wire. T^ or T^ is plugged on, and its two switches 
closed, thus connecting it across the main disconnecting switch S^ or S^^ on 
the third wire. The motor M^ or M^ driving this booster is then run up to 
speed, and the main switch S^ or S^^ is opened, the unexcited armature 
winding thus becoming part of the battery circuit ; by exciting the field of 
the generator, and by varying the resistance in circuit with it^ any desired 
pressure may be added to the 'bus bar voltage. 

Either of the two boosters provided may, by means of the plug con- 
nectors, be connected in series with either battery. If plugged as shown 
in fig. 174^ the right-band booster in the diagram is connected in series 
with the positive, and the left-hand booster with the negative battery. 
If the plugs were inserted in the top holes, the above arrangement would 
be reversed. By plugging the boosters on to the bottom contacts they 
may be used as balancing equalisers. 

Hull (High-Teiudoii Direct Current). 

In districts where the area of supply is very scattered, and there is 
a considerable demand for power, some engineers advocate the use of a 
high-tension direct current^ constant pressure system. This system is in 
successful operation at Hull, Oxford, and a few other towns in this 
country. Current is generated at a pressure of from 2000 to 3000 volts^ 
and is transmitted to sub-stations at this pressure, and there transformed 
down by rotary continuous current convertors to a pressure of 400 volts, 
and distributed as such on the three- wire system. 

The general system of control is illustrated diagrammatically in fig. 1 75. 
Each generator D is connected to the main 'bus bars through a double - 
pole return current circuit-breaker E. From these 'bus bars a number of 
concentric feeders are run to a corresponding number of transformers 
grouped in sub-stations at different points of the area of supply, there 
usually being four or five transformers in each sub-station. Each feeder is 
connected directly on to the terminals of its transformer ; that is to say, there 
are no high-tension circuit-breakers in the sub-stations. In the generating 
station a feeder panel is provided for each feeder or transformer. This 
panel is equipped with a voltmeter F for indicating through pilot wires 
the pressure at the feeding point, an ammeter G, a double-pole automatic 
excess current circuit-breaker H, and a regulating switch a he The 
regulating switch is divided into two distinct halves. One half, a5, cuts in 
or out a fine wire resistance used for starting purposes only ; whereas the 
other half, he, controls a much heavier resistance, a portion of which may 
always be left in circuit for obtaining an accurate regulation of pressure at 
the feeding point when running under load. There are also two pilot- 
wire switches, one of which, J, is used for connecting the voltmeter across 
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the distributing system, or across the low-tension terminals of the trans- 
former, before the latter is connected to the distributing system, and the 
other, E, for controlling through the pilot wires the low-tension switch S 
in the sub-station. 

To start up a transformer the voltmeter switch J is placed in contact 



■^ ffU j> ^ 




Fig. 175. — General system of control (Hull). 

with the upper stud, to ascertain the pressure across the low-tension 'bus 
bars in the sub-station, and this pressure is noted. The switch is then 
changed over to the lower contact. This will now show the pressure 
across the low-tension terminals of the transformer. The whole of the 
starting and regulating resistance is inserted in series with the feeder by 
means of the regulating switch, and the double-pole circuit-breaker H is 
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then closed ; this completes the circuit through the primary of the trans- 
former. The starting resistance is then slowly cut out. An increase of 
the current causes the armature of the transformer to rotate as an ordinary 
series motor. As the back E.M.F. of the motor increases with the speed, 
the starting resistance is further cut out. At first the field magnets of the 
transformer are excited by the series winding only, but as the armature 
gains speed the field due to the series is supplemented by a current in the 
shunt winding generated by the secondary winding on the rotating arma- 
ture. When the E.M.F. across the secondary terminals of the transformer 
has risen to about 75 per cent, of its normal pressure, the plunger L of the 
automatic cutout M is drawn down, and the series winding of the trans- 
former is thus short-circuited ; the transformer then continues to run as a 
shunt wound motor. The starting resistance is then further reduced until 
the voltmeter indicates a pressure across the secondary terminals of the 
transformer identical with the pressure previously noted across the distri- 
buting 'bus bars. When this balance of pressure is obtained the switch S 
is closed between the secondary terminals of the transformer and the low- 
tension 'bus bars. The starting resistance is finally further cut out until 
the transformer is taking its proper share of the load, as indicated by the 
ammeter G. 

The switch S is closed from the generating station by means of the 
pilot switch K. It will be seen from the diagram that by closing the 
switch K a circuit is completed through the operating coil of the switch S. 
An illustration of this long distance switch is shown in fig. 176. A very 
powerful iron-clad coil C lifts a heavily weighted armature when its circuit 
is closed. This armature carries a light metal framework, to which are 
fixed two pawls P and P\ These pawls engage in a ratchet tooth wheel T. 
When the armature and framework are drawn up by the attraction of the 
magnet, the pawl P engages in one tooth of the ratchet wheel, and rotates 
this in a clockwise direction through an angle of 45 degrees. Upon the 
circuit through the magnet being broken the armature falls by gravity, 
and the pawl P^ engages in another tooth of the ratchet wheel, and 
rotates this, also in a clockwise direction, through a further angle of 
45 degrees. The ratchet wheel may thus be constantly rotated in one 
direction by repeatedly making and breaking the circuit of the operating 
magnet. 

An arm D, carrying rollers R and R^ is rigidly fixed to the ratchet wheel, 
and when this is rotated through an angle of 45 degrees from the position 
in which it is shown the roller R^ comes in contact with and closes the arm 
E, carrying the short-circuiting contacts. The second movement of the 
ratchet wheel carries R^ away from E, and would allow the spring S to pull 
the contact arm out of the closed position, but this movement is prevented 
by the catch G. The third movement, however, causes the roller R to 
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come in contact with and to lift the catch G, and thus allows the contact 
arm to be pulled out of the closed position by the spring S. The catch 
should also be released by the armature of the magnet M, in the event of 
a heavy current flowing back from the secondary 'bus bars into the low- 
tension winding of the transformer. This cutout magnet is wound with 
two windings, one of these windings being in series with the connection 
between the transformer and the 'bus bars, and the other being connected 
across the 'bus bars. So long as the generator is supplying current to the 




Fio. 176. — Long distance switch. 



'bus bars these two windings neutralise each other, and there is conse- 
quently little or no magnetic pull upon the armature. If, however, current 
should return from the 'bus bars to the generator, the two windings will 
assist each other to magnetise the core of the magnet, and the armature 
will be attracted up, and will, with a smart blow, trip the catch 
holding the switch in its closed position. This long distance switch is 
constructed on such thoroughly mechanical lines that there is perhaps 
little chance of its failing. Should it do so, however, the attendant 
at the generating station will be able to detect it by noticing the 
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behaviour of the ammeter and voltmeter connected to this particular 
feeder, and will then send a man to this subnatation to operate the switch 
by hand. 

The low-tension current is distributed on the three-wire system. Some 
of the transformers are connected directly across the 400-volt wires, but 
other transformers are wound to give 200 volts only^ and are connected 
between the outer and middle wires of the system. The latter are used 
as balancing transformers. 



HaBtings (SiDgle-phafle Altemating Ouirent System). 

In many towns the area of supply is of such a scattered nature that 
distribution cannot be effected economically even by aid of the three-wire 
system, at pressures of less than 500 volts, and the demand for motors 
is, and always will be, so extremely limited that the installation of a H.T. 
continuous current system or of a polyphase system is not justifiable. 
Hastings and St Leonards, being purely residential districts, are typical 
examples of such an area of supply. It is generally admitted that for 
distributing electricity to such a district the single-phase altemating 
current system is most eminently suited. 

Current is generated at Hastings at a pressure of 2200 volts, and is 
fed to convenient centres throughout the area of supply, and there 
transformed down to the pressure required. Until a few years ago the 
pressure was reduced to 100 volts by a large number of transformers 
placed on consumers' premises or in transformer chambers under the 
streets. This was, however, far from satisfactory. Quite apart from the 
risks of fire, etc., the arrangement was vezy inefficient, as the magnetising 
current losses in so many transformers were vezy heavy. The controlling 
arrangements were also very unsatisfactory, as the transformer switches 
and fuses were all placed in the transformer cases, and consequently when a 
transformer failed it often set up an arc which short-circuited the switches 
and fuses; and as no other means was provided for isolating the fault, 
a complete shut-down was often rendered necessary. 

In view of the difficulties referred to above, it was decided to group 
the transformers in a few properly equipped sub-stations. To limit the 
number of sub-stations, the supply to consumers* lamps was increased 
from 100 to 200 volts, and triple concentric distributors were laid, 
to permit of distribution on the three-wire system with 400 volts across 
the outer conductors. Thus it was found possible to economically 
arrange the sub-stations from half a mile to three-quarters of a mile 
apart. 

At the time these alterations were made it was the common practice 
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to place sub-stations under ground, the usual means of entrance being 
through a trap door. The author was strongly opposed to this practice, 
and made a great effort to keep all the sub-stations at Hastings above 
ground, so that they could be entered for inspection by merely unlocking 
an ordinary door. Some considerable difficulty was experienced in getting 
all the necessary sites in the centres required, but they were ultimately 
secured, and the result has more than justified the effort. 

Sufficient attention has not always been paid to the arrangement of 
conductors in sub-stations. These are often bunched together without 
any attempt to keep them in any sort of order. As a result, when a fault 
occurs, a considerable amount of time is wasted in tracing out the con- 
nections. The leads to and from the feeders, distributors, transformers, 
and controlling apparatus should be arranged in such a manner that the 
purpose of each can be seen at a glance. 

Figs. 177 and 178 show the H.T. and L.T. sides of one of the 
Hastings sub-stations, and fig. 179 is a diagram of connections. All the 
H.T. cables are encased in steel tubes cleated to the wall, so as to be clearly 
diagrammatical. The tubes containing the inner wires are painted red, and 
the outer or earthed wires black. The H.T. 'bus bars are fed by two 
distinct feeders connected in parallel through a discriminating choking 
coil (see Chapter V.). 

The transformer fuses are mounted on two panels fixed to the wall, a 
separate panel being provided for each half of the station. The failure 
of a fuse, causing an arc, on one panel is therefore not liable to affect the 
other panel. A hinged guard slate, which normally covers the fuse 
contacts and H.T. 'bus bar, may, on removing the fuse plugs, be lifted 
for examining the contacts. 

The transformers are arranged in pairs, the secondaries being wound for 
200 volts, and coupled in series to give 400 volts across the outer conductors 
of the three- wire system. A single conductor is run from the connection 
between each pair of transformers to the neutral 'bus bar, tq which the 
outer conductor of each triple concentric distributor is directly connected. 
The outer terminals of each pair of transformers are connected to the 
L.T. 'bus bars through a concentric cable, and a discriminating cutout 
is inserted in series with each conductor. The advantage of using a 
concentric cable for this purpose is that it entirely prevents any risk of 
a mistake being made in making or altering the connections — such, for 
instance, as an inner lead being connected to an outer 'bus bar. 

Ammeters, a three- wire wattmeter, and a double pole switch are inserted 
in the L.T. 'bus bars between the transformers and the distributors. A 
comparison of these sub-station wattmeters with the generating station 
wattmeters and with the sum of the consumers' meters shows the diflFerence 
between the secondary units distributed and the primary units generated, 
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and between the former and the units sold. The main switoh enables the 
sub-station to be disconnected from the distributing network on the 
secondary side without opening all the transformer switches. 



Fig. 177. — High-tension side, Hastings sub-station. 

The distributors are divided into two distinct networks, each large net- 
work consisting of a group of small networks interconnected through 
fuses only at the sub-stations. Thus in fig. 180 the small network C is only 
connected to adjoining networks at the sub-stations A and B. 
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This arrangement has many advantages. In the first place, should a 
low-tension short circuit occur on any distributor, the fuses at each end 
of the small network are blown, and the fault is isolated from the rest of 



Fio. 178. — Low- tension side, Hastings sub-station. 

the system. This, in addition to limiting the effect of the failure, greatly 
simplifies the work of localising the fault. It will be seen that each 
small network is jconnected, either directly or indirectly, to a sub-station 
adjoining the generating station. This one sub-station may be supplied 
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Fig. 179.— Diagram of connectious of a sub-station (Hastings), 
and A^, high-tension feeders supplying sub-station ; B, discriminating choking 
coil ; C and C^, switches for disconnecting either feeder ; D, discriminating tnna- 
fonner for operating switches C and C^ ; £, high-tension 'bus bars ; F, F^, F^, etc. , 
high-tension fuses; 6, G^, G^, etc., 20 kilo -watt transformers; H and H^, low- 
tension discriminating cutouts ; I and P, low-tension 'bus bars ; J and J^, main 
ammeters ; E, main three-way wattmeter ; L, double pole main switch, for discon- 
necting secondaries of transformers from distributing 'bus bars ; M, M, and M, 
distributing 'bus bars ; N and N, fuses on distributors. 
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from a small day load plant at the generating station, the current from 




the plant being conveyed directly to the transformers without going 
through the main switchboard. This enables the whole of the high- 
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tension system to be shut down during the hours of light load, thus 
entirely preventing the usual heavy losses in magnetising current and 
cablecharging current ; and, what is, perhaps, of even greater importance, 
the necessity of working on live high-tension connectors is entirely avoided. 
It may be thought that the drop of pressure when feeding through the 
distributors alone would be prohibitive. As a matter of fact, the day 
load during the long summer days is less than 10 per cent, of the maximum 
night load, and consequently the distributors will transmit the current 
ten times the distance with the same drop of pressure. 

To switch off the H.T. system, the main L.T. switches in each sub-station 
are first opened, thus disconnecting the secondaries of the transformers 
from the L.T. network. The sub-station at the works is then changed 
over to the day load plant, and the whole of the H.T. system is shut down. 
To change back again, the H.T. cables and transformers are run up to 
full pressure and the L.T. sub-station switches are closed. These switches 
may be closed through pilot wires run from each sub-station to the 
generating station. A pilot wire board at the works is equipped with 
small switches for operating the main sub-station switches, with lamps on 
each pilot wire which are extinguished should a transformer break down 
and cause its discriminating cutout to operate, and with a static voltmeter 
by means of which the distributing pressure at any sub-station may be 
ascertained. 

Each sub-station is connected by a private telephone line to the works 
and to other sub-stations. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

LONG DISTANCE TEANSMISSION. 

Determination of line pressure— The use of copper, aluminium, or steel for overhead 
conductors — Wooden or steel posts for ti-ansmission lines — Insulators, glass and 
porcelain — Leading in wires — Cable charging devices — Pressure lises due to open 
air arcs— Lightning arresters: 'Thomson,* 'Siemens,' 'Wurtz,* and 'Stanley* — 
Arrangement of choking coils and lightning arresters— Requiremmts that should 
be fulfilled by lightning arrestors — Earthed guard wire for lightning protection- 
Regulation of pressure, ' Gowan-Still ' regulating transformer — * Paderno * three-phase 
transmission scheme— *Thury*s* E.H.T. constant current system; simplicity of 
controlling arrangements ; regulation of motors ; excess potential cutout — 
Valtellina Electric Railway ; motors coupled in cascade. 

If there is one field, more than any other, in which electricity stands 
unrivalled, it is in the transmission of energy over long distances. The 
commercial transmission of large powers over lines from 100 to 300 
miles in length is now a matter of daily occurrence, both in Europe and 
America, particularly on the West Pacific coast ; one of the most notable 
instances being the Standard Bay Counties line, carried out by the Stanley 
Electric Manufacturing Co., under the supervision of Dr Perrine. 

In this country the demand for such schemes has not, so far, arisen, 
and is not likely ever to do so ; it is, in fact, probable that the use of long 
distance transmission lines will here be confined to electric railway work, 
though lines of moderate length will doubtless be largely used by some of 
the power distributing companies. 

Long distance transmission, to be a commercial success, entails the use 
of overhead wires, and the working at very high pressures. Both 
these factors introduce problems in connection with the controlling 
arrangements that do not arise, at least to the same extent, when 
working underground cables at moderate pressures. 

Detenmnation of Line Pressure.— One of the first questions to be deter- 
mined upon is the line pressure. A rough and ready rule suggested by 
Mr C. F. Scott, for determining the most economical pressure^ is that the 
pressure in thousands of volts should equal one-third of the number of miles 
over which energy is to be transmitted. 
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Conductors. — Overhead couductors are usually of copper, though 
alummium has heen employed in several transmission schemes. The latter 
has a higher tensile strength than copper, compared to its specific gravity, 



Fio. 181.— Steel post transmission line. 

hut its conductivity per square inch section is lower, and consequently 
the surface exposed to wind pressure is considerably greater. 

Dr Perrine in his book on Conductors for Electrical Distribution gives the 
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following relative values of copper a6d aluminium for a given length and 
resistance : — 

Copper. Aluminium. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Diameter 100 127 

Area 100 164 

Tensile strength 100 63 

Specific gravity 100 60 

For crossing large rivers where there are no bridges cast steel wire is 
used, on account of its high tensile strength. In these cases the high 
resistance of this wire is not an important factor, considering the short 



Fio. 182.— Wooden post transmission line. 

lengths employed. Such spans have been erected in Egypt and India 
exceeding a mile in length. 

Posts. — The posts for supporting the overhead lines may be wooden 
or steel structures. Both are largely used. Fig. 181, reproduced from 
a photograph of the transmission line between Pademo and Milan, is an 
example of the latter construction. The two lines of posts carry between 
them six parallel three-phase lines — eighteen 9-mm. wires in all. The 
distance between the supports is about 200 feet, and the total length of 
line is about 20 miles, the pressure of the supply being 13,500 volts. 

Fig. 182 shows the wooden posts of the Hudson River power 
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transmission line. These are of chestnut, and are from 30 to 60 feet high. 
The 35-foot posts are about 14^ inches diameter at the ground level, and 
about 7^ inches at the top. They are spaced from 50 to 100 feet apart. 

The author was informed by an engineer who had carried out some of 
the large transmission schemes in the States that the cost of a steel post 
line is little, if any, greater than that of a wooden post line. 

Insulators. — Considerable difficulty has been experienced in getting an 
insulator to withstand these high electrical strains, and to be at the same 
time of sufficient mechanical strength. Various materials have been 
experimented upon, but glass or porcelain is now almost universally used. 



Fig. 188.— Glass insulator. 

Ordinary brown pottery is in itself extremely porous, and can only be kept 
dry by a heavy external glaze. This glaze is liable to be gi*ound off by the 
continual swaying of the heavy wires. Glass is very largely used in the 
States, particularly for pressures below 20,000 volts. A peculiar advantage 
arising from the use of glass is that, owing to its transparency, it possesses no 
dark recesses. It appears that considerable trouble has been caused by insects 
congregating and building their nests under the petticoats of porcelain 
insulators, the dark recesses of which appear to be particularly attractive 
to them. Fig. 183 shows the usual construction of these glass insulators. 

For the higher pressure lines working up to 50,000 yolts a hard paste 
porcelain of great mechanical strength is generally used. These insulators 
are often manufactured in two or more parts and then cemented together. 
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This method of construction ensures more uniform insulation, and reduces 
the risk of breakdown due to defective manufacture. 




Fig. 184.— Locke porcelain insulator. Fig. 184a.— Pin for Locke insulator. 

An insulator largely used in the States is the Locke insulator, 



Fig. 185. — Cloche Mehun insulator. 

illustrated in fig. 184. This insulator is constructed of three distinct 
parts ; the top and intermediate pieces are fused together, and the centre 
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piece is cemented inside the others. The complete insulator may be 
mounted on a wooden pin or on a steel pin capped with porcelain, as 
illustrated in fig. 184a. 

A section of the Cloche Mehun insulator is illustrated in fig. 185 ; 
this insulator has been used for a large number of transmission lines on 
the Continent. 

Leading in Wires. — The leading of overhead wires into buildings 




W^ 
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Fio. 186.— Method ofleading in H.T. transmission line. 

is a subject that has received a considerable amount of attention. The 
matter was discussed at some length at a recent meeting of the American 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, and a number of systems in use were 
then described. The method that appeared to meet with the most general 
approval was that described by the author of the paper, and illustrated 
in fig. 186. This consists of a long insulating tube of small internal 
diameter and of considerable thickness, placed over the wire and supported 
in a slab of insulating material set in the wall of the building, the 
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whole being protected from driving rain by an extension of the roof. It is 
state i that this method has been successfully used for 50,000-yolt lines. 

In some cases the wires are brought in vertically through the roof. 
Fig. 187 is a section of the roof insulator in use at the Canyon Ferry plant 
of the Missouri River Power Co. 

Cable charging Devices. — Special precautions have to be taken in 
connection with all long distance trans- 
mission lines to guard against a break- 
down of insulation due to abnormal rises 

of pressure. Mr R. H. Thomas, in his ^ 

paper on Static Strains in high-tension 
circuits, shows that when a line is suddenly 

charged from live *bus bars, a momentary **' 

voltage rise may be produced of approxi- 
mately double the normal voltage, and 
under some circumstances a great deal 
more. 

To prevent pressure rises from this 
cause, Messrs Ferranti have introduced 

the cable charging device illustrated in "'ooo 

fig. 188. It consists of a metal contain- enm 

ing vessel A supported in a cast iron case 
B, on and by insulators C^ C^ C^ In 
the containing vessel are rigidly fixed 
two porcelain tubes D^ D^, these tubes 
being about 5 feet long by 3 inches 
internal diameter. Each tube contains 
an ebonised iron rod £, carried at its 
upper extremity by an insulator I). At 
the lower end of this rod is a piston F, 
upon which is fixed a metal cap G. This 
cap is electrically connected to the ter- 
minal H by a spiral tape conductor I. 
The piston F fits inte a well at the 

bottom of the containing vessel, which is Fio. 187.— Method of leading in 
filled with mercury. A gauge glass J H.T. wires through roof, 

enables the height of the water to be seen through a glass window in 
the outer case. The height of this water is normally kept about 3 feet 
above the bottom of the containing vessel, and the total upward travel 
of the rods is 2 feet 10 indies The apparatus illustrated is intended for 
use in connection with a two-phase system, one tank being provided for 
each phase. The ebonised rods are carried at the extremities of a connect- 
ing cross-head. The weights K tend to lift the cross-head, but this is 
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preyented when the rods are in the lowest position by a oatoh controlled 
bj an electro-magnet L. 

The method in which this charging gear is inserted in circuit with the 
feeders is shown in fig. 189. The connections are shown for a single-phase 
system only. To charge a feeder the catch is released, thus allowing the 
balance weights to lift the cross-head, and so increase the length of the 
column of water to its maximum. The feeder switch is set at half-cock, 
thereby connecting the feeder to a small auxiliary 'bus bar corresponding 
to the synchroniser bar in the Ferranti standard generator switchgear. 



a. 








Fio. 188. — Ferranti cable charging apparatus. 

This bar is connected to one terminal of the cable charging device. The 
other terminal is connected to the main 'bus bar through a fuse and 
switch on a special feeder charging panel. The water resistance in series 
with the feeder is then gradually reduced by pushing down the cross-head 
to its extreme limit of trayel. This is done by a length of rod terminating 
in a handle above the switohboard gallery. When all the resistance has 
been cut out the catch comes into operation and holds the cross-head down ; 
the feeder switch is then finally closed. A hand release to the catch is 
provided to enable the apparatus to be used for charging another cable in 
a similar manner. To discharge a feeder the rods are pushed down to 
their lowest position (if they have not previously been left thus), and the 
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feeder switch is pulled out on to the second contact. In this position the 
magnetic release trips the catch, and thus allows the weight to descend 
and gradually increase the length of the column of water. The operation 
is finally completed by opening the oil break switches on the feeder 
charging panel. A plug switch is provided for isolating purposes only. 

Messrs Cowans haye supplied their standard regulating transformers 
(see figs. 199a and 199b) for cable charging purposes. These are con- 
structed to gradually increase the pressure from zero to the full working 
pressure required. 

Pressure Rises due to Open Air Arcs. — Enormous rises of pressure 
are liable to result from suddenly interrupting a heavy current in open 
air. Mr Steinmetz found that the surge E.M.F. of an overhead circuit 
may be 100 times greater than the KM.F. of the generator. 
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Fio. 189. — Diagram showing connectioiis of cable charging apparatus. 

Dr Kennelly points out, in an article in the Electrical Worlds Nov. 23, 
1901, that if a circuit while carrying an alternating current is broken, the 
magnitude of the succeeding surge will depend upon the value of the 
current at the instant of rupture. 

If the alternating current happens to be interrupted just at the zero 
point of the wave, the resulting surge will be negligibly small. If, on the 
contrary, the alternating current wave of the circuit is at its crest or 
maximum, then the surge due to its interruption will be the same as 
though a continuous current of that full magnitude had been interrupted. 
Experience has shown that an air break switch can never be relied upon to 
break under the same conditions two or three times following. This is 
attributed to the fact that the rupture is liable to occur at any point of 
the current curve. It appears, on the other hand, to be generally admitted 
that an oil break switch always behaves consistently, and it has been 
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suggested that the reason for this is that the oil closes in and extinguishes 
the arc just at the moment when the current wave is passing through 
zero. In consequence of this valuable feature, oil break switches are now 
being almost universally used for controlling H.T. alternating current 
transmission circuits. 

Protection against Lightning. — The insulation of overhead trans- 
mission lines and apparatus connected therewith is often ruptured by 
abnormal rises of pressure due to atmospheric disturbances. To guard 
against breakdowns from this cause, overhead systems are invariably 
equipped with some form of lightning arrestor, constructed to allow the 



Fig. 190. —Thomson lightning arrestor. 

static discharge to pass to earth without breaking down the insulation 
of the line at other points, and to prevent the generator current from 
following the static discharge. 

One of the earliest devices introduced for this purpose was the Thomson 
arrestor, illustrated in fig. 190. This arrestor is still largely used. 

Two horn-shaped pieces of metal, supported on an insulating base, are 
separated from each other by a small air gap. One of these horns is 
connected to the line to be protected, and the other is earthed. The 
discharge points are placed between the poles of an electromagnet, in such 
a position as to be in a strong magnetic field when the magnets are 
energised. Should a heavy current follow the static discharge, it flows 
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round the coils of the magnet, and, creating a powerful field, blows the arc 
to the tips of the horns and thus interrupts the flow of current. 

A modification of the above is the Siemens horn break arrestor, shown 
in fig. 191. This is based on the principle of the horn break switch 
illustrated and described in Chapter III. 

The Wurt^ arrestor, illustrated in fig. 192, consists of a number of metal 
cylinders (usually seven) arranged side by side 
and carried between two porcelain blocks. These 
blocks are constructed to maintain a small and 
even spacing between the metal cylinders. £^h 
unit constitutes, therefore, a number of minute 
spark gaps in series. In the event of an 
abnormal rise of pressure occurring, the spark 
gaps are easily bridged by the static discharge. 
As this immediately relieves the pressure, the 
arc is ruptured, partly due to the cooling effect 
of the large number of cylinders, and also due 
to the fact that these cylinders are usually con- 
structed of a combination of metals that produce, 
when volatilised, a non-conducting vapour which 
immediately extinguishes the arc. For pressures 
over 2000 volts a number of the units described 
above are usually connected in series, an ad- 
ditional unit being generally allowed for each 
2000 volts. 

Fig. 193 is a cross section of the Stanley 
Electric Manufacturing Co.'s standard arrestor, 
and fig. 194 shows the unassembled parts of 
one of these arrestors. Each of these units con- 
sists of a nest of concentric tubes, with diverging I 
ends, held in relative position by perforated 
porcelain caps at top and bottom. These caps 
are in turn securely fastened to an insulating 
support of marble or porcelain by an external 
hoop. The innermost cylinder is connected to 
the line to be protected and the outer to earth. 
The grooves in the porcelain caps are so spaced as to definitely maintain 
all spark gaps one-sixteenth of an inch wide. 

An abnormal rise of pressure on the line causes the static discharge to 
jump the gaps in the narrower portion of the arrestor, and so to pass to 
earth through the outer cylinder. Should the generator current follow 
the static discharge^ a current of air is established in the arrestor, causing 
the arc to rise to the upper part of the arrestor, where the width of the 

14 




Fio. 191.— Siemens hom 
lightning arrestor. 
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gaps is so greatly increased as to ensure the arc being extinguished. 
It will be obvious that this concentric construction provides a very large 
discharging surface. 




Fio. 192.— Wurtz lightning arrester. 

Fig. 195 shows two of the units described above connected in parallel 
and mounted on a porcelain base. 

In addition to providing an easy path for the discharge of static 
currents to earth, it is necessary to take some steps to prevent the 




Fig. 193. — Section of Stanley lightning arrestor. 

abnormal rise of pressure getting into the apparatus connected to the 
line. For this purpose it is usual to insert a choking coil between the 
connection to the lightning arrestor and the generators or transformers 
connected to the line. This choking coil should be practically non- 
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inductive to the generator currents and highly inductive to static 
disturbances. Fig. 196 shows one half of the Stanley choking coil, which 
has been specially designed to meet this requirement. The insulated 



Fig. 194. — Unassembled parts of Stanley lightning an-estor. 

cable forming the coil is passed through a hole in the centre of a marble 
slab. Half of this cable is wound in a coil as shown on one side of the 
marble slab, and the other half is wound in a similar coil on the back of 



Fio. 195. — Complete pair of Stanley anestor units. 

the slab. The ordinary current from the generator during one half 
period enters the coil through the upper cable thimble, passes through the 
slab and round the turns of the coil on the back in a contra-clockwise 
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direction, then, returning through the hole in the centre, it passes round 
the coil on the face in a clockwise direction. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the field due to the coil on the front will be in an opposite direction to 
that due to the coil on the back, and the combined coils will in consequence 
be non-inductive. It has been found that the effective efficiency of these 
oppositely wound coils is very high for lightning discharges. This is 
attributed to the fact that with very high frequency discharges the phase 
of the current in the two parts of the coil is not the same at the same 
instant, and consequently, being wound in opposite directions, the currents 



Fig. 196. — Choking coil for lightning arrestor equipment 

exercise a reinforcing magnetic effort instead of a mutually destructive 
one. 

Fig. 197 shows a typical arrangement of arresters and choking coils for 
a 15,000 volt three-phase transmission line. The rectangles represent 
arrestor units and the circles choking coils. 

The Stanley Manufacturing Co.'s lightning arrestor for overhead direct 
current traction lines of 500 or 600 volts is an extremely simple device. 
It consists of a glass tube about 9 inches long, filled with oxidised metallic 
particles. The ohmic resistance of this tube is practically infinite (over 
25 megohms). In consequence, 500 voUs applied at the terminals will 
not force any appreciable current through it. A minute air gap is arranged 
in series with the tube as an extra precaution against grounding the line. 
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Whilst this arrangement prevents dynamic currents from passing, it is 
claimed that static discharges of extremely low potential flow readily to 
earth. Fig. 198 shows one of these arrestors arranged for protecting two 
550-yolt lines, the line wires being connected to the terminals on the 
left, and the terminal on the left being connected to earth. 




Fio. 197. — Arrangement of choking coils and arroston for three-phase line. 

To summarise, lightning arrestor equipments should fulfil the following 
requirements ; — 

(1) The air gap should consist of a large number of small gaps in 

series rather than of one comparatively large gap. 

(2) The width and number of these gaps must not be so great as to 

require the potential of the lightning discharge to be higher than 
the potential necessary to rupture the insulation of the system. 

(3) The width of the gaps must not be so small as to be constantly 

grounding the line potential through the arrestor. 

(4) Precautions must be taken to prevent the gaps being short-circuited 
by moisture, dirt, or insects. 

(5) Means must be provided to prevent the dynamo current following 

the lightning discharge and so establishing a permanent earth. 
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(6) Sufficient discharging surface must be provided to handle a heavy 

discharge without injury to the arrestor. 

(7) Choking coils should be inserted in the circuit between the line 

and the generators or transformera 
Lightning arrestors are often supplemented by other devices to 
prevent breakdowns from atmospheric disturbances. Those members of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers who joined in the Italian trip will 
remember that in connection with the Valtellina Electric Railway 
installation, in addition to the ordinary lightning equipment, a permanent 
high resistance leakage was established between each of the three-phase 
lines and earth. This leakage is maintained through vertical jets of water 
which are caused to impinge upon the lower side of umbrella-shaped 
screens hung from the live wires. This jet allows a constant leakage of one- 
tenth of an ampere. It is stated that, since this precaution has been taken, 



Fig. 198. — Stanley line discharger. 

no sparking has been observed across the lightning arrestors at the 
generating station. 

Another precaution that has been largely adopted in the United States 
is that of fixing a wire a few feet above the transmission lines, this wire 
being efficiently earthed about every hundred yards along the line. To 
appreciate the protection affi)rded by this grounded wire, it is necessary 
to briefly consider how atmospheric disturbances lead to static discharges 
from the transmission lines. 

It is generally recognised that it is a most imusual occurrence for a 
line to be actually struck by lightning, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether it is possible by any known system of lightning protection to 
guard against heavy daniage should a direct stroke occur. The static 
discharges that frequently do occur are, it is supposed, generally the result 
of electrostatic induction. If a cloud heavily charged with, say, positive 
electricity approaches the transmission lines, it will set free a positive 
charge on the latter that will tend to pass to earth, often breaking down 
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the insulation of the generators or transformers connected to the line in 
doing so. If now one or more other wires, earthed, at frequent intervals 
are run near the transmission lines, these will also be subjected to the 
inductive action of the charged cloud ; but since these wires are efficiently 
earthed, the positive charge set free will pass to earthy the bound charge 
of opposite polarity remaining. The earthed wire becomes^ therefore, 
negatively charged, and this negative charge will act inductively upon the 
adjacent transmission lines, tending to neutralise the inductive effect of the 
positively charged cloud. In many installations barbed wire has been 
used for this, earthed wire, but so much trouble has been experienced 
through rusting, etc., that simple twisted or single wire is now recom- 
mended. 

Begulation of Pressure. — When two or more transmission lines of 
diflferent lengths are fed with an alternating current from one generating 
centre, it is sometimes necessary to boost up the pressure of the longest line 
to compensate for the greater drop. This is sometimes done by means of a 
boosting transformer, the secondary winding of which is connected in series 
with the line, and the primary across the two lines of opposite polarity. 
To vary the amount of boost, the ratio of the windings is altered, usually 
by cutting in or out turns in one of the windings. This entails the use of 
a multiple contact switch, and unless a large number of contacts are 
provided, the regulation is liable to be very jerky. 

To overcome this difficulty Messrs Cowans have introduced a regulating 
transformer for which no switch is required, and that gives a perfectly 
gradual variation of boost. This is effected by mechanically altering the 
direction, in the secondary windings, of the flux due to the primary wind- 
ings. In the early types of this device the primary coils were wound 
entirely on the moving core and the secondary on the stationary core ; the 
magnetic leakage was, however, so heavy in this design that it had to be 
abandoned. In the present design, illustrated in figs. 199a and 199b, half of 
the secondary is wound on the moving core and half on the stationary core. 
In consequence, at least half of the secondary is practically unaffected by 
magnetic leakage. 

When the moving core is in the position shown in fig. 199a, the 
magnetic lines induced by the primary cut the half of the secondary wound 
on the movable core in a positive sense, and the half of the secondary on 
the fixed core in a negative sense, and consequently the resultant 
secondary E.M.F. is nil. If, however, the movable core is rotated through 
an angle of 180 degrees, the magnetic lines cut both the secondary windings 
in a positive sense ; the resultant E.M.F. is in consequence the sum of the 
two, and therefore a maximum. 

A further improvement consists in fixing shading coils on the movable 
core, shown broken away in the diagrams where they cross the primary 
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Figs. 199 a and 199b. — Cowan -Still regulating transformer. 
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and secondary windings. These shading ooils neutralise the induction of 
the secondary circuit when the movable core is in intermediate positions. 

Lastly, the slots in the ring which contain the secondary coils are so 
placed that the area of gap between the movable core and the ring is as small 
and as equal as possible in all positions^ thereby keeping the magnetising 
current as low and as constant as possible. 

Some Examples of Long Distance Transmission Schemes. 

Paderno Three-pliase Transmission Scheme. — ^An interesting example of 
the transmission of energy over a line about 20 miles in length by three- 
phase currents is the Pademo-Milan installation. This line has now been in 
successful operation for more than six years. At the time of its inception, 
this scheme was considered a somewhat daring experiment, but at the 
present time there are probably hundreds of similar or larger installations, 
all testifying to the success of the venture. 

The generating station at Paderno is equipped with seven 1500 K.W. 
generators, coupled direct to seven turbines, which derive their power 
from the water of the Adda river, conducted through a canal over two miles 
in length. These generators are, as far as possible, kept running con- 
tinuously ; the load curve of this station is therefore practically a straight 
line. The current is generated without the intermission of transformers 
at the line pressure of 13,500 to 15,000 volts, and is transmitted at this 
pressure to a second combined steam generating station and distributing 
station at Porta Volta, on the outskirts of the city of Milan. Here it is 
transformed down from 12,600 volts to 3700. The supply is supplemented 
during the peak of the load by some of the 13,000 horse-power of steam 
generating plant at this station. During certain hours of the day the demand 
is smaller than the output of the water station alone ; the steam plant is at 
this time entirely shut down, and the surplus energy from the water-power 
station is utilised for charging the batteries which are in turn used for 
supplementing the two generating stations during the peak load. The 
batteries used for this purpose are very large; they supply easily 3000 
K.W. at the peak. 

From the Porta Volta station a large portion of the current is distributed 
direct to a three-phase H.T. network arranged in the form of a ring round the 
outer portions of the city, and intersected by two cross branches. This 
network is fed by fifteen feeders connected to different points through 
fuses arranged in large pillars or kiosks, as shown in fig. 200. 

In the upper half of each of these pillars a three-phase transformer is 
placed, for reducing the pressure from 3700 to 180 volts, at which it is 
distributed for lighting and power. There are no less than 153 of these 
pillars at present installed, having a total capacity of 11^600 K.W. 
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The switching arrangements at the Pademo station are excellent, and 
although this controlling gear was installed when the plant was first laid 
down, it is almost entirely in accordance with what is now considered the 
best modem practice. The instrument panels are arranged on a gallery 
at one side of the engine-room, the main oil break switches being fixed in 
a switch-room at the back of these panels and outside the main engine- 
room. The switches are operated through remote control mechanical gear 

by handles on the instrument panels. 
The generator switches are arranged, 
with suitable spacing, on one side of the 
switch-room, and the feeder switches on 
the opposite side, the H.T. 'bus bars and 
connections being in a basement below 
the switch-room floor. The lightning 
arrestor equipment is fixed in a room 
above the main switch-room^ and the 
leading-in wires from the line are brought 
directly into this upper room through 
suitable leading-in tubes. The arrestor 
equipment consists of a large number 
of Wurtz spark gaps arranged with 
choking coils as described and illus- 
trated in figs. 192 and 197. 

Tfmry^s Extra High-Tension Constant 
Current System, — This system has many 
advantages which render it particularly 
suitable for some transmission schemes. 
The generators are constructed to give 
a constant current and a varying E.M.F. 
proportional to the load on the circuit. 

The higher voltages are obtained by 

coupling a number of generators in 
Fio. 200. — Transfonner kiosk. series. 

One of the largest transmission 
schemes carried out on this system is that between St Maurice and 
Lausanne. For this scheme ten direct current generators are driven 
in pairs by five water-turbines. The nominal full load output of each 
generator is 150 amperes at 2230 volts. The whole of the generators 
may be coupled in series to give a line pressure of 22,000 volts. The 
chief disadvantage of the system is that the full working pressure must 
be carried by some of the generators and motors, as it is obviously not 
possible to use static transformers to increase and reduce the pressure, as 
in alternating current systems. This difficulty of insulating the machines 
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appears, however, to have been satisfactorily overcome by supporting the 
generators on porcelain insulators, and by using a flexible rubber coupling 
between the turbine and the generator. The frames of the machines are, 
therefore, not connected to earth. 

One of the advantages claimed for the system is that the C^R losses 
in the circuit are constant, and in consequence maximum efficiency is 
obtained at full load. In cases where the power is supplied from a water- 
fall, and light load losses are of little importance, this is, of course, a 
valuable feature, as in such cases it is important that at the time when 
the generating plant is loaded to its utmost capacity the losses in trans- 
mission should be a minimum. It is equally obvious that for steam- 
driven plants with a poor load factor the system would be at a disadvantage, 
as the light load losses must be very considerable. 

Another advantage claimed for the system is that the motors, being 
connected in series, may be fed by a single conductor, and in some oases 
this conductor may be arranged in a loop ; thus several distributing 
centres may be fed by a single wire, whereas for any other system it 
would be necessary to run two wires to each distributing centre. 

In one of the early installations the generators were at first separately 
excited, and were regulated by a solenoid fixed in series with the 
transmission line, the core of the solenoid operating the governor of the 
exciting turbine. This means of regulation failed, owing to the frequent 
breaking of the transmission line, which then caused the exciting current 
through the generators to be increased to such an extent that the whole 
of the generators were pulled up, and the elastic couplings broken. 
This difficulty was overcome by adopting series windings for the 
generators. 

The controlling arrangements are much simpler than for any parallel 
system. Fig. 201 shows one method of regulating the apparatus in the 
generating station. It will be seen that the necessary switching devices 
are of the very simplest. The current is kept constant by a relay 
controlling device consisting of a solenoid and plunger attached to a 
commutator switch. So long as the current is normal, this com- 
mutator switch is held in the central position shown in the diagram. 
Should the current increase, the core of the relay will be pulled 
down, and the commutator switch will make connection with the lower 
contacts. This will cause the motor controlling all the sluice valves 
of the turbines to rotate in such a direction as to slightly close the 
valves, thereby causing the whole of the generators running at the time 
to reduce their output until the current is again normal, when the 
commutator switch will again return to its central position, and the 
motor will be stopped. If, on the other hand, the strength of the current 
falls below normal, the plunger will lift and cause the commutator switch 
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to make connection with the upper contacts, and the motor will slightly 
open all the sluice valves. 

Although all the working turbines will normally be controlled 
simultaneously by the shaft driven by the controlling motor, arrangements 
are also made for independently varying the output of any generator. 
For this purpose the valve of the turbine to be independently varied is dis- 
connected from the main controlling shaft, and the variation required is 
effected by the hand-wheel. 

When the voltmeters across the working generators show these to be 
fully loaded, and a further increase of load is expected, all that is necessary, 




FiQ. 201.— Generating controlling gear (Thury system). 

to switch in another machine, is to run the incoming generator up to speed 
until the ammeter of this generator reads normal current on short circuit. 
The main switch is then turned through an angle of 90 degrees, thereby 
diverting the main circuit through the generator. 

To cut a generator out of circuit the controlling sluice valve of its 
turbine is closed by hand, independently of the motor-controlled shaft, 
until the E.M.F. of the generator is reduced to zero. The switch is then 
replaced to the position in which the generator and line are respectively 
shor^circuited. It will be clear that no current is interrupted by this 
switch under any conditions, and consequently there should be no sparking 
during switching operations. 

The motors for use in connection with this system must be constructed 
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to give a counter electro-motive force proportional to the power absorbed 
by the motor, and as it is usually necessary that the speed of the motor 
should remain constant, the strength of the magnetic field or the position 
of the brushes must be altered for varying loads. 

One of the following means is usually employed for the regulation of 
motors : — 

(a) A secondary battery is connected as a shunt across the terminals 

of the motor. 

(b) The strength of the magnetic field is varied. 

(c) The angle of lead of the brushes is varied. 

(d) A combination of the two latter methods is used. 

For the first method the battery is connected up across the brushes. 
Should the load on the motor be reduced, its speed, and consequently its 
back E.M.F., tends to slightly increase; a portion of the current is there- 
fore diverted through the 
battery, which becomes 
charged. If , on the other 
hand, the load is in- 
creased, the motor slows 
down, and the battery 
discharges through it. 
It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the E.M.F. 
across the motor is prac- 
tically constant. This 
method of regulation is 

only used for compara- 

- . , ,, . Fig. 202. — Thury series motor regulatinff switch. 

tively small motors, as jo© 

the E.M.F. across the terminals is proportional to the output of 

the motor, and it would, therefore, be necessary to use a large number 

of cells if this system was employed for large motors. 

Regulation by varying the strength of the field winding is effected by 
dividing the field into a number of sections, and altering the direction of 
the current in these sections to oppose or assist each other as required. 
This is accomplished in the manner indicated in Fig. 202. 

When the switch is placed in the position shown at a the direction of 
the current in all the windings is such as to tend to magnetise the fields in 
one direction. When, however, the switch is changed to position 6, the 
current through one half of the windings tends to magnetise the field in an 
opposite direction to the current in the other half. By turning the switch 
one more step forward, the field magnetism will commence to build up in 
the opposite direction, and the direction of rotation of the motor will 
consequently be reversed. This commutator switch may be automatically 
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controlled by means of a centrifugal governor constructed to strengthen 
the field by reducing the opposing turns in the event of an increase of load 
causing a reduction in the speed, or by increasing the opposing turns in the 
event of the speed of rotation being increased. This method of control is 
somewhat complicated by the large number of windings required to obtain 
a steady regulation, and it is in consequence little used, except for cases 
where it is desired to reverse the direction of rotation. The usual method 

of varying the strength of the 
field is to shunt the field wind- 
ings by means of a variable 
resistance. 

For motors of a greater 
output than 50 or 60 horse- 
power it is generally necessary 
to alter the lead of the brushes 
simultaneously with the variation 
of the field. This is done by 
means of a small strap, the ends 
of which are fastened to the 
opposite points of the brush 
regulator. This strap passes 
over a small pulley on a shaft, 
which also carries the arm of a 
rheostat shunting the field wind- 
ing of the motor. This shaft is 
rotated in one direction or the 
other by a double ratchet and 
pawl movement, which is in 
turn controlled by a centrifugal 
governor. 

The type of switch used for 
controlling the motors is similar 




Fio. 203. —Excess potential cutout 
(Thury system). 



to that used for the generators. A modification is required, however, 
for starting large motors, as the self-induction of the windings of 
the motor is liable to cause considerable sparking at the switch when a 
large motor is connected in series with the main. To overcome this 
diflficulty the switch is provided with an auxiliary device for breaking 
the arc. 

It is obvious that no fuses or excess current cutouts are required in 
connection with this system, as it is impossible to obtain an excessive 
current under any conditions. It is, however, necessary to provide against 
abnormal rises of pressure due to an open circuit in any part of the 
system, and for this purpose short-circuiting cutouts constructed on the 
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principle illustrated in fig. 203 are used. One of these cutouts is con- 
nected in parallel with each motor, or across any loop of the system in 
which it is anticipated an open circuit may occur. Under normal con- 
ditions the current flowing through the solenoid will be insufficient to lift 
its core. If, however, an abnormal rise of pressure occurs, the core will 
be lifted, thereby releasing the catch, and allowing the switch to short- 
circuit the defective loop. 

VcUtellina Electric Railway, — Of the several power transmission schemes 
inspected by the Institution of Electrical Engineers during their trip to 
Northern Italy, the undertaking that excited greatest interest, probably on 
account of its novelty, was the electrification of that portion of the Italian 
State Railway between Lecco and Sondrio, and the branch line to Chiavenna, 
a total distance of 67 miles. This is the first practical application of the 
Ganz high-tension three-phase system to railway work. Power is transmitted 
from one generating station at a pressure of 20,000 volts, and transformed 
down to 3000 volts, at which pressure it is collected from the trolley wires 
and carried directly to the windings of the motors, without the interven- 
tion of transformers. 

The power is obtained from turbines, driven by water from the river 
Adda, brought by a canal from a point three miles above the power station, 
which is situated at Morbegno, 15^ miles from Sondrio. This canal 
is 13 feet wide at the bottom, increasing in width to 14 feet 4 inches at the 
water level The average gradient is 1 per 1000. The water is conducted 
from the canal to the turbines through steel flumes 8^ feet in diameter. 
These run down the hillside at an angle of 45 degrees inclination to the 
horizontal. Packed gland expansion joints are provided near the upper end 
of the flumes, where the water pressure is light. The minimum water flow 
is stated to be 880 cubic feet per second, and as the available fall from 
the top level in the flume to the tail-race is 88 feet, the theoretical 
output of the fall is 9100 horse-power. It is estimated that over 7000 
horse-power will be developed by the turbines from this water consumption. 
During the summer months, owing to the melting of the snow on the 
mountains, the water flow is considerably greater, while the summer 
railway traffic is at least twice as heavy as that to be served during the 
winter months. 

Each flume serves two turbines, arranged with right and left-handed 
intakes. The speed of each turbine is controlled by a centrifugal governor 
which varies, by means of a relay, the angle of the guide blades, which are 
placed round the rotating blades carried by the main shaft. The relay 
consists of a cylinder provided with a piston which is thrust backwards 
and forwards by oil, at a pressure of about 140 lbs. per square inch, 
admitted to one or the other end of the cylinder by means of a slide valve 
controlled by the centrifugal governor referred to above. The pressure of 
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the oil is maintained by a pump on the end of the turbine shaft filling an 
ordinary hydraulic accumulator. 

The three-phase alternators are separately excited by small generators 
on the end of each turbine shaft, the fields of these exciters being con- 
nected to a small auxiliary turbine-driven dynamo. A rheostat is inserted 
in series with each field, by which the E.M.F. of each generator may be 
regulated from the switchboard. As an additional safeguard, an emergency 
overnor inserts a resistance in the field of the exciter if the velocity of 
the turbine exceeds 170 revolutions per minute, the normal speed being 150 
revolutions per minute. 

The switchboard consists of marble panels upon which are mounted the 
low-tension measuring instruments and the operating handles of the high- 
tension switches. All high-tension apparatus and connections are carried 
on light iron frameworks in a spacious room at the back of the switchboard. 
A separate panel is provided for each generator, and there are two feeder 
panels. All high-tension switches are of the Schuckert horn break type ; 
these switches are placed 20 feet above the floor level, and motion is 
communicated to them from the operating handles through an endless rope. 
There is only one three-phase feeder leaving the generating station, but 
this may be switched on to either set of 'bus bars through either of the 
two feeder panels referred to. 

No attempt has been made to duplicate the feeders. Arrangements 
are, however, made for dividing the high-tension line into sections, thus 
permitting any portion to be cut out for repairs and the supply maintained 
through the 3000-volt lines. 

The insulators used for supporting the high-tension feeders were all 
tested to withstand a pressure of 60,000 volts before erection. They are 
fixed on 8-inch iron brackets carried on the poles supporting the trolley 
wires. A distance of 2 feet is allowed between the three wires. 

The diameter of the 20,000-volt wires is 8 mm. in the sections adjoining 
the generating station, and 7 mm. towards the outer ends. These primary 
feeders are not run through the tunnels, as it was feared that the damp 
atmosphere would be liable to affect the insulation. 

Sub-stations are placed along the line at intervals of from five to seven 
miles. These sub-stations are divided into two parts. The incoming high- 
tension wires, and all high-tension connections, are located in the back 
room, whereas the single stationary three-phase transformer is placed in 
the front room. The horn break switches used for both the high-tension 
and low-tension sides are fixed in the upper portion of the building, and 
are operated by rope gear from below, as in the main generating station. 

Overhead collection of the 3000 volt supply is made from two wires 
only, the third conductor of the three-phase system being the railsi 

The collectors consist of two rollers mounted upon one axle pole 65 
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inchte in length. This pole is oonstruoted of hard wood saturated with oil 
under pressure. Each contact roller consists of a copper cylinder, about 
3 inches in diameter by 2 feet long, mounted to revolve upon ball bearings. 
The two rollers are separated by a 9-inch length of insulating material. 

The trolley arms are raised and lowered by compressed air. The valve 
controlling the air supply is so interlocked with the case containing the 
main switch that it is impossible for the drivers to open the latter without 
first lowering the trolley arm, and thus cutting r>ff all supply. 

Air for operating the Westinghouse air brake blocks, the rheostats, 
trollies, etc., is compressed by an electrically driven two^tage air com- 
pressor. For this purpose an 8 K. W. three-phase motor is supplied with 
current through a small static transformer carried on the car. The pressure 
of the air siipply is automatically maintained at 100 lbs. per square inch. 

One interesting feature in connection with the equipment of this 
installation is the coupling up of the motors in cascade. 

It is well known that, if a standing three-phase motor having a short- 
circuited rotor is connected across the full line pressure, the motor acts 
more or less as a transformer having a short-circuited secondaijy windmg, 
and in consequence it takes a very heavy current. This heavy current 
does not produce a correspondingly powerful torque, because the induced 
current in the rotor is practically in quadrature with the primary 
current in the stator. The torque may, however, be greatly increased, 
and the starting current reduced, by inserting a non-inductive resistance 
in series with the windings on the rotor. 

In the Ganz cascade system, to obtain a big starting torque^ the 
rotor windings of the primary motor are connected across the stator of a 
second motor, and a non-inductive variable resistance is connected in 
series with the rotor of this second motor. 

The connections between the starting switch motors and controller are 
shown diagrammatically in fig. 204. 

The high-tension three-phase currents collected from the rails and from 
the trolley lines are conducted respectively through the wheels of the car 
A^, and through the trolley collectors A^ A^, the choking coils of the 
lightning arresters £^ B^ and the fuses C^ G^, to the main high-tension 
switch D, and from this directly to the stator of the first motor E. 
The secondary currents induced in the rotor of this first motor are led 
to the stator of the second motor F through the lower connections of the 
controlling switch G. The rotor of this second motor is in turn connected 
through the upper section of the controller G to the variable non-inductive 
resistance H. This resistance consists of bundles of iron plates suspended 
in a vessel containing a solution of sodium carbonate ; the height of this 
solution is controlled by the admission of air under pressure into the 
vessel through the valve I. 
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Now it is known that the torque of a three-phase motor reaches 




a maximum at a definite speed for a given resistance in the rotor 
circuit. If, therefore, this resistance is constant, the motor will tQnd to 
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run at approximately this speed of maximum torque, whatever the load 
may be, so long as the periodicity of the supply remains constant. The 
speed corresponding to maximum torque may, however, be varied by 
increasing or decreasing the resistance in series with the rotor windings. 
If the resistance is entirely short-circuited, the torque will be a maximum 
when the motor is running almost synchronously. If two motors are 
coupled up in cascade, the speed at which maximum torque is reached in 
the second motor will, when its rotor is shor^circuited, depend on the 
periodicity of the supply to its stator. This will vary with the di£ference 
in the velocity of the rotating field round the stator of the primary motor 
and the velocity of the rotor ; in other words, the periodicity of the induced 
current will be directly proportional to the slip. It will be a maximum 
when the rotor of the primary motor is stationary, and a minimum when 
this motor is running synchronously. It is evident, therefore, that the 
combined torque of two motors connected in cascade will attain a maximum 
when the motors are running at a speed considerably lower than the 
maximum speed of the primary motor only. A little consideration will 
show that when the rotor of the second motor is short-circuited, the 
maximum torque exerted by the combination is reached when the rotor 
of the primary motor is rotating at approximately half the speed of the 
magnetic field of its stator. It must be remembered that the primary and 
secondary rotors are mechanically coupled together, and consequently the 
periodicity of one rotor must be the same as that of the other. It has also 
been shown above that the periodicity of the supply to the second stator 
is equal to the difference in the periodicity of the primary stator and its 
rotor, and when the secondary motor is running synchronously the 
periodicity of its rotor must obviously be the same as that of its stator. 
It follows, therefore, that the periodicity of the- secondary rotor plus the 
periodicity of the primary rotor equals the periodicity of the primary 
stator ; but since the periodicity of one rotor is equal to that of the other, 
each of them must be equal to half the periodicity of the primary stator, 
and both in consequence tend to run at half the speed of the field round 
the stator of the primary motor. 

If, as may happen when the train is running down an incline, the 
rotors are driven above this speed of maximum torque, the combination 
will act as an ordinary synchronous motor driven above synchronous 
speed, and will in consequence generate current which will be returned 
to the line. 
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Aooidents to attendants, precautions 
against, 4. 
risk of mechanical injury, 7. 
Auxiliary contacts for circuit-broakors, 72. 

Balancer switch panels, Edinburgh, 186. 
Barton's time element thermal cutout, 78. 
Bates fuse, 44. 

Battery switch panel, Edinburgh, 186. 
Berlin mechanically controlled H.T. 

switchgear, 146. 
Bertram's system of duplicate 'bus bars, 119. 
Board of Trade traction panel, 157. 
Booster switch panel, Edinbuigh, 184. 
Boston, U.S.A., L.T. switchgear, 173. 
Brush field switch, 36. 

H.T. switchgear, 148. 

rheostat, 25. 

water break circuit-breaker, 43. 
'Bus bars {see also Duplicate 'bus bars). 

coupling panel for, Edinburgh, 182. 
'Bus bar plugs, j^ard slate for, 185. 

plug-switch, Glasgow, 164. 

Cable charging devices, 205. 

subway, 5. 
Capital expenditure, 10. 
Cascade connection of motors, 225. 
Circuit- breakers, air-blast — Bates, 44. 

Dale, 48. 

Fowler, 44. 

Schuckert, 45. 

Stanley, 47. 
Circuit-breakers, catch for, 98. 

definition of, 11, 82. 

electrically operated, 154. 

excess current, 67. 

Hamlvn, 89. 

Hopkinson's test of, magnetic v. carbon 
break, 83. 

horn break, 49. 
carbon contacts for, 182. 
experiments on, 51. 
theory of, 50. 



Circuit-breakers, magnetic— Cowan, 72. 

Elwell-Parker, 67. 

I.T.E., 70. 

Schuckert, 71. 

Ward-Leonard, 69. 
multiple break, 63. 
oil break — Cowan, 61. 

Ferranti, fusible, 58. 

Ferranti switch, 59. 

General Electric Co.'8, 151. 

Stanley, 62. 
Partridge piston switch, 56. 

sparklet, 57. 
pneumatically operated, 146. 
quick break hand, 88. 
reverse current, 82. 

alternating, 90, 107. 

compound wound, 83, 96. 

differentially wound, 86, 97. 

Manchester dynamo tyjie, 88. 

motor type, 86, 100. 

multiple pole, 102. 

l)08itively operated, 83. 

relay for, 103. 
shutter, 64. 

Siemens plunger type, 55. 
time element device for, 74. 
water break, 43. 
Westinghouse air break, 40. 
Clothier, on fuses in generator circuits, 91. 
on H.T. switchgear, 134. 
system of duplicate 'bus bars, 119. 
Concentration v, isolation, 8. 
Connectors, 12. 
'bus bar, 14. 
cable, 13. 
flat-face cable. 12. 
Constructional details, 11. 
Contacts, 16. 

Raworth, 19. 
Cowan cable charging apparatus, 207. 
Dale fuse, 48. 
field switch, 37. 

H.T. switch^ar, wall t3rpe, 139. 
J.M. magnetic cutout, 72. 
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Cowan oil break switch, 61. 
regulating transformer, 215. 
rheostat, 27. 

water break circuit-breaker, 43. 
Current direction indicator, 105. 
Curves, characteristic, of compound wound 
cutout, 88, 84. 
of differentially wound cutout, 85. 
of Manchester cutout, 88. 
of shunt motor cutout, 87. 
of zero cutout, 88. 
illustrating theory of discriminating out- 
out, 94, 95. 
of Hopkin8on*s tests of circuit-breakers, 
84. 

DiAORAMMATio arrangement, 2. 
Discriminating circuit-breakers, 91. 

fuse (Raworth), 92. 
Duplicate 'bus bars— Bertram's system, 119. 

Clothier's ^tem, 120. 

Olasgow Lighting L.T. system, 161. 

Glas^w Tramways system, 144. 

Hastings system, 122. 

New York Metropolitan system, 121. 

Niagara system, 118. 

requiremqnts of, 118. . 
Duplicate mains, automatic switches for, 
110. 

theprotection of, 108. 
Wilson's method, 114. 
Dui)lication, 7.. 

Rice on, 8. 

Earth connections, Nalder's method of 
testing, 157. 
conneotipns, necessity of low resistanoe 

of, 6. 
plates, experiments on, 7. 
Earthed wire as lightning protector, 214. 
Earthing cases of mstruments, 6. 

dead conductors before working on, 7. 
Edinburgh balancer panels, 185. 
bar coupling and earth panels, 182. 
battery panels, 186. - 
booster panels, 184. 
general arrangement of L.T. switchgear, 

160. 
generator and feeder panels, 180. 
Electric Controller Co.'s rheostat, 98. 
Elwell- Parker cutout, 67. 
Everett a;id EMg^umbe rotary synchron- 
iser, 126. 
Exposed connections, danger of, 5. 
Extensions to switchgear, provision for, 
8. 

Ferranti's cable charging apparatus, 
206. 
cellular H.T. switchgear, 135. 
E.H.T. oU break fuse, 58. 

■witch, 61. 
extra H.T. switchgear, 187. 



Fkrranti's L.T. switchgear. Hackney, 
171. 
Willesden, 169. 

oil break switch, 59. 

rheostat, 36. 

rotary synchroniser, 125. 

single-pole switchboard, 2. 
Field switohes —Brush, 86. 

Cowan-Still, 87. 

Siemens, 37. 
Fire risks, 3. 

Fowler air-blast circuit-bieaker, 44. 
Fuses— Bates, 44. 

Dale, 48. 

danger of, in earthed conductors, 2. 

Ferranti, 58. 

horn break, 54. 

Mordev, 64. 

Partridge, 57. 

Peard, 64. 

Schuckert, 45. 

shunted, 65, 

Stanley ball, 47. 

General i>rinciples, 1. 

Gibboney time element circuit-breaker, 77. 

Glasgow feeder 'bus bare, 161. 

feeder panels, 166. 

generator panels, 164. 

L.T. switcngear, 163. 

plug-switch, details of, 164. 

Tramways H.T. switchgear, 144. 

Hackney UT. switchgear, 171. 
Hamlyn circuit-breaker (Cowan), 39. 
Hastings H.T. switchgear, wall type, 141. 

single-jphase system, ld2. 

substation equipment, 193. 

system of duplicate 'bus bars, 122. ' 
High-tension switchgear— Berlin, remote 
control, 146. 

Brush, wall type, 143. 

Cowan, wall type,~189. 

electric, remote control, 148. 

Ferranti, ceUular, 135. 
extra high-tension, 137. 

general arrangement of, 184. 

Hastings, wall type, 141. 

Niagara, remote control, 156. 

pneumatic, remote control, 151. 

Raworth, pillar tyije, 145. 

Westinghouse, cubicle, 144. 
Hobart time element circuit-breaker, 78. 
Hopkinson-:-tests of magnetic v. carbon 

break circuit-breakera, 88. 
Hull H.T. direct current system, 188. 

long distance switch, 190. 

LT.E, <n7T0UT, 70. 
Instruments, earthing oases of, 6L 

supplied through transformere, 6, 149. 
. Insulating materials, 21. 
Insulation, 19. 
Insulatore, porcelain, 21, 202, 
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histiliiiorB, for overhead oonduotors, 202. 
Isolation, Rice on, 8. 

Kelvin and White L.T. switchboard, 
168. 

fiaralleling Toltmeter, 169. 

recording ammeter and voltmeter, 166. 
Kennellj, on pressure rises, 207. 

Leading in wires, 204. 

Lightning arrestorft, choking coil for, 212. 

Siemens, 209. 

Stanley, 210. 

Thcttnson', 208. 

Wurtz, 209. 
Line pressure, determination of (Scott*s 

rule), 199. 
Locking switches in open position, 7. 

Ferranti, method of, 136. 
Long distance switch, 190. 

transmission, 199. 
Low-tension switchgear— Boston, U.S. A., 
173. 

Edinbui:gh, 160. 
' Ferranti. Hackney, 171. 
Willesden, 169. 

general arrangement of^ 157. 

(Masgow, 168. 

Kelvin and White, 168. 

Newington Vestry, 158. 

Magnetic blow-out circuit-breaker, 49. 

Hopkiuson's tests, 33. 
Mordey dust fuse, 64. 

trigger circuit-breaker, 89. 
Motor-operated . switches, 154; Boston, 

176 ; Niagara, 166. 

Nalder's method of testing earth con- 
nections, 157. 
Xewington Vestry L.T. switchgear, 158. 
New York Metroiwlitan system of dupli- 
cate 'bus bars, 121. 
Niagara system of duplicate *bus bars, 118. 
H.T. switchgear, 156. 

Padekno-Milan transmission scheme, 

217. 
Paralleling alternators, 117. 

artificial load. for, unnecessary, 133. 
Paralleling voltmeter, 169. 
Parshall multiple break switch, 68i 
Partridce piston switch, 66. 

sparklet fuse, 67. 
Peard fusible circuit-breaker, 64. 
Perrine on overhead conductors, 200. 
PneumatipBUy operated circuit-breaker,- 146. 
Poles for'tratosmission lines, 201. 
P(»itidn of switchboard, 10. 
Precautions against accidents to attend- 
ants, 4. 
Pressure rises due to open air arcs, 207. 



Ra WORTH contacts, 19. 

discriminating ftuse, 92. 

H.T. switchgear, pillar type, 146. 

water break circuit- breaker, 43. 

zero cutout, 80. 
Regulating transformers (Cowan-Still), 

216. 
Remote oontrol of L.T. switchgear, 176. 

of H.T. switchgear, 148. 

Rice on, 10. 
Reverse current cirouit-breakersCsee Gireuit- 

breakers). 
Rheostats— Brush, 26. 

controlling pillar of, 27. 

Cowan, 27 ; l^rfp capacity unit of, 28 ; 
resistance unit of, 27. 

Electric Controller Co.'s, 28. 

Ferranti, 26. 

Pademo, 81. 

Ward-Leonard, 24. 

Westinghonse motor-driven, 22. 
Rice, £. W., jun., on switchgear design, 8. 
Rucker time element circuit-breaker, 77. 

SciitJGKERT fuse, 46. 

H.T. roller switch, 68. 

horn break cirouit-breaker, 49. 

magnetic cutout, 71. 

rotary synchroniser, 127. 
Scott's rule for determining line pressure, 

199. 
Shutter cirouit-breakers, 64. 
Siemens field switch, 37. 

lightning arrester, 209. 

plunger type circuit-breakers, 66. 
Signalling, 10, 161, 174. 
Simplicity, the importance of, 1. . 
Standardisation, 8. 
Stanley ball fbse, 47. 

lightning arrester, 210. 

oil break cirouit-breaker, 62. 
Substation ef^uipment, Hastings, 193. 
Switches, definition of, 11, 82. 
Synchroniser connections, 123. 

Ferranti, 124, 186. 

method of testing, 126. 
Synchronisers, rotuy — Ferranti, 126. 

Everett and Edgecumbe, 126. 

Schuckert, 127. 

Terminals, self-locking, 12. 
Thermal cutout. Barton s time element, 78. 
Thomson liffhtning arrester, 208. 
Three-wire distribution, 178. 
Thury, E. H. T., constant current system, 
218. 

excess potential cutout, 222. 

generator, controllinff gear for, 219. 

motors, speed control of, 221. 
Time element ciromt-breakers, 74. 

Barton, 78. 

clockwork, 76. 

Gibboney, 77. 
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Time element dicoit-breakers— Hobart, 78. 

Raoker, 77. 
Tnnsfonner kiosk, 218. 

Valtbllina Electric Railway transmission 
aoheme, 228. 

Wabd-Leomard cutout, 69. 
rheostat, 24. 



Westinghouse H.T. switchgear (cubicle), 
144. 

long break circuit-breakers, 40. 

rheostat, 22. 
Willesden L.T. switchgear, 169. 
Wurts lightning arrester, 209. 

Zbro cutouts, 79. 
characteristic curve of, 81. 
Raworth, 80. 
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workjjind should be in the hands of all dock and harbour engineers."— i^Ceanw&tp. 

" WUl be of the greatest service to the expert as a book of Teterence."— Engineer 



Fourth Edition. In Two Parts, Published Separately. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF 

Engineering Drawing and Design 

Vol. I. — Praotical Gbomktkt, Plans, and Solid. 3s. 

Vol. II. — Machine and Engine Drawing and Design. 4s. 6d. 

BY 

SIDNEY H. WELLS, Wh.Sc., 

A.M.»r8f.ai., A.M.IllBT.inCH.B., 

Pllneipal of the Battersea Polvtechnio Institute, and Head of the Bnsineerliur Deputaittnt 

therein ; formerly of the BBgineering Departments of the Yorkshire Oouage^ 

Leeds ; and Dolwich OoUese, L<»idon. 

With many lUustreUiotu, specially prepared for the Work, and numsrfma 
Examples, /or the Use 0/ Students in Technical Schools and CoUeges, 

" A OAPnAL Tixv-BOOK, arranged on an ixciLLBin sTsmc, calculated to give an InteUigsnt 
graip of the safaject, sod not the mere fMOlt/ of mechanical copying. . . . Mr. Wells shows 
bow to make ooMPLin woaKiso-DRAwnros, alseuBalng ftilly esch step in the design."— JR«(Haal 



'* The first book leads basilt and vatveallt towards the second, where the teohaloal pupil 
is brought into contact with large and more complex designs."— T%« Sckooimattfir. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Works by BRYAN D ONKIN, M.InstC.E. , M.InstMeeh.E., &e. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With additional 

Illustrations. Laige 8to, Handsome Cloth. [At Press, 

GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINES: 

A Praetieal Text -Book on Internal Combustion Motors 

without Boiler. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mbch.E. 

OnnmAL CoNTBNTS.~Gas Engines:— General Description^Hutory and Derelop- 
ai«Bt— British, French, and German Gas Engines— Gas Production for Motive Power — 
Theory of the Gas Engine — Chemical Composition of Gas in Gas Engines— Utilisation of 
Heal— Explosion and Combustion. OU MotOFS :— Histoiy and Development— Vaxiona 
T^pes— Pnestman's and other Oil Engines. Hot-AiF Bngmes :— History and Develop- 
ment— Various Tsrpes; Stiriing's, Ericsson^s, ftc., &c 

"The BIST BOOK NOW PUBLiSHBD OU Gas, Oil, and Air Engines. . . . Will be of 
▼■■V 6BBAT INTBBBST to the numerous practical engineers who have to make themselves 
fiunihar with the motor of the da^. . . . Mr. Donkin has the advantage of long 

FBACTICAL BXPBKIBNCB, combined with HIGH SCIBNTIFIC AND BXPBRI MENTAL XNOWLEDGB, 

and an accurate perception of the reauirements of Engineers."— T'Atf Engiiu^. 

"We HBAxmLV KacoMMBND Mr. Donkin's work. ... A monument of careful 
laboar. . . . Luminous and comprehensive. ^—yMfrMaftf/^MZ^rA/mf 

" A thoroughly rbliablb and bxhaustivb Tn9t\»t.'*'—EngiHeeriMj^. 



In QuartOf Handsome Cloth. With Numerous Plates. 258. 

THE HEAT EFFICIENCY OF STEAM BOILERS 

(LAND, MARINE, AND LOCOMOTIVE:). 

WVQi many Tests and Experiments on different Types of 

Boilers, as to the Heatlngr Value of Fuels, &e., with 

Analyses of Gases and Amount of Evaporation, 

and Sugrgrestlons for the Testing of Boilers. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E. 

General Contents. — Classification of different Types of Boilers — 
435 Experiments on English and Foreign Boilers with their Heat Efficiencies 
shown m Fifty Tables— Fire Grates of Various Types — Mechanical Stokers — 
Combiistion of Fuel in Boilers — ^Transmission of Heat through Boiler Plates, 
and their Temperature — Feed Water Heaters, Superheaters, Feed Pumps, 
&C. — Smoke and its Prevention — Instruments used in . Testing Boilers — 
BCaxine and Locomotive Boilers — Fuel Testing Stations — Discussion of the 
Trials and Conclusions — On the Choice of a Boiler, and Testing of Land, 
lifarine, and Locomotive Boilers — Appendices — Bibliography — Index. 

With Plates illustrating Progress made during recent years ^ 
and the best Modem Practice, 

"Probably the most bxhaustivs rttum^ that hae ever been collected. A nuonoii 
Book by % thoroughly practical muL^^/ron and Ccal Trada Review. 

lONDON: CHARLES eRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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TUd Sdixiini, Rtviud tmd SnUurgtdL Pocket-aiM, Uatker, Us, 9d.; ulto Larger Bite for 
OJbf Ute, Cloth, IS*. Bd. 

Boilers, Marine and Land: 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND STRENGTH. 
A Handbook or Rulbb, FoRMULiS, Tablw, &o., bxlatitx to HatkbiaXi, 

SOAMTLDTCM, AKD PbBSBUBBS, SAraTT VaLYXB, SfBINOS, 

FrariNGs AND MousTiNcny fto. 

FOR THE USE OF ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, BOILER-MAKERS, 

AND STEAM USERS. 

By T. W. TRAILL, M.Inst.O.R, F.E.RN.. 

Lftte Bnclneer Snrvejor-ln-Ohiaf to the Board of Tnda. 

*«* To THB Second and Third Editions many Nbw Tables for Prbssubb, 

up to 200 Lbs. per Squabb Inch have been added. 

**Tn MOtf TAIUABLI WOKK on Bollexs pabllshed In B&KUnd."— O^nHna World. 

Oonteiiu an Evorvous Qcahtitt of iKPOBMATioir arrrraged In a very convenient form. ■ ■ - 
A M08V UBWVL TOLUMB . . . supplyiniT Information to be bad nowhere else."— Dk« r 



Fourth ImyreMgion, Large Grown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 6s. 

ENGINE-ROOM PRACTICES 

A Handbook for Engineers and Officers in the Royal Navy 

and Mercantile Marine, Including the Management 

of the Main and Auxiliary Engines on 

Board Ship. 

By JOHN G. LIVERSIDGE, 

Bngineer, B.K., A.M.I.O.E., Inttmotor In Applied Mechaniot at the Boyal KsTal 
College, Oreenwioh. 

Coiiteii<«.— General DoBcription of Marine Machlnery.^The Gondltiona of Servioe and 
Dntlee of BnglneerB of the Boyal Navy.i— Entry and Oonditiona of SerYloe of Engineen of 
the Leading S.S. Companiea.—Balalng^ Steam — Dntlea of a Steaming Watoh on Bnginai 
and Boilera.— Shutting off Steam.— Harbour Duties and Watehea-^AdJutmenti and 
Bepalrs of Englnefl.--Freflervatio'« and bepalre of **Tank" Boilers.— Hie Hnll and Its 
FitttngB.~01eaningand Painting ICaohinery ^Bedprooatlng Pumps, Feed Heaters, and 
Automatlo Feed -water Begulatora — Eraporatora. — Steam Boats. — Electric Light 
MachlTwwy.— Hydraulic Haohlnery.— Air-Compressing Pumps..-Befrigerating Machines. 
—Machinery of Destroyers.— The Management of water-Tube Boilers.— Beinlations for 
Entry of Assistant Engineers, B.N.— Questions glTcn In Examinations for Promotion of 
Engineers, B.N.— Begulations respecting Board or Trade Examinations for Engineers, 4c. 

^ The contents oavvot fah. to bb AmxcxATmn.**— 2%0 JStmnuMp. 

**Thls YBBT usmi BOOK. . . . lunsnATioHs are of obxat ikfobtabcb in a work 
of this kind, and It is satisfactory to find that spbclal attbvtioh has been given in this 
respect.**— im^fiMr«' Oatetts. 



In Orown 8vo\ extrck^ with Numeroue JUuatralums, [Skortl^^ 

GAS AND OIL ENGINES: 

An Introductory Text-Book on the Theory, Design, Construction, 
and Testing of Internal Combustion En^^es without Boiler. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 

By Prof. W. H. WATKINSON, Whtf. Sch., M.In8T.MeohJE., 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 
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Sbcofd Edition, Revised. With nnmeroiu Plates rednoed from 
Working Drawings and 280 lUostrations in the Text 218. 

A MANUAL OF 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING! 

A Praetieal Text-Book for the Use of Engine Bnilden, 

DesifirneFS and Drausrhtsmen, Railway 

Ensrineers, and Students. 

BY 

WILLIAM FRANK PETTIGREW, M.Inst.O.E. 

With a Section on American and Continental Engines. 

By albert F. RAVENSHEAR, B.Sc., 

Of HIi MaJettT'i Patent Offloe. 

OomUnU,^B\alim\io»A Introduction. 1768-1888 Modern LooomotlTea : Slinple.— 

Modem Looomotives: Compound. - rrlmary Goneideraaon in LooomotlTe Deeiign.— 
C^linden, Steam Ohesta, and Staffing Boxee.— Pietona, Piston Bod^Oroeaheadi^ and 



Slide Bare.— Gonneetinff and Coupling Bods.— Wheels and Axlea Azle Boxes, Hontuooin, 
and Bearinj; 8prlngs.--BalancinK.— valTe Qear.^SUde Valyea and Valve Qear DetaUa— 
Framing, Bogles and Axle Trocks, Badlal Axle Boxes.— Boilers.— Smokebox, Blast Pipe, 
Firebox Fitttngs.— Boiler Monntings.— Tenders.- Bailway Brakes.— Lalirleation.—Oon- 
•nmptlon of Fuel, Eyaporation and Engine KlBciency.— American Looomotiyes.— Con- 
tinental LooomotiTee.— Bepairs, Banning, Inspection, and Benevala— Three Appendioea. 
^Indsx. 

"Likely to remain for nuiny years the Stavdaxb Work for those wishing to lean 
Design.**— JsMieer. 

*^A most interesting and yalnable addition to the bibliography of the Looomotlya.'*— 
JSoCJwoy Official Oattttt. 

" We recommend the book as tboiodghlt nuoncAi. in its character, and mauinre a 
FLAGS nr AVT ooLLBCnoM of . . . works on Locomotivc Engineering.*'— iZai/iMif JTmw. 

"The work oohtadts all that oav bb lbabbt from a book upon such a snbject It 
will at once rank as thb stabdabd wobx dpoh this mroBTAHT subjbot.*'— £«<2«0ay Mogtuiku, 



In Large 8vo. Haruhome Cloth, With Plates and lUugtratioM, 16%, 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By WILLIAM HENRY COLE, M.Inbt.O.K, 

Late Deputy-Msnager, North- Western Railway, India. 

Contend.— DiscuBBion of the Term '*Li^ht RailwayB.'*— English Railwaya, 
Rates, and Farmers.— Light Railways m Belgimn, France, Italv, other 
European Countries, America and the Colonies, India, Ireland.— Road Trans- 
port as an alternative.— -The Light Railways Act, 1896.— The Question of 
Gauge. — Construction and Working. — Locomotives and Rolling-Stock. — Lig^t 
Railways in England, Scotland, and Wales.— Appendices and Index. 

"Mr. W. H. Oole has brought together ... a labqb amount of valuablb dttobma- 
TiOH . . . hitherto praotieally inaccessible to the ordinary reader.**— nmst. 

*' Will remain, for some time yet a Staxdabo Work in everything relating to Ught 
Baflwavs.*'— ffi^'fwer. 

** Ine author has extended practical experience that makes the book looid and usefnL 
It is BXOBBDniOLT Well donc. **— S'n^iMering. 

**The whole subject is bxbadstivxlt and pxAoncALLT considered. The work can be 
oordlally recommended as nrruPBWsABLB to those whose duty it is to become aoqnaJnied 
with one of the prime neceasittes of the Immediate future.**— Aatfway Official (Tdselte. 

"Thbbb oocld bb bo bbttbb book of first reference on its subject All nlissM of 
Engineers win welcome Its appearance."— 5e0(«maii 
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Third Editioh, Keviged and Enlarged. With Numerous 
IllustrcUions. Price 88. 6d. 

VALVES AND VALVE-GEARING: 

ISCLUmNO THE CORLISS VALVE AND 
TRIP GEARS 

BY 

CHARLES HURST, Practical Draughtsman. 

** Covoia ezplanfttiona lllastratod by llA tibt cuab diagram b and drawinga and 4 foldint- 
platai . . . thebooktalfUsavALUABLifaiictioii."— ^(A«iMn(m. 

*']Cb. Hum's TAiTu and ▼a£tbk»bauv« wUl prove a veiy Talnable aid, and tend to the 
prodnotlon of Engines of soiBmric DBiGH and BcoiroiiiCALiroBKiiiG. . . . Will be laxgely 
•OQght after bj Stadents and DeelgnerB."— ifariiM JBnoin«tr. 

^* UasFDi. and thoxouohlt pbaotioaju Will ondoabtodly be foand of oksat vald> (0 
all oonoemed with the design of Valve-gearing."— i/scAonMoI World. 

*' Almost BYXBT TTPB of YALVX and its gearing is clearly set forth, and illustrated la 
■Qoh a way as to be rsadilt unDKBaxoon and praotioallt aftuxd by either the Engineer, 
Dravghtnnan, or Student. . . . Should prove both usbfdl and valuable to all Engineers 
seeking for bbuablb and glbab Information on the subject Its moderate price brings It 
within the reach of •SL^'—lnduitriei and Iron. 

" Mr. HuBST*8 work is admibablt soited to tbe needs of the practical meohanl& . . . 
It is free from any elaborate theoretical diBcussions. and the ezplanatlona of the variooa 
types of vi^ve-gear are aooompanied by dlagnuns which render them basxlt uvdimiood.** 
•^ThB SdmUifk American. _ 

Hints en Steam Engine Design and Constniotlon. By Chaklxs 
HuBST, "Author of Valves and Valve Gearing." In Paper Boards, 
8yo., Cloth Back. lUnstrated. Prioe Is. 6d. net. 

GosTKifT&— L Steam Pipes.— XL Valves IIL Cylinders. —IV. Air Pumps and Con- 

densers.— V. Motion Work.— VI. Crank Shafts and Pedestals.— VIL Valve Gear.— VUL 
Lubrication.— IX. Hlscellaneous Details — Ikdex. 

» A handy volume which every practical young engineer should possess."- 2^ MoM 
Snffinur. 

Strongly Bound in Super Royal 8vo. Cloth Boards. 78. 6d. net. 



For Calculating Wages on the Bonus or Premium Systems. 

For Engineering, Technicai and Allied Trades. 

By henry a. GOLDING, A.M.Inst.M.E., 

Technical AtalBtant to Messrs. Bryan Donkin and Clench, Ltd., and Assistant Lecturer 

in Mechanical En^neerlngr at the Northampton Institute, London, E.C. 
"Cannot fall to prove practically serviceable to those for whom they have been 
designed . "—Scotsunan, 



Srcond Edition, Cloth, 8s. 6d. Leather, for the Pocket, 8s. 6d. 
GBIFFIN'S ELEOTBIOAI4 PBIOE-BOOK : For Electrical, Civil, 

Marine, and Borough Engineers, Local Authorities, Architects, Railway 

Contractors, &c., &c. Edited by H. J. Dowsing. 

" The Elbctiucal Pricb-Book rbmovbs all mystbrv about the cost of Electrical 
Power. By its aid the bxpbnsb that will be entailed by utilising electricity on a large or 
small scale can be discovered."— ^fvAiVtff/. 

LONDON: CHARLES BRIFFIN ^ CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRANa 
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Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth. With Illiutratioiis, Tables, ftc 21b. 

Lubrication & Lubricants: 

A TREATISE ON THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LUBRICATION 

AND OK THB 

NATURE, PROPERTIES, AND TESTING OF LUBRICANTS. 
By LEONARD ARCHBUTT, F.I.O., F.O.S., 

Chemist to the Midland Railway Compuiy, 
AND 

R. MOUNTFORD DEELEY, M.I.M.E., F.G.S., 

Chief Locomotive Superintendent, Midland Railway Company. 

CONTBNTS.— I. Friction of Solida.— II. Liquid Friction or VisoMity, and PImUc 
Filotion.— m. Superficial Tension.— IV. The Theory o| Lubrication.— v. Lubricants, 
their Sources, Preparation, and Properties.— VI. Phvslcal Properties and Methods of 
Kzamlnation of Lubricants.- VII. Chemical Properties and Methods of Examination 
of Lubricants.— Vin. The Systematic Testine of Lubricants by PhTslcal and Chemical 
Methods.- IX. The Mechanical Testing of LubricanU.— X. The Design and Lubrication 
of Bearings.— XI. The Lubrication of Machinery.— Inpbx. 

** Destined to become a OLASSIO on the subject."— /nduftriM and Iron. 

* Contains practically all that is known on the subject Deserret the oarefa) 
attention of all Engineers."- J?ai{iray OJleial Ouide. 



Fourth Edition. Very/vUy lUustnited, Ohth, 4s, M. 

STEAM - BOILERS: 

THBTR DEFBOTS, ICAITAOEICENT, AMD OONSTBXTOTIOM. 
By R D. MUNRO, 

Chi^ Engineer of the Soottish BaUer Ineurance and Engine Intpeetion Company. 

Gbnbral Contbnts.— I. Explosions caused (i) b3r Overheating of Plates— <s) By 
Defective and Overloaded Safety Valves— (3) By Corrosion, Internal or Extemal-^4) By 
Defective jyeapi and Construction (Unsupported Flue Tubes ; Unstrengthened Manholes ; 
Defective Stayug; Streneth of Rivetted Joints; Factor of Safety)— II. Construction of 
Vbxtical Boilers: Shells — Crown Plates and Uptake Tubes— Man-Holes, Mud-Holes, 
and Fire-Holes — Fireboxes — Mountings — Manasement — Qeaning — Table of Bursting 
Pressures of Steel Boilers— Table of Rivetted Joints — Specifications and Drawings of 
Lancashire Boiler for Working Pressures (a) 80 lbs. ; (3) aoo lbs. per square inch respectively. 

" A valuable companion for workmen and engineers engaged about Steam Boilers, ought 
to be carefully studied, and always at hand."— C^/^. Guardian. 

" The book is vbrv useful, especially to steam users, artisans, and young Engineers."— 
Bngifugr. 

By the SAME Author. 

KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS: Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence. A Practical Hand- 
book based on Actual Experiment. With Diagram and Coloured Plate. 
Price ^s. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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In Crown 8v^, Handsome Clothe With Numerous 
Illustrations. $s. net. 

EMERY GRINDING HAGHINERT. 

A Textbook of Workshop Practice in General Tool Orinding, 

and the Design, Construction, ana Application 

of the Machines Emoloyed. 

BY 

R. B. HODGSON, A.M.Inst.Mech.E., 

Author of " Machines and Tools Employee* in the Working of Sheet Metals." 
Intkoduction.— Tool Grinding.— Emery Wheels.— Mounting Emery Wheels. 
— Emery Rings and Cylinders. — Conditions to Ensure Efficient Working. — 
Leading Types of Machines.— Concave and Convex Grinding.— Cup and Cone 
Machines. — Multiple Grinding. — "Guest" Universal and Cutter Grinding 
Machines. —Ward Universal Cutter Grinder. — Press. — Tool Grinding.— Lathe 
Centre Grinder. — Polishing. — Index. 

Deals practically with every phase of his subject." — Ircnffumg'er 
" Eminently practical . . . cannot fail to attract the notice of the users of this class of 
machinery, and to meet with careful perusal." — CArm. Trade Journal. 



Sixth Edition. Folio, strongly half-bound, ai/. 

TRAVERSE TABLES: 

Computed to Four Places of Decimals for every Minute 
of Angrle up to 100 of Distance. 

For the use of Surveyors and Ensrlneers. 

BY 

RICHARD LLOYD GURDEN, 

Anthoiised Surveyor for the Governments of New South Wales and 
Victoria. 

*«* PubHshid with the Concurrenee of the Surveyors-General for New South 
Wales and Victoria. 

" Those who hav« experience m exact Sukvxy-work will best know him to appreciate 
the encmuras amount of labour represented by this valuable book. The computations 
enable the user to ascertain the sines and cosines for a distance of twelve miles to within 
half an indi, and this by sstbrsncb to but Omb Tablb. in place ol the usnal Fifteen 
minute computations required. Thu alone is evidence of the assistance which the Tables 
ensore to erery user, ud as every Surveyor in active practice has felt the want of sudi 
assistance pbw knowihg of thbib publication will rbmain without thbm." 

"—RngimMr, 

LONDON: CHARLES eRIFFIN K CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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WOBKS BY 
ANDREW JAMIESON. M.INST.C.E., MJ.E.E^ F.R.S.E., 

I BnttMeermgt The 
Ttcfmical CoUegt. 



Fcrmtrly Prcfessar of EUctriuU Entmeeringt TAe Glasgow and Wttt of Scottand 

tckttica' " 



PBOFESSOR JAMIESON'S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOKS. 

In Large CnwH 8tw. FuBy Ilhutrattd. 

STEAM AND STEAM-ENGINES, INCLUDING TURBINES 

AND BOILERS. For the Use of Students preparing for Competitive 
Kxaminationa. With over 700 pp., over 350 lUustrations, 10 Folding 
Plates, and very numerous Examination Papers. Fourteenth Editiok. 
Revised throughout. los. 6d. 

"Profettor Janueson fascinates the reader by his cxaarkbss op cohcbption and 
SDtfUCiTY OP BXPSESSioM. His treatment recalls the lecturing of Faraday.**— .4 Mmmtmiw. 

" The Best Book yet imblished for the use of Students.'*— £«ivieM»r. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. For Advanced and 

" Honours " Students. By Prof Jamieson, assisted by David Robertson, 
B.Sc, Professor of Electrical Engineering in the Merchant Venturexs' 
Technical College, Bristol. {ShorUy. 

APPLIED MECHANICS & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

Vol. I. — Comprising Part I., with 540 pages, 300 Illustrations, and 
540 Examination Questions : The Principle of Work and its applica- 
tions; Part II.: Friction; Gearing, &c. Fourth Edition. 8s. 6d. 

" Fully maintains the reputation of the Author.'*— /»«ic/. Engineer, 

VoL II.— Comprising Parts III. to VI., with 608 pages, 371 Illus- 
trations, and copious Examination Questions: Motion and Energy; 
Graphic Statics; Strength of Materials; Hydraulics and Hydraulic 
Madiinery. Third Edition. 8s. 6d. 
"Well and luodly writtmn."— r^ Enginter. 

*«* Each of the above volumes is complete in itself, and sold separately, 

PBOFESSOR JAMIESON'S INTBODUCTOBT MANUALS 

Crown 8zw. With lUustnUions and Examination Papers. 

STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementary 

Manual of). For First- Year Students. Tenth Edition, Revised. 3/d. 
" Should be in the hands of bvbry engineering apprendoe.** — Practical Engimeer, 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (Elementary Manual 

oO. For First-Year Students. Fifth Edition. 3/6. 
** A CAPITAL TBXT-BooK . . . The diagrams are an important feature."— ^rA«0/«mM<fr. 
"A THOROUGHLY TRUSTWORTHY Text-boolc. PRACTICAL and dear."— JVo/wrv. 

APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Manual of). 

Specially arranged for First- Year Students. Sixth Edition^ 
Revised. 3/6. 
"The work has vrry high qualities, which oiay be condensed into the one word 
*CLEMt/**-^cienceandArt, 

In Preparation. 300 fa^es, Craivn Svo, Profusely lilustraUd, 

Modern Electric Tramway Traction: 

A Text-Book of Present-Day Praetiee. 

Fw ikB Use €f Bleetrieal Brunneering Students and these interested in Blectrie 

Transmission of Power. 

By Pkof. ANDREW JAMIESON. 



L POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES. 

For the Use of Electricians and Engineers. By John Munro, C.E., 
and Prof. Jamieson. Pocket Size. Leather, &s. 6d. Sevemtebnth 
Edition. [See p. 49. 
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WORKS BY 

W. J. MAGQUORN RANKINE, LL.D, F.R.S, 

UttB Reglua Pnfttaor of CMI Engineering In the Unioenity of Qlatgom, 
THOBOUGHLT BKVISBD BT 

W. J. MIL LAB, C.E., 

Late Seeretary to the Institute of Engineers and Shipbuilders In Scotland. 



A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS : 

OompriBing the Principles of Statics and Cinematics, and Theory of 
Stmctares, Mechanism, and Machines. With Knmeroas Diagrams 
Grown 8vo, cloth. Seybntbenth Edition. 12s. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: 

Oomprising Engineering Snnreys, Earthwork, Foundations, Masonry, Car- 
pentry, Metal Work, Boads, Railways, Canals, Rivers, Waterworks, 
Harbours, &o. With Numerous Tables and niustrationB. Crown 8yo. 
cloth. Twbnty-Seoond Editton. 16s. 



A HANUAL OF MACHINERY AND MILLWORK : 

Comprising the Geometry, Motions, Work, Strength, Construction, and 
Objects of Machines, &c. Illustrated with nearly 300 Woodcuts, 
Crown 8yo, cloth. Seventh Edition. 128. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 
PRIME MOVERS: 

with a Section on Gab, Oil, and Aib Enouibs, by Bbtan Donkin, 
M.lDst.C.E. With Folding Plates and Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, cloth. Fifteenth Edition. 12s. 6d. 

tONDON: GHABLE8 GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND ' 
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36 CHARLES QRIFFIN ds CO.' 8 PUBLICATIONS. 

Prof. Rankinb's Works— (C^mZ/imm^). 

USEFUL RULES AND TABLES: 

for Arohiteota, Builders, EngineerB, Fonnders, Mechanics, Shipbuilders, 
Surveyors, kc With Appsndix for the use of Elbotbioal EKGnnuKS. 
By Professor Jamiison, F.R.S.B. Sbvbnth Editiok. 10b. 6d. 



A MECHANICAL TEXT-BOOK: 

A Pnotical and Simple Introduction to the Study of Meohanios. By 
Professor Rakkikb and E. F. Bambeb, C.E. With Numerous Illus 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth. Fijth EDcnoN. 98. 

V f^ " MaoHAncAL Tbxt-Book ** ikm dttigMd 6y ProfesMr BAanora m mm lano- 
ovonoH to fht «6oM atriu of Mmmalt. 



MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, Sis. 6d 

Part L Papers relating to Temperature, Elasticity, and Expansion of 
Vapours, Liquids, and Solids. Part IL Papers on Energy and its Trans- 
fonnationSi P&rt III. Papers on Wave-Forms, Propulsion of Vessels, kc. 

With Memoir by Professor Tait, M.A. Edited by W. J. Millab, C.B. 
With ^ae Portrait on Steel, Plates, and Diagrams. 

" No mora enduring Memorial of Pn^essor Rmkine could be devised than the publica- 
tion of theie papers in an accessible fonn. . . . Tlie CoUectioD is most valnaUe on 
■ooount of the nature of his discoveries, and the beautjr and completeness of his analysis. 
. . . The Volume exceeds in importance any work m the same department published 
fai our tim»,'*'—AtcAiUet. 



SHELTON-BEY (W. Vincent, Foreman to the 

Imperial Ottoman Gun Factories, Constantinople) : 

THE MECHANIC'S GUIDE : A Hand-Book for Engineers and 
Artisans. With Copious Tables and Valnable Recipes for Practical Use. 
fUnstrated. Sec^md EdUhn, Crown 8to. Cloth, 7/6. 

LONDON : CHARLES QRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND, 
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SNOINBBRINO AND MBCHANI08. 37 

Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. With 60 Plates ana 
Numerous Illustrations, Handsome Cloth. 34s, 

HYDRAULIC POWER 

AND 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY ROBINSON, M. Inst. C.E., F.aS., 

rSLLOW OF KXMC^S COLLBGBy LONDON; PROF. BMBRITUS OF CITII. BNGZNBBRING, 
king's COLLBGK, KTC.. BTC 
Contents —Discharge throueh Orifices.— Flow of Water through Pipes.— Accumulators. 
— Presses and Lifts. — Hoists. — Rams. — Hydraulic Engines. — Pumping Engines. — Capstans. 
— Traversers. — Jacks. — Weighing Machines. — Riveters and Shop Tools. — Punching, 
Shearing, and Flangins Macnines. — Cranes.— Coal Disclulrging Machines.— Drills and 
Cutters. — Pile Drivers, Excavators, &c. — Hydraulic Machinery applied to Bridges^ Dock 
Gates, Wheels ,and Turbines. — Shields. — Various Systems and Power InstaUations< — 
Meters, &c— Index. 

" A Book of great Professional UseftUness."— /rws. 



In Large 8vo, Hand8ome Cloth, With Frontiipiecef several Plates^ 
and over 250 lUustrationa. 2\8. 

THE PRIHCIPLES AUD COflSTRUCTIOH OF 

PUMPING MACHINERY 

(STEAM AND WATER PRESSURE). 

With Practical Illustrations of Engines and Pumps applied to Minino, 

Town Water Supply, Drainaoe of Lands, Ac., also Economy 

and Efficiency Trials of Pumping Machinery. 

By henry DAVEY, 

Membmr of the Insatntion of GItU Engineers, Member of the Inttltatlon of 
Meohanioal Engineers, F.O.S., Ac. 

Ck>MTKNTS —Early Histoiy of Pumoinff En^es— Steam Pumping Engines- 
Pumps and Pump Valyes— Greneral Principles of Non-Rotative Pumping 
Engines — The Oomish Engine, Simple and Compound — Types of Mining 
Ekigines — Pit Work— Shaft Sinking — Hydraulic Transmission of Power in 
Mines — ^Valve Greara of Pumping Eiigines— Water Pressure PumpingEngines 
—Water Works En^es — Pumping Engine Economy and Trials of Pumping 
Bfadhinery — Oentrifugal and other Ix>w-Lift Pumps — Hydraulic Rams, 
Pumping Mains, ^— Indbx. 

**B7 the *one English Engineer who probably knows more abont Pnmping Msoldnery 
than AiTT OTHBK.* ... A yoLnm kboobdiho ths uuhtlts ov lovq sxrbodigb amd 
snmr.'*— 3^ Bngiuter. 

uTTndonbtedly THs bbr amd kobt pbaotxcal txhatob on Pnmping Machinery chat baa 
TR BSXH vuvusaMD."*— Mining JonmaL 

lONDOH: CHARLES QRIFFIN ft CO.^ LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND 
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3S 0HARLB8 GRIFFIN S 00:8 PUBLICATIONS. 

Moi/tU 890, Mumtomo GiotH, With numwout Hlustmtlona and Tablet. 25$. 

THE STABILITY OF SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., 

mmm ' of thx impbxzal ordbss op st. stanilaus or russia; francis joibfh of 

AUSTRIA; MXDJIDIS OF TVRKKV ; AND RISING SUN OF JAPAN; FIO- 
PRKSIDBNT OF THB INSTITUTION OF NAVAL ARCHITRCTS. 

In order to render the work complete for the purposes of the Shipbuilder, whether «l 
hoow or abroad, the Methods of Calculatioii introduced by Mr. F. K. Baknrs, Bir. Gray, 
M. RxBCH, M. Daymard, and Mr. Benjamin, are all given separatel^f illustntied bj 
Tables and woriced-out examples. The book contains more than aoo Diagrams, and is 
Qlnstrated by a large number of actual cases, derived from ships of all descriptioos. 

" Sir Edward Rbbd's ' Stabiutv op Ships ' is invaluablb. The Naval Arciutbct 
will find brought togetner and ready to hu hand, a mass of ininrmation which he would other* 
wise have to seek in an almost endless variety of publications, and some of vrtiich he weald 
possibly not be able to obtain at all elsewhere."— S^aMuAi^. 



THE DESIGN AND CONSTBUCTION OF SHIPS. By John 
Harvard Bilrs, M.Inst.N.A., Professor of Naval Architecture in the 
University of Glasgow. [In Preparation, 



Third Edition. Illustrated with Plates, Numerous Diagrams, and 
Figures in the Text. 1 8s. net. 

STEEL SHIPS! 

THEIB CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 

A Manual for Shipbuilders, Ship Superintendents, Students, 
and Marine Engineers. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect, 

AUTHOR OF "know YOUR OWN SKIP." 

CoNTRNTS.— I. Manufacture of Oaat Ironj Wrought Iron, and Steel. — ^Com- 
position of Iron and Steel, (Quality, Strength, Tests, Ac II. Classification of 
Steel Ships. III. Considerations in making choice of Type of Vessel — ^Framing 
of Ships. rV. Strains experienced by Ships.— Methods of Computing and 
Comparing Strengths of Ships. V. Construction of Ships.— Alternative Modes 
of Construction. — Types of Vessels. — Turret, Self Trimming, and Trunk 
Steamers, Aw. — ^Rivets and Eivetting, Workmanship. VI. Pumping Arrange- 
ments. Vn. Maintenance. — Prevention of Deterioration in the Hulls of 
Ships.— Cement, Paint, Ac— Index. 

^* So thorouKh and well written is every chapter in the book that it is dimoolt to aeleet 
any of them as being worthy of exceptional pralBe. Altogether, the work is exoellent, and 
will prove of ?reat valne to those for whom it is intended?"— TAc En^inur. 

"Mr. Walton has written for the profession of which he is an ornament His work 
will be read and appreciated, no doubt, by every M.LN.A., «nd with great benefit by the 
majority of thBm.^— Journal ofCommeree. 



UNlFORiyi WITH THE ABOVE. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

DOCK ENGINEERING. 

By BRYSSON CUNNINGHAM, B.E., MJnst.CE. 
See p. 27. 

LONDON: CHARLES ORIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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NAUTICAL WORKS. 39 

GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Edited by EDW. BLACKMORB, 
ICuter Mariner, First ClaM Trinity Honse Certificate, Aiioo. Inst. N.A. ; 

AHD WBmiN, MAINLT, by 8AIL0BS fOT 8AZI1OB8. 



"Thib ADMniABLa sKBjm"—Fa%rpUiy, "A txrt useful SERDB8."— Nadirs. 
"The ▼olumes of Messrs. Grdvin's Nautioal Sbrdh may well and profitably be 
read by all intereeted in oar rational mabitdcb PBOGBBas."— jrarine BnjiMer, 

"Btert Ship ehonld have the whole Series aa a Befebbrob Libeabt. Habd- 

SOMELT BOUND, OLBARLY PRINTED and ILLUSTRATED."— Irtwrj^OOl Jwim. (jf CommgroS, 

The BPiUsh Mercantile Marine: An Historical Sketch of its Biie 
and Derelopment. By the Editor, Gapt. Blaokxore. 8b. 6d. 
" Captain Blackmore's SPLENDID BOOK . . . oontaina paragraphs on eveiy point 
of Intereat to the Merchant Marine. The 248 pagea of this book are THE MOST YALU* 
ABLE to the sea captatai that have EVBR been ooxpiled."— Jftfreftont ServiM Bsuttw. 

Elementary Seamanship. By D. Wilson-Barker, Master Mariner, 
F.R.8.E., F.R.O.S. With numerous Plates, two in Colours, and Fiontlspieoe. 
Third edition. Thoroughly Revised, Enlarged, and Ke-set. With additional 
niustrations. 6s. 
"This admirable manual, by Caft. Wilson Barker, of the 'Worcester,' seema 

to Ua PERFEOTLY DESIGNED. "—A thmeBUm. 

Know Tour Own Ship : A Simple Explanation of the Stability, Con- 
atmotion. Tonnage, and Freeboard of Ships. By Thos. Walton, Naval Architect. 
With numerous niustrations and additional Chapters on Buoyancy, Trim, and 
Calculations. Seventh Edition. 7s. 6d. 
"Mb. Waioov'b book will be found vert useful."— TA« Engineer, 

Nayigation : Theoretical and Practical. By D. Wilson-Babkmr 

and William Allinqham. Second Edition, Bevised. 8s. 6d. 
"Pbbciselt the kind of work required for the New Certificates of competency. 
Gaodidatea will find it DrYALUABLE."— DundM AdveHiaer. 

Marine Meteorology: For Officers of the Merchant Navy. By 
WiLLUM ALLDVOHAMrjnrst Class Honours, Navigation, Science and Art Depaxtmeni 
With niustrations, Maps, and Diagrams, and JaetimSU reproduction of log page. 
7s. 6d. 
" Quite the best publication on this subject."— S^ij^pini/ Qoxette, 

Latitude and Longitude : How to find them. By W. J. Millab. 

C.B. Second Edition, Bevised. 2«. 

« Cannot but prove an acquisition to those studying Navigation."— JforifM Sngiaistir. 

Practical Mechanics: Applied to the requirements of tlie SaQor. 
By Thos. Mackenzie, Master Mariner, F.B.A.S. Second Edition, Bevised. 8s. 6d. 
'* Well worth the money . . . exceedinolt vxs^ptJTL."— Shipping World. 

Trigonometry : For the Yoons Sallor, fto. By Rich. G. Buck, of the 
lluunes Nautical Training College, H.M.S. *< Worcester." SECOND EDITION, Bevlaed. 
Price 8b. 6d. 
*' Thia EMINENTLT PRACTICAL and reliable volume."— .SeAoofnMWter. 

Practical Algebra. By Rich. C. Buck. Companion Volome to the 
above, for SailorB and others. Price 8s. 6d. 
" It is JUST THE BOOK for the young sailor mindful of progress. —Nesiiitioal Mugazine, 

The Legal Duties of Shipmasters. By Benedict Wm. Ginsbubo, 

M.A., LL.D., of the Inner Temple and Northern Circuit: Barrister-at-Law. Second 

Edition, Thoroughly Bevised and Enlarged. Price 48. 6d. 

" IHYALUABLB to masters. . . . We can fully recommend it."— dipping Giofetts. 

A Medical and Surgical Help for Shipmasters. Inolnding Fint 

Aid at Sea. By Wm. Johnson Smith, F.B.C.S., Micipal Medical Ofllcer, Seamen's 

Hospital, Greenwich. Second Edition, Thoroughly Bevlaed. 6s. 

" Sound, judicious, beallt helpful.^— n^^ LtmeeL 

LONDON: CHARLES 6RIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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40 CHARLES ORIFFIN A CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. '^ 

GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES . 

Introductory Volume, Price 8s, 6d. 
THE 

British Mercantile Marine. 

By EDWARD BLACKMORE, 

MASTBK UAJUMBR; ASSOCIATB OF THB INSTITUTION OP NAVAL ARCHITBCT8; 

KBICBBll OF THB INSTITUTION OF BNCINBBBS AND SHIPBUILDBBS 

IN SCOTLAND; BDITOR OF GRIFFIN'S "NAUTICAL SBRIBS." 

OlHERAL CoNTSNTS.— HiBTORiOAL : From Early Times to I486— Pnjirai 
onder Henry VIIT.— To Death of Maiy— During Elizabeth's Beign— Up to 
the Reign of William III.— The 18th and 19th Centuries— Institution of 
Ejooninations — Rise and Progress of Steam Propulsion — Development of 
Free Trado-Ship^ing Legislation, 1862 to 1876— " Locksley Hall*^ Case- 
Shipmasters' Societies— Loaiding of Ships— Shipping Legislation, 1884 to 1894— 
Statistics of Shipping; Thb rsBSONNiL : Shipowners— Officers— ICarinets— 
Duties and Present Position. Education: A Seaman's Education: what it 
should be— Present Means of Education— Hints. DiBCiFLnn and Duty— 
Postscript — The Serious Decrease in the Number of British Seamen, a Matter 
demanding the Attention of the Nation. 

" iBTBBBsnHO uid IvBTBuonTB . . . may be read with pbofr and Brjonaan.**— 
4Hm$ffiM0 Berald. 

*^EyBBT BBAMOH of the snbjeet is dealt with in a way which shows that the writer 
* knows the ropes* familiarly. **~5ooljma». 

*'ThlB ADMiBABLB book . . . nzxB with osefnl information— flhonld be in tlw 
bands of every Sailor.**— fTcitera Jioming If em. 



Thibd Edition, Thoroughly Bevised, Enlarged^ and Ee-eet, 
With Additional Ilhutraiions. Price da. 



ELEMENTARY SEAMANSHIP. 

D. WILSON-BARKER, Master Mabinjbs; F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., fta, fto. 

TOUNQBR BSOTHSB OV THX TRDIITT HOUBB. 

With Frontispiece, Numerous Plates (Two in Coloum), and HlustratioBfl 

in the Text. 

GxNSBAL ConrsNTB.— The Building of a Ship; Parts of Hull, Masts, 
Ac.— Ropes, KnotL Splicing, &c. — Gear, Lead and Log, &c — Ringing, 
Anchors— Sailmakmg— The SaOs, &c — Handling of Boiftts under Sai] — 
Signals and Signallings— Rule of the Road— Keeping and Relieying Watch — 
Points of Etiquette— Glossary of Sea Terms and Phraises— Index. 

%* The Tolmne oontains the bbw kuimb ov thb boad. 
■^This ANOBABLB MAHVAL. by Oapt. Wilsov-Babbhb of the ' Worosster,' seems to ns 
nmoiLT DBsioKBA. and holds its place ezoellentlT in ' Qarnnr's Nadtioal BBBma* . . . 
AHhoogh Intended for those who are to become OfDoers of the Merchant Na^, it will be 
ftmnd osefnl by aix taoiiismbv.**— A<A«uMfm. 

%* For oomplete List of OBonni's Nautical Sbbibb, see p. 39, 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Second Edition, Revised <md Illuatraied. Price 8b. Sd, 

NAViaATION: 

PRACXTGAXi XMT> OT^CEORB'X'XGJLXi. 

By DAVID WILSON-BARKER, R.N.R, F.R.S.E., Aa, Aa, 

AND 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

lIBSIVaLAflB HOHOUBS, NAVIQAZIOH, fldSNOB ASD AST DBPASIIOUT. 

With flumetouB ^lluBttatfona and Siamlnation (Hueatfons. 

Genxbal C0NTEIIT8. — Definitionfl — Latitude and Longitade — InyBtromentB 
of NaTigation — Correction of GourseB—Plane Sailing— Traverse Sailing— Day's 
Work — Parallel Sailing — Middle Latitude Sailing — Mercator'a Chart— 
Mercator SaOing^Cnrrent Sailing — ^Position by Bearings— Ghreat Cirde Sailing 
—The Tides— QnestionB — Appendix : Compass Error— Nnmerons Usefol Hints. 
&a. — Index* 

" FuouvLT tbe Und of work required for the New GertiflcateB of oompefeeney in grades 
from Seoond Mate to extra Master. . . . Candidates will find it nrvALOABia.*'— 2Hia<w 
Adn^riiwr. 

"A OAPRAL UTTU BOOK . . . Specially adapted to the New Examinationa The 
Authors are Oapt. Wxuon-Babkbb (Oaptain-Snperlntendent of the Nantloal OoUege, H.M.8w 
' Woreeeter,* who has had great experience in the highest problems of Navigation), and 
Mb. Auuxohak, a well-known writer on the Sdenoe of Naylgaaon and Nantlcal Astronomy. ** 
SMppittg W^rld. 



Handsome Cloth, FuUy Illustrated, Price 7b, 6d, 

MARINE METEOROLOGY, 

FOR OFFICERS OF THE MERCHANT NAVT. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

Joint Author of "Navigation, Theoretical and FracUoaL" 

With nnmerons Plates, Maps, Diagrams, and ninstrations, and a f aosimile 
Reproduction of a Page from an actual Meteorological Log-Book. 

STTMMABY OF CONTENTS. 

IHTBODUOTOBT.— Instruments Used at Sea for Meteorological PorpoBes.— Meteoro- 
logical Log-Books.— Atmospheric Pressure.— Air Temperatnres.— Sea Temperatores.— 
Wmds.— wind Force Scales.— Hlstoiy of the Law of Siorms.— Hnrricanes, Seasons, and 
Storm TradEB.— Solution of the Cyclone Frohlem. — Ocean Currents. — Iceben|B.--^n* 
efaronons Charts.— Dew, Mists. Fogs, and Haze.— Clouds.— Bain, Snow, and HalL— 
Mirage, Rainbows, Coronas, Haios, and Meteors.— lightning, Corposants, and Anrons.— 

<)USBnOH8.— AFPBNDIZ.- IlfDUL 

■* Quite the bis* publication, and certainly the most zhtbxbtiro, on this suhfeofe e?er 
presented to Nautical men."— AMtv^av Ooaettc 

*«* For Complete List of QBXFvnx'a Nautical Series, see p. 39. 
IDNDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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4S OEAELm 0B1FFIK A OO.'B PUBLWATIOMB. 

QBimiTS NAUTICAL SEBIES, 

Sboond EDmoN, Rivisbd. With Numeroiu IlliurtrationB. Price 8i. 6d. 

Practical Mechanics: 

Applied to the Bequirements of the Sailor. 
By THOS. MACKENZIE, 

MatUr Marimr, F.R.A.a. 
GnmuL GoMTraTB. — Resolation and Composition of Forces— Work done 
bw Machinee and Living Agents— The Mechanical Powers: The Lever; 
iMnJfiks as Bent Levers— The Wheel and Axle : Windlass ; Ship's Capstan ; 
Grab Winch^Taddes : the **Old Man"— The Inclined Plane; the Screw- 
Hie Centre of Gravity of a Ship and Cargo — Relative Strength of Rope : 
Steel l^re. Manilla. Uemp, Coir— Derricks and Shears-^Calcnlation of the 
Gross-breaking Strain of Fir Spar— Centre of Effort of Sails— Hydrostatics : 
the Diving-bell ; Stability of Floating Bodies ; the Ship's Pmnp. Ac. 

" This ixoellxnt book . . . contains a lajlob amount of infonnation.'* 
— ifateftf. 

" Will wobth the money . . . will be found xzoBiDiKaLT hilpvuu''— 
SUpjAnff World, 

"^Ko Shipb' OmcBBS* bookoabb will henceforth be complete without 
Oaffaik Maokxnzix's ' Pbaotigal Mbohanios. ' Notwithstanding my many 
yeaxs' experience at sea, it has told me how much more there u to oc^uirt:" — 
(Letter to the Pablishers from a Master Mariner). 

** I mnst express my thanks to you for the labour and care jon have taken 
in 'P&AonoAL Mxohaniob.' . . . It m a litx's bxpxbixncb. . . . 
What an amount we frequently see wasted by rigeing pnrchases without reason 
and a ccidents to spars, &a, &c. ! 'Practical Mbohanios ' would bayx all 
TmB."— (Letter to the Auuior from another Master Mariner). 



WORKS BT RICHARD C. BUCK, 

ottha Thunai HwaOal TMaing OoU«g^ a.U.B. ' WoroMtar.' 

A Manual of Trigonometry: 

with Diagrams, Examples, and Exercises. Price 8s. 6d. 

Sboond EDinoN, Revised and Corrected. 
\* Mr. Back's Text-Book has been sfbciallt pkbfabxd with a view 
to the New Examinations of the Board of Trade, in which Trigonometry 
is an obligatory subject. 

**Th]s nmrBSTLT nAonoAL and a«T.TAiw.K voldxs."— AAoolnuMler. 

A Manual of Algebra. 

Designed to meet the Requirements of Sailors and others. Prioe 8s, 6d. 

*,* These elementary works on algsbka and tbxoovoirtkt are written apedally for 
those who will have little opportonity of oonsalting a Teaoher. They are books for "sblv- 
HKLP." All hut the rimplest explanations have, therefore, been avoided, and ANawsBS te 
the Bxersfaes are given. Any person may readily, by carofnl stadv, beoome master of their 
eontents, and thus lay the foundation for a farther mathematical oonrae. If desired. It is 
hoped that to the younger Offloers of onr Mercantile Marine they will be found deeldedly 
SSI liueable. The Bzamplee and EzeroiBeB are taken from the Bramlnatlon Papers set for 
the Oadets of the "Worcester. " 

"Clearly arranged, and well got op. . . A flist-rate Elementary Algebra. ^ 
MmtMt MagatUu, 
%*For complete LJst of Qmwiii'b Naotioal Skbhs. see p. 89. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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QBiniH^S yATJTICAL SERIES. 

Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Extended. In Grown 8to. 
Handsome Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 

THE LEGAL DUTIES OF SHIPMASTERS. 

BY 

BENEDICT WM. GINSBURG, M.A., LL.D. (Oantar), 

Of the Inner Temple and Northern Clrouit; Bairliter-at-Law. 

General Contents.— The Qualification for the Poeltlon of Shipmaster— The Oon- 
traot with the Shipowner— The Master's Duty in respect of the Crew : EngagemeBt : 
Apmentioes; Disc^line; FroTiaiona, Accommodation, and Medical Comforts ; Payment 
of wages and DlscharKe— The Master's Dat7 in respect of the Passengers— The Master's 
nnancial Responsibilities— The Master's Duty in respect of the Cargo— The Master's 
Dnty in Case of Gasnalty— The Master's Dnty to certain Public Anthoritlea— Ilis 
Master's Dnty in relation to Pilots, Signals, Flags, and Light Dues— The Master's Datj 
npon Arriyal at the Port of Dischargs— Appendices relatrve to certain Legal Matters: 
Board of Trade Certificates, Dietary Scales, Stowage of Grain Cargoes, Load Line Segnla- 
tlons, Life-saving Appliances, Carriage of Cattle at Sea, Ac., 4;c.— Copious Index. 

"No taitsnigent Master should &U to add this to his Ust of neeeaaaiy books. Afew Unss 
of it may savb ▲ lawtbb's rss, bxsidis shblbss wobbt."— £i«€rpoo< Journal of CbmnMroe. 

••SnraiBLB, pUdnly written, in glxax and von-TBomnoAL LijrouAOB, and will be ibnnd of 
1 by the Shipmaster."— A>i<<<A Trode iZevicw. 



Second Edition, Revised. With Diagrams. Price 2b. 

Latitude and Longitude: 

Eiomr to Find tJa^em. 



By W. J. MILLAR, C.E., 

LaU Seorttarjf to the ImL o/Enginetrs and BMpMldtn in aooOand. 
" Concisely and clbably wbttten . . . cannot but prove an aoqtusitioii 
to those sta^^ing Navigation."— Jfortne Efigineer, 
** Yomig Seamen wiH find it handt and usnruL, simplb and olsab.'*— I^ 



FiRST AID AT SEA. 

SxooND Edition, Revised. With Coloured Plates and Nnmerons niiuira- 

tions, and oomprising the latest Regulations Respecting the Carriage 

of Medical Stores on Board Ship. Price 6b. 

A MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HELP 

FOR SHIPMASTERS AND OFFICERS 
IN THE MERCHANT NAVY. 

BT 

WM. JOHNSON SMITH, F.RO.S., 

Principal Medical Officer, Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich. 

V The attention of all interested in oar Merchant Navy is reqaested to this exceedingly 
nsefnl and valoahle work. It is needless to say that it is the outcome of many years 
ntaoncAL ■ZFCRXsnca amongst Seamen. 

" Sousn, JUDICIOUS, bxallt iairFVL"—The LanuL 

*,* For Complete List of Gbiffin's Nautical Sbbies, see p. 39. 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND, 
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44 0HARLB8 ORIFFIN <ft CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

gBIlTDrS NAUTICAL SERIES, 

Skventh Edition. BevUed, wiUi Chapters on Trtm^ Buoyancy^ 

and Calculaikms, Numerous Illustrations, Handsome 

Cloth, Crown 8vo, Price 7s, €d, 

KNOW TOUB OWN SHIP. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Abohitect. 
amaiALLY ahbanobd to sttit the requirements or ships' omoEUit 

8HIP0WVER8, 8UFERINTRNDENTS, DRAUGHTSMEN, ENOINBSBS, 
AND OTHERS. 

This work explains, in a simple manner, such important 
sabjeoti as: — 



Displacement, 
Deadweight, 
Tonnage, 
Freeboard, 



Stability, 
Rolling, 
Ballasting, 
Loading, 



Moments, Shifting Cargoes, 

Buoyancy, ' Admission of Water, 

Strain, j Sail Area, 

Stmctore, | ftc, ftc. 

** The little book will be found bxoeedinglt handt by most officers and 
offioiAls oonnected with ahipping. . . . Mr. Walton's work will obtain 
LASTIKO SUOOEBS. because of its unique fitness for those for whom it has been 
wntb&iL**—Shippinff World, 

" An sxoELLENT WOBK^ fuU of BoUd instruction and invaluable to evsfy 
officer of the Mercantile Marine who has his profession at heart.*' — Bhipping, 

" Not one of the 242 pages could weU be spared. It will admirably fulfil its 
pozpoae . . . useful to ship owners, ship superintendents, ship draufi^ts- 
men, and all interested in shippmg.*' — Liverpool Journal of Commerce, 

** A mass of vert useful information, accompanied by diagrams and illus- 
trations, is given in a compact form."— i^otrp^i^. 

" We have found no one statement that we could have wished differently 
expressed. The matter has, so far as deamess allows, been admirablv con- 
densed, and is simple enough to be understood by every seaman. "—Jvorine 
JBnQineerm 

BY THB SAMB AUTHOR. 

Steel Sbips: Tbeir Gonstnictioii and Maintenance. 

(Sm psg« 38.) 
IMDON: CHARLES BRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Just Out. Fiftebiith Edition, TJioroughly Revised, OrecUly Erda/rged^ 

and Reset ThrottgJiotU, Large 8vo, Cloth, pp, i-xxiv+708. 

With 280 Illustrations, reduced/rom Working Drawings, 

awl 8 Plates, 2ls, net, 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING: 

CfOBiPRISmO THE DESIGNING, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
WOJIKING OP MARINE MACHINERY. 

By A. E. SEATON, H.Inst.C.E., H. Inst. HeelL E., 
H«Inst«N.A« 



General Contents. -^ Part I. — Principles of Marine PropoLuon. 
Part II. — Principles of Steam Engineenng. Part III.— Details of 
Marine Engines : Design and Calculations for Cylinders, Pistons, Valves, 
Expansion Valves, &c. Part IV. — Propellers. Part V.— Boilers. 
Part IV.-— Miscellaneous. 

%* This Edition includes a Chapter on Watka-Tdbe Boilsu, with Jlluitra- 
tioiM of the leading Types and the Revised Rules of the Btuneau F'&rUas, 



''In the three-fold capsoity of enabUng a Student to learn how to design, ooostmot. 
and work a Biarine Steam-Engine, Mr. Seaton's Manual has MO rival/'— ZIsms. 

" By tar the bist Manual in eustenoe. . . . Gives a complete aooount of the 
methods of solving, with the utmost possible economy, the problems before the Marine 
Bmrmeer." — Athmtgmm. 

"Hie Student, Draughtnnan, and Engineer will find this work tiie MOn valuablb 
Handbook oI Reference on the Marine Engine now in existence."— JforlflM Avfussr 



Eighth Editiok, Thoroughly Revised. Pooket-Sico, Leather. Ss. 6d. 
A POOB3ST-BOOE OF 

HARIME ENGINEERING ROLES AND TABLES, 

TOR THE USB OF 

Marine Engineers. Naval Arehiteets, Designers, Draughtsmen, 
Superintendents and Otners. 

BY 

A. R SEATON, M.I.O.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.N.A., 

AKD 

tt M. ROUNTHWAITE, M.LMech.E., M.I.N.A. 

"ADMiitABLV FULFILS its purpose."— iftfrMtf EngimMr, 
By B, CUNNINGHAM. 

DOCKS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION & MAINTENANCE. 

(See page 27.) 
LONDOH : CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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46 0HARLB8 QRIFFIN ^ OO.'S PUBLIOATIONS. 

WORKS BT PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH, A8S06.H.LC.E., 

HLUB., ILL^aJL, HLMlnX, Whit Befa., ILOrdMolJL 



THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS 
AND PHYSICISTS, 

Applied to Teehnieal Problems. 



OltA.SSIVIBD BXTEXlEirCB LIST OV IXTTBaAAIdl. 
Bj PBOF. BOBERT H. SMITH. 

ASSI8TSD BT 

R F. MXJIRHEAD, M.A., B.So., 

Fonnorty Qlark Fellow of OU^^w Uniyenlty, ftod Laotnror on Mathamittct at 
Maaon College. 

In Crown 8vo, extra^ fo%ih DiagratM and FMrng-PkUe. 8b. 6d. 

'* Pmor. K. H. Bmith's book will be nrrloeable In renderiog a bard road ab iast ab nAono- 
' ABU for the non-mathematical Btodent and Bnglneer."— .^Mcmbimi. 

*' Intenrtlnff dlafframs, with practical lllnstrationi of actual oocnrrenc^ are to be fonnd ben 
In abundance. Thi rnnT ooMnm cxabsifud bwubhci tabu will prore very uaeftal In 
BBTinc the time of tboie who want an integral in a hnrrj."— 31kc Enffimttr. 



MEASUREMENT CONVERSIONS 

(English and French) : 
28 GRAPHIC TABLES OR DIAGRAMS. 

Showing at a glance the Mxttual Convebsion of Mbasubimbvtb 
in Diffbbbnt Units 

Of Tjfmgthii, Areas, Volumes, Weights, Stresses, Densities, Qoantitlttt 

of Work, Horse Powers, Temperatures, *o. 

For the ua9 of Enginoen, Survey on, AreMtocU, and Contraeton. 

in 4to, Boards, 7b, 6d, 



prehensive oolleotion ever placed before the profession. By their use muoh 
lime and labour will be saved, and the cluuices of error in oalcolatkii 
diminished. It is believed that henceforth no Engineer's Offioe will be 
considered complete without them. 

" Hie work is ivtalvablb. "—OoUwry Quardnan. 

** Out^t to be in imT office where even occaaloiial oonyenloni are requJied. . . . Pml 
Bmrh'8 Tablib form very BZCiLLBHf cbbckb on results."— JReetHool lieview. 

ProfL Bmlth dcBerree the hearty thanki, not only of the Bboiiibbb. but of the Oommbbcua 



WoBZiH for haTlDS smoothed the way for the ^nopnoK of the Mbtbic STBfBif of . 

a BubJcMt which is now assuming great importance as a factor in maintaining our nou upoi 
rOBBiov nADB"— 2^ MaeMntrit MurktL 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, 8TRANDL 
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Sboond Edition in PreparatioD. In Large Svo. Handsome Cloth. 10b. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS. 

BERTRAM BLOUNT, and A. G. BLOXAM, 

FXO., F.O.B.. A.LO.E., F.LO., F.O.B., 

Oonralting Obemitt to the Grown Agents for Oonsoltlng Chemist, Head of the Ohemister 

the Colonial. Depertment, Goldsmith^ Inst, 

New Croas. 

OBHBBAL COMTBNTB.— Introdnotlon— OhemlBtry of the Chief Matertali 
of 0on8tniotlon--8onroe8 of Energy— €heinl8try of Steam-raising— Oheinl»- 
try of Lnbrieation and Lnbrioante— Metallnrgloal Frooeeaes naed In the 
innnlng and Mannfactnre of Metale. 

"The anthon haTo suocbdbd beyond all ezpeetatlon, and haye prodnoed a work which 
■honld give rassH powsb to the Jfinglneer and Mannteetnrer."— 7%« TimM. 

"PaAonoAL THBOUOHOUV ... an advi&abu nxf-nooK, useftil not only to StodentSi 
iMii to BsaisuBB and Maiiagiu or works In PUTBrnne wabti and impbothto psoousm.'*— 



'*A book worthy to take hioh "^ahk , . . treatment of the sabjeot of aAsious FUU 
partlealarly good. , . . WATia 4A8 and its prodnetion clearly worked oat. ... We 
WABMLT BBOOiufsiiD the work."— J^ottniol of Oat I4glUintf. 

For Companion Yolume by the same Authors, see " Chbmistbt 
FOR Manufacturers," p. 71. 



Pocket Size, Leather Limp, with Gilt Edges and Rounded Comers, printed on Special 
Thin Paper, with Illustrations, pp. L— XII. + 834. Price ISs. net. 

(THE NEW " NYSTROM ") 

THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S REFERENCE BOOK 

A Handbook oj Tableau Formulas arid Methods/or EngineerSj 
Students and Draughtsmen. 

By henry HARRISON SUPLEE, B.Sc, ML.E. 

Tables, Formulas, and Reference Data for Mechanical Engineers, comprising machine 
design and information relating to the drawing office and the designing department; 
intended as a snooeasor to the well-known Pocket-Book written many years ago by tiie 
late JoBN W. Ntstbom.— Ptifr^wAa'j* Hote, 



WORKS BY WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., M.lNST.C.E., 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

THE STUDENT'S MECHANICS: 

An Introdaetion to the Stady of Force and Motion. 

With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 48. 6d. 

" Clear in style and practical in method, 'Thr Studbnt's Mkmanics' is conUaUy to be 
recommended from all points of yvew.^'—Athetumm. 

FOUNDATIONS OF MECHANICS. 

Papers reprinted from the Engineer, In Crown 8to, ib. 
Demy 8vo, with Numerous Illustrations, 9s. 

FUEL AND WATER: 

A Manual for TTBers of Steam and Water. 

By Pkof. FRANZ SCHWACKHOfER of Vienna, and 

WALTER R, BROWNE, M.A., CE. 

Gknbxax. Contbnts.— Heat and Combustion— Fuel^ Varieties of —Fixing Arrange- 
ments: Furnace, Flues. Chimney— The Boiler^ Choice of— Varieties — Feed-^water 
Heaters— Steam Pipes— Water : Composition, Funfication— Prevention of Scale, &c, &a 

"The Section on Heat is one of the best and most ludd ever written."— vffMi^MMr. 

" Cannot &il to be valuable to thousands using steam power.*— i2a£AiM9> Sniiiutr. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRANDl 
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48 CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

CRIFFIM'8 LOCAL COVERMMEMT HANDBOOKS, 

WORKS SUITABLE FOR MUNICIPAL AND COUNTF ENGINEERS, 
ANALYSTS, AND OTHERS. 

See also Davies' Hi/giene, p. 99, and MacLeod's CcUcuiatwns, p. 110. 

Gas Manufacture (The Chemistry of)* A Handbook on the Pro- 
duction, Purification, and Testing of Illuminating (hts, and the Assay of Bye-Pro- 
ducte. By W. J. A. Buttbrfikld, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. With Illustrationa. Third 
Edition, Revised. Vol. I., 7b. 6d. net. Vol. II., in prtparalum. [See page 77 

Water Supply : A Practical Treatise on the Selection of Sources and the 
Distribution of Water. By Reginald E. Middleton, M.InBt.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., 
F.S.I. With Four Plates and Numerous Diagrams. Crown 8to. 88. 6d. net. 

[See page 77. 

Central Electrical Stations : Their Design, Organisation, and Manage- 
ment. By C. H. WoBDiNaHAM, A.K.C., M.Inst.G.E. Second Edition. 248 net. 
For detaiU see opposite page, 

Sewam Disposal Works : A Guide to the Construction of Works for 
the Prevention of the Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries. By W. SANTO 
CBDfP, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. Skoond Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Large Svo, 
Handsome Cloth. With 87 Plates. Price 80s. [See page 76. 

Trades' Waste : its Treatment and Utilisation, with Special Reference 
to the Prevention of Rivers' Pollution. By W. Natlor, F.C.S., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
With Numerous Plates, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 21s. net. [See page 76. 

Calcareous Cements : Their Nature, Preparation, and Uses. With 
some Remarks upon Cement Testing. By Gilbert Redgrave, As80c.Inft.C.E. 
With Illustrations, Analytical Data, and Appendices on Costs, Ac. [See page 76. 

Road Making^ and Maintenance : A Practical Treatise for Engineers, 
Surveyors, and others. With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modem Pntctice. 
By Thomas ArrKEN, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., M. Aasoc. Municipal and County Engrs.; 
M. San. Inst. With numerous Plates, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 21s. 

[See page 79 

ligrht Railways at Home and Abroad. By William Henry Oolk, 

M.In8t.C.E., late Deputy Manager, North-Westem Railway, India. Large Svo, 
Handsome Cloth, Plates and illustrations. 16e. [See page 80. 

Practical Sanitation : a Handbook for Sanitary Inspectors and others 
interested in Sanitation. By Geo. Reid, M.D., D.P.H., Medical Officer, Staffordshire 
County Council. With Appendix on Sanitary Law, by Herbert Mauley, M.A., M. B., 
D.P.H. £le\'ENTH Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 6s. [See page 78. 

Sanitary Engineering: A Practical Manual of Town Drainage and 
Sewage and Refuse Disposal. By Francis Wood, A.M.In8t.C.E., F.G.S., Borough 
Surveyor, Fulham. Fully Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. [See page 78. 

Dairy Chemistry: A Practical Handbook for Dairy Managers, Chemists, 
and Analysts. By H. Droop Richmond, F.C.S. , Chemist to the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company. With Tables, Illustrations, Ac. Handsome Cloth, 168. [See page 78. 

Milk: Its Production and Uses. With Chapters on Dairy Farming, 
The Diseases of Cattle, and on the Hygiene and Control of Supplies. By Edward F. 
WHiLOUGHBT, M.D. (Lond.), D.P.H. (Lend, and Camb.), Inspector of Farms and 
General Scientific Adviser to Wei ford & Sons, Ltd. 6s. net. [See page 78. 

Flesh Foods : With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and 
Bacteriological Examination. A Handbook for Medical Men, Insi>ector8, Analysts, 
and others. By C. Ainsworth Mitchell, B. A., F.LC, Mem. Council Soc. of Public 
Analysts. With numerous Illustrations and a coloured Plate. lOs. 6d. [See page 78. 

Foods: Their Composition and Analysis. By A. Wtntxb Bltth, 
M.R.C.S., F.C.S., Public Analyst for the County of Devon, and M. W 3ltth» 
B.A., B.So. With Tables, Folding Plate, and Frontispiece. Fifth Edition, 
Thoroughly Revised. 21s. [See page 72. 

"An admirable digest of the most recent state of kaowledge."— Chemical Newt. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

Second Edition, I^evised, In Large ^0, Handsome Cloth, Profusely 
Illustrated with PtaieSf Diagrams^ and Figures, 24s. net, 

CENTRAL ELECTRICAL STATIONS: 

Their Design, Organisation, and Management. 

By CHAS. H. WORDINGHAM, A.K.C., M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., 

Late Memb. of Council InstE.E., and Electrical Engineer to the City of Manchester ; 
Electrical Engineer-in-Chief to the Admiralty. 

ABRIDGED CONTENTS. 

Introductory.— Ontnd Station Work as a Profession.— As an Investment.— The Estab- 
lishment of a Central Station —Systemsof Supply.— Site.— Architecture.— Plant.— Boilers — 
Sjratems of Draught and Waste Heat Economy. — Coal Handling, Weighing, and Storing. — 
Tae Transmission of Steam. — Generators. — Condensing Ai>pitances. — Switching Gear, 
ImstrumentSy and Connections. — Distributing Mains. — Insulation, Resistance, and Cost. — 
Distributing Networks- — Service Mains and Feeders. — Testinz Mains. — Meters and 
Appliances. — Standardising and Testing Laboratory.— Seconda^ Batteries.— Street Light- 
ing. — Cost — General Organisation — Mains Depiurtment — Installation Department. — 
Standardising Department — Drawing Office — Qerical Department — The Consumer. — 
Routine and Main Laying.— Index. 

" One of the most valuable contkibutions to Central Station literature we have had 
for some time."— £lectricity. 



ELECTRICITY CONTROL. 

A Treatise on Eleetrieity Swltehgeap and Systems of Tpansmission. 
By LEONARD ANDREWS, M.I.E.E., 

Ex-Member of Council of the Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association; Consulting 
Electrical Engineer to the Hastings Corporation, &c., &c. 
General Principles of Switchgear Design.— Constructional Details.— Circuit Breakers or 
Arc Interrupting Devices.— Automatically Operated Circuit- Breakers.— Alternating Reverse 
Current Devices. — Arrangement of 'Bus Bars, and Apparatus for Parallel Running. — 
General Arrangement of Controlling Apparattis for High Tension Systems. — General 
Arrangement of Controlling Apparatus for Low Tension Systems. — Examples of Complete 
Installations.— 'Long Distance Transmission Schemes. 



Seventeenth Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 

A POCKET-BOOK 

OF 

ELECTRICAL RULES & TABLES 

FOR THB USE OF ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS. 

By JOHN MUNRO, C.E., & Prof. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.B. 

With Numerous Diagrams. Pocket Size. Leather, 8s. 6d. 

GhBNERAL O O N T S N T a 
Units of Measurement. — Measures. — Testing. — Conductors. — Dielectrics. — Submarine 
Cables.— -Telegraphy.— Electro-chemistry.— Electro-Metallurgy.-Batteries.— Dynamos and 
Motors. — Transformers. — Electric Lighting. — Miscellaneous. — Logarithms. — Appendices. 

*' WoNDBRrtTLLY PxxFBCT. . . . Worthy of the highest commendation we caa 
giv« iA/'—EUehieioH, 

"The SraaLiKG Valvb of Messrs. Munko and Jamibsoit's Poccvr^BooK."— 
MkeMeal Rsvitw. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND, 
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By PROFESSORS J. H. POYNTING A J. J, THOMSON. 

In Five Volames. Large 8to. Sold Separately. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 

J. H. POTNTING, ' J. J. THOMSON. 

SCO., r.&.B., j^j) V.A., r.a.8., 

Utt lUknr of Trinity OoUam, Ounbrldge; Fdlow of Trinity CoUem, Ounbridfe; Prol 

Prafcnor of PhTmos, BlrminfrhAm of Bzperimental PhTucs in the Vmrvr"^ 

TTnlvenity. of Oftmbrid|(«. 



luTRODUCTOBY VoLUMK, fully Illustrated. Second Edition, Revised. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

PROPERTIES OF ItSATTER. 

OoBTBan. — Qrayitation. — The Acceleration of Gravity. — ElastiGity.— StreBBea and 
Strains.— Torsion.— Bendinf of Bods.— Spiral Springs.— Collision.— CompreBsibUity of 
Liquids.— Pressnres and volDmes of Oases.— Thermal Effects Accompanying StrsJn.— 
Oanlllarity.— Sorface Tension.— Laplace's Theory of Oapiliarity.— Diffosion of Liquids — 
Diffusion of Oases.— Viecof^Ity of Liquids.— Ikdbz. 

" Students of physics cannot fail to derive benefit from the book."— irnoi0led(7e. 

" We regard this book as quite indispensable not merely to teachers but to phydoists of ever 
grade above the lowest."— Univtrsity CorretpondetU. 



Volume II. Third Edition. Fully Illustrated. Price Ss. 6d. 

SOUND. 

OoMTBViB.— The Nature of Sound and its chief Characteristics.— The Velooity of Sound 
In Air and other Media.— Refleci ion and Befraction of Sound.— Frequent and Pitch of 
Notes.— Resonance and Forced Oscillations.— Analysis of Vibrations.- Tne Transverse 
Vibrations of Stretched Strings or Wires —Pipes and other Air Cavities.— Bods.— Plates. 
—Membranes.— Vibrations maintained by Heat— Sensitive Flames and Jets.— Musical 
Sand.- The Superposition of Waves.- Iitdkx. 

** The work . . . maybe recommended to anyone desirous of possessing an bast, 
UP40-i»ATB Stakdaxd Trbatiss ou AcouBttcay— Literature. 

** Very clearly written. . . . The names of the authors are a guarantee of the 
soBRiiio AOCUBAcr and up-to-date chaiuotkb of the work."^ Bdtieationai Ti/mu. 



Volume III. Fully Illustrated. Price 15s. 

h: JS A T. 

Contents. — Temperature. — Expansion of Solids — Liquids. — Oases. — Circulation 
and Convection.— Quantity of Heat ; Specific Heat.— Conductivity.— Forms of Energy ; 
Conservation ; Mechanical Equivalent of Heat.— The Kinetic Theory —Change of State; 
Liquid Vapour. — Critical Points. — Solids and Liquids. — Atmospheric Conditions.— 
Ramation.— Theory of Exchanges.— Radiation and Temperature.— Thermodynamics.— 
Isothermal and Adiabatic Changes.— Thermodynamics of Changes of State, and Solu- 
tions.— Thermodynamics of Radiation.— Index. 

RemainiDg Volumes id Preparation — 
LIGHT; MAGNETISM AND BLBCTBICITY. 



THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE EARTH : An Essay to which the 
Adams Prize was adjudged in 1893 in the University of Cambridge. By J. H. 
POTNTINO, ScD.. F.R.S.. Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge: Professor of 
Physics, Birmingham University. In Lai^ 8vo, with Bibliography, lUuBtratiooB in 
the Text, and Seven Lithographed Plates. 128. 6d. 

" An account of this subject cannot fail to be of obiat and osvseai zirnaKf to the sdentlfle 
mind. Especially is this the case when the aocoont is given by one who has contributed so 
oonaidarably as nas Prof. Poynting to our present state of knowledae with respect to a very 
difflonlt subject. . . . Remarkably has Newton's estimate been veilned by ProL Poynting."— 
AthaMBwm. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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qeojjOot, mining, and metallurgy, 51 

Griin's Geological, Prospecting, Mining, and 
Metallnrgical Publications. 

For Works on Ghsmistbt and Chxmical Industries see p. 69. 

PAOB 

Geology, Stratigraphieal, R. Ethb&idos, F.B.S., . 52 

„ PhysieaT, Pbof. H. G. Seelbt, . 52 

,t Praetieal Aids, Pbov. Gbenyille Oolb, 53 

,t Open Air Studies, . ,, „ 85 

Griffln's ''New Land" Series, Ed. by Pbof. Oole, . 54 

ProspeetinfiT for Minerals, S. Hebbbbt Cox, A.B.S.M., . 55 

Food Supp^, . RoBT. Bbuce, ... 55 

New Lands, . H. R. Mill, D.Sc, F.R.S.E., 54 

Building Construetion, Prof. Jambs Lton, 54 

Ore and Stone Mining, . Sib 0. Le Neve Fostbb, . 56 

Elements of Mining, y> ,y 56 

Coal Mining,. H. W. Hughes, F.G.S., 56 

Praetieal Coal Mining,. G. L. Kerb, M.lnst.M.E., . 58 

Elementary „ „ „ 58 

Electrical Coal Mining, D. Bubns 58 

Hine-Surveying, Bennett H. Bbough, A. B.S.M., 57 

Blasting and Explosives, O. Guttmann, A.M.LC.E., . 57 

Mine Accounts, . Pbof. j. g. Lawn, . 57 

Mining Engineers' Pkt.-Bk., E. R. Field, M.Inst.M.M., . 57 

Petroleum, .... Redwood and Holloway, . 61 

A Handbook on Petroleum, J. H. Thomson and Dr. Redwood, 61 

The Petroleum Lamp, . „ ,, 61 

Metallui^cal Analysis, . Macleod and Walker, 60 

Microscopic Analysis, F. Osmond & J. E. Stead, F.R.S., 60 

Metallui^fy (General), Phillips and Bauebman, 60 

„ (Elementary), Pbof. Humboldt Sexton, 66 

Getting Gold, . J. C. F. Johnson, F.G.S., 58 

Gold Seeking in South Africa, Theo Kassner, ... 59 

Cyanide Process, . James Park, F.G.S., . 59 

Cyanidhlg, Julian and Smabt, . 59 

Electric smelting, . Bobohebs and M'^Millan, . 67 

Electro-Metallurgy, W. G. McMillan, P.I.C, . 67 

Assaying, J. J. <& 0. Bebinoeb, . 66 

Metallurgical Analysis, J. J. Morgan, F.C.S., . 66 

GriflBn's Metallurgical Series Ed.bySiBW.RoBEBTs-AusTEN, 62 

Introduction,. Sib W. Roberts- Austen, K.O.R, 63 

Gold, MetaUurgy of, . I>b. Kibke Rose, A.R.S.M., 63 

Lead and Silver, „ H. F. Collins, A.RS.M., . 64 

Iron, Metallurgy of, Thos. Tubnbb, A.R.S.M., . 65 

Steel, „ F.W.Habbobd, ... 65 

Metallurgical Machinery, H. 0. Jenkins, A.RS.M., . 64 

Iron-Founmng, . Pbof. Tubner, ... 68 

Goldsmith and Jeweller's Art, Thos. R Wiglet, ... 68 

Precious Stones, . !>». Max Baueb, 68 
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$t 0HARLB8 OBIFFIN S €f0/8 PUBLIOATIONS. 

Demv Svo, Handsome cloth, 18$. 

Pliyslcal Geology and Palsontology, 

OA THE BASIS OF PHILLIP8. 

BY 

HARRY GOVIER SEELEY, F.R.S^ 

PROFESSOR OP CBOGRAPKY IN KING'S COLLBCB, LONDON. 

VOUtb yronttspfece in Cbromoiilftbodrapbi^, and ^lluatrattona. 

** It is impossible to praise too highly the research which Professor Sbrlbt's 
* Physical Geology ^ evidences. It is far more than a Tbxt^book— it is 
a Directory to the Student in prosecuting his researches/* — Presidential Ad- 
dress to the Geological Society^ 1885, hy Rev. Prof. Banruy, D.Sc.^ LL.D., F.R.S, 

'* Professor Seelby maintains in his * Physical Geology ' the h^ 
reputation he already deservedly bears as a Teacher." — Dr. Henry Wiod- 
ward, F.R.S.^ in the " Geological MagaMtneJ*' 

" Professor Sbelby*s work includes one of the most satisfeurtory Treatises 
on Litiiol<^ in the English language." — American /oumal of Engineering. 



Demy Svo, Handsoms cloth, 34^, 

StratigrapMcal Geology & Palaeontology, 

OJf THE BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 

BY 

ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F.R.S, 

0» THB NATURAL HIST. DBPARTUBNT, BRITISH MUSEUM, LATB PALEONTOLOGIST TO THS 

GSOLOGICAL SXntVBV OF GREAT BRITAXN, PAST PRESIDENT OP THB 

CBOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ETC 

Witb Aap» fiumetou0 TTablee^ anb ^birtc«0is platee. 

** No fuch compendiam of geological knowledge has ever been brought together bebra.*-^ 
fF'ftimimUr Retnew, 

" If Prop. Srblby's volume was remaxkable for its originality and the breadth of its views, 
Mr. Ethbridgb fully justifies the assertion made in his preface that his book diffen in ooo- 
stmctioii and detail from any known manual. . . . Must take high rank among wokks 
OP rbfbrbmcb."— ^Mmmmmw. 



0PE]1>AIR STUDIES IH GEOIiOGY: 

An Introduetion to Geology Out-of-doops. 
By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.LA., F.G.S. 

For details, see Griffin's Introductory Sdenoe Series, p. 85. 
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METEOROLOGY AND QEOLOOT. 53 

Crown Svo, Handsome Cloth. 2s, 6d. 
RESEABGHES ON THE PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY 

OF 

THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE. 

Inoluding the latest Dlscoverlea and their Practiced Applications. 

By dr. THOMAS LAMB PHIPSON. 

PART I.— The Earth's Atmosphere in Remote Geological Periods. 

PART II.— The Atmosphere of our Present Period. 

Appendices; Index. 

*^* Dr. Phipson's work presents, amidst much which is of interest to the 
Scientist and the General Reader alike, a short risunU of his discovery of the 
origin of Atmospheric Oxygen, the existence of which he attributes wholly to 
the action of Solar Radiation upon vegetable life. The book wiU be found 
replete with much that is new, curious, and interesting, both in connection with 
Weather Lore, and with Scientific Meteorology. — Publisher's Note. 

" The book shonld proye of Interest to general readers, as well as to meteorologists 
and other students of science."— J\ra<«r<. 



By 6RENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.I.A., F.6.S., 

Professor of Geology in the Royal College of Science for Ireland, and £xaminer in the 
University of London. 

See also the two following pages (54, 55), and page 85. 

AIDS IN 

PRACTICAL GEO LOG Ys 

WITH A SECTION Olf PALEONTOLOGY. 

By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.LA., F.G.S. 

Fourth Edition, Thoroughly Revised, With Frontispiece and 
Illustrations. Cloth, los. 6d. 



aBNZSRAL OONTHNTa— 
PART I.— Sampling op the Easth's Crust. 
PART II.— Examination op Minerals. 
PART III.— Examination op Rocks. 
PART IV.— Examination op Fossils. 

" FkoL Cole treats of the examination of mmersls and rodcs in a way that has nevev 
been attempted before . . . dbsbrving of thx highest praisb. Here indeed are 
'Aids' INMUMBXABLB and INVALUABLB. All the directions are given with the utmost deai^ 
ness and precision.''— ^M«»«wik. 

"That the work deserves its title, that it is full of 'Aids/ and in the highest degree 
' PKACncAL*' will be the verdict of all who use iL*— Aa/a«rv. 

" This BZCBXXBMT MANUAL . . . will be A VBRY GRXAT HKLP. . . . The section 
OB the Sxamination of Fossils is probably the best of its kind yet published. . . . Full 
of well-digested inibrmatum fipom the newest sources and from personal research."— ^iswu/g 
9fNai.Hutorr, 
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54 OHARLEa ORIFFIN A CO.'S PUBLI0ATI0N8. 

GBITFIN^S *'NEW LAND" SERIES, 

Praetieal Hcmd-Booka for the Use of Prospectors^ Explorers^ 

SeUlers, Colonists, and all Interested in the opening 

up and Development of New Lands, 

Editid bt GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.LA., F.6.8., 

Pxofeiaor of Oeology in the Boyal College of Science for Ireland, and Examiner in 
the UniyerBity of London. 



In Grown 8vo. Handsome Cloth, 58. 
With Numerous Maps Specially Draxon and Exeeuied for this Work, 

NEW LANDS: 

THEIB BESOUBOES AND PBOSPEOTIVB 
ADVANTAGES. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 

Intboduotoey.— The Development of New Lands.— The Dominion of 
Oftnada. — Canada, Eastern Provinces. — Canada, Western Provinces and 
Territories. — Newfoundland. —The United States. — Latin America, Mexico. — 
Li^n America, Temperate Bnudl and Chili. — Latin America, Argentina. — 
The Falkland Islands.— Victoria.— New South Wales.— Queensland.— South 
Australia.— Tasmania. — ^Western Australia.— New Zealand. — The Besouroes 
of South Africa.— Southern Rhodesia. — Index. 

'^PAIHSTAKnCO . . . OOMPLBTX . . . Of great PRAOTIOAL ABSIBTAHCB."— 7^ i\cM. 

"A want admirably snppUed. . . . flaa the advantage of being written by a pro- 
fessed Geographer.'*— ^ecvropAieo/ Jottmal. 



IN PREPARATION. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION in WOOD, STONE, and 
CONCRETE. By James Lton, M.A., Professor of En- 
gineering in the Royal College of Science for Ireland; 
sometime Superintendent of the Engineering Department in 
the University of Cambridge; and J. Taylob, A.R.C.S.I. 



%* Other Volumes, dealing with subjects of Pbimabt 
Impobtancb in the Examination and Utilisation of Lands 
which have not as yet been fully developed, are in preparation. 
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PBoapsoTmo and colonisation. 55 

GBirrnrs "new land" series . 

Third Edition, Reviwd. With lUustratuma. Handaome Cloth, 5a. 

PROSPECTING FOR MINERALS. 

A Praoti'oai Handbook for Proapectora, Explorera, Settlers, cmd cUf 
Interested in the Opening up and Development of New Lands. 

RT 

8. HERBERT OOX, AasocRS.M., M.Inst.M.M., F.G.S., kn. 

General Contents.— Introduddon and Hintfl on Greology— The Detenmn»> 
tioa of Minerala : Um of the Blow-pipe, &c.— Bock-fonmng Minerals and Non> 
Metallic Minerals of Commercial Value : Rock Salt, Borai^ Marbles, litho- 
graphic Stone, Quartz and Opal, &c., &c. —Precious Stones and Gems— Stratified 
Deposits: CoiEd and Ores— Mineral Veins and Lodes — Irregular Deposits — 
IHiianucs of Lodes: Faults, A». -Alluvial Deposits— Noble Metals: Gold» 
Piatinuni, Silver, Ac— Lead— Mercury— Copper— Tin— Zinc— Iron— Nickel, 
&a— Sulj^ur, Antimony, Arsenic, ^. — Combustible Mineralih— Petroleum- 
General mnts on Prospecting- Glossary — Index. 

" This ADMIBABLB LITTLS WORK . . . written with SOmnXflO AOOUBAOT tn a 

OUAR and LUOD) style. ... An important addition to technical literature . . . 
will be of value not only to the Student, but to tbe experienced Prospector. . . . 
If the succeeding volumes of the New Land Sbribs are equal in merit to the First, we 
must congratulate the Publishers on successfully filling up a gap in existing literature. 
—Miniiig JoumaL 

" This BXOHLLENT HANDBOOK Will Dfove a perfect Vade-nueum to those engaged tn 
the practical work of Mining and Metallurgy."— r«mM qf Jfrioa. 



With many Engravings and Photographs. Handsome Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

FOOD SUPPIjX. 

Bt ROBERT BRUOE, 

Agricultural Superiutendant to the Royal Dublin Sooiety. 

With Appendix on Preserved Foods by C. A. Mftghell, B.A., F.LC. 

General Contents.— Climate and Soil— Drainage and Rotation of 
CTop8--SeedB and Crops— Vegetables and Fruits— Cattle and Cattle- 
Breeding — Sheep and Sheep Raring — Pigs — Poultry — Horses—^The Dairy 
—The Farmer's Implements — The Settler's Home. 

" Bbistlxs with intormahon."— Fanners' OaietU. 

" The work is one which ?rill appeal to those intending to become farmers at home 
or in the Colonies, and who desire to obtain a general idea of the true principles of 
farming in all its bbabohbs."— Jounurf qf the Royal Colonial Intt, 

'* A most bbaoablb and valuablb book, and merits an bxtbnsitb sale."— SooCtiili 
Farmgr. 

" Will prove of service in Airr part of thb world."- Nature. 
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56 0HARLB8 GRIFFIN A OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Fifth Edition, Revised, and brought up-to-date. With Frontispiece 
and 716 Illustrations, rrice 34s. 

ORE & STONE MINING. 

By Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

PROimSSOR OP MINING. ROYAL COLLBGB OP SCIBNCB. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 
IMTRODDCTION. Mode of Oeeurrenee of Minerals.— Ppospeetlnj|.—Bopliiff. 
—Breaking Ground.— Supporting Excavations.— Ezploltauon.—Haulage or 
Transport.— Hoisting or Winding. — Drainage. — Ventilation. — Lighting.— 
Descent and Ascent.— Dressing— Principles ofBmployment of Mining Labonr. 
—Legislation affecting Mines and Quarries. — Condition of the Miners— 
Aedoents. -Index. 

*' Dr. Foster's book was expected to be bpoch-maicing. and it fully justifies such expeo* 
tBtion. ... A MOST ADMIRABLE account of the mode of occuirence of practically all 
CMOWN MiNBRALS. PlTobably Stands unrivallkd for completeness.'— 7*A# Mitdnf yottrmml 

"This BPOCH-MAKiNG work . . . appeals to mbn op bxperikncb no len than to 
students."— ^^jp- imd HUttenrndnniscke Zeiiung. 

"This 8PLBN01D WORK."— 0«//rr. Zttchrfi. Mr Berg- und HiUtemwesen. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With nearly 300 Illustrations, many of 
them being full page reproductions of views of great interest. Price 7b. 6d. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MINING AND QUARRYING. 

An /ntroduotory Text-Book for Mining Students. 
By Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.RS., 

Professor of Mining at the Koyal College of Science, London, with which is Incorporated 
the Koyal School of Mines ; lately one of H.M. Inspectors of Mines. 

Genbbal Contents. — Introduction. — Occurrence of Minerals. — Pro- 
specting — Boring.— Breaking Ground. — Supporting Excavations.— Exploita- 
tion. — Haulage or Transport. — Hoisting or Wmding. — Drainage. — Ventilation. 
— Lighting. — Descent and Ascent— Dressing, &a— Index. 

'* A remarkably clear survey of the whole field of mining operations."— JTn^ineer. 

" Barely does it fall to the lot of a reviewer to have to accord such unqualified praise as 
this book deserves. . . . The profession generally have every reason to be grateful to 
Sir G. Le Neve Foster for having enriched educational literature witli so admirable an 
elementary Text-book."— If imti^ Journal. 



Fifth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. With 4 Plates and 
670 Illustrations, Price 24s. net. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF COAL-MINING: 

FOR THE USE OF COLLIERY MANAGERS AND OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN COAL-MINING. 

By HERBERT WILLIAM HUGHES, F.G.S., 

Assoc. Royal School of Mines, General Manager of Sandwell Park Colliery. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Geology. — Search for Coal. — Breaking Ground. — Sinking. — Preliminary 

Operations. — Methods of Working. — Haulage. — Winding. — Pumping. — 

Ventilation. — Lighting. — Works at Surface. — Preparation of Coal for Market 

—Index. 

"QmteTHSBKST BOOK of its kind ... as practical in aim as a book can be . 
The illustrations are KXCXLLxmy—Atkeruntmi. 

" We cordially recommend the work." —CcUt^rv Guardtan. 

** Will soon come to be regarded as the standard work of its ldnd.'*-^Birmaigkam 
I>aiif GmaetU, 
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WORKS ON MINING. 57 

Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Numerous Diagrams. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON MINE-SURVEYING: 

For the use of MoBagera of Mines and CoUieriea, Students 

at the RoyaJ School of Mines, do. 

By BENNETT H. BROUGH, F.G.S., Assoc.R.S-M., 

Fonnerly Instructor of Mine-Surveying, Royal School of Mines. 
General Contents.— General Explanations. — Measurement of Distances. — Miners' 
Dial. — Variation of the Maj^etic-Needle. — Surveying. — German Dial. —Theodolite. — 
Taaversina Underground. — Surface-Surveys. — Plotting the Survey. — Calculation of 
Areas. — Levelling. -~ Measuring Distances by Telescope. — Setting-out. — Problems.— 
Photographic Surveying. — Appendices. 

" Its CLBARNKSS of STYLE, LUCIDITY of DESCRIPTION, and FULNESS of DETAIL have long ago won 
for it a place unique in the Uteratare of this branch of minlnt; engineering, and the present edition fnlly 
maintains the high standard of its predecessors. To the student, and to the mining' engineer alike, ITS 
VALUE is inestimable. The illustrations are excellent."— 7"A* Mining yournai. 



In Large 8i;o. Third Edition, Price 10«. M. 

Mine AccouDts and Miniiig Book-keeping. 

For Students, Managers, Secretaries, and others. 
With Examples taken from Actual Practice of Leading Companies. 

BY 

JAMES GUNSON LAWN, A8soc.R.S.M., Assoc. Mem.In8t.C.E., P.G.8,, 

Professor of Mining at the South African School of Mines. 

Edited by Sib C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

General Contents. —Introduction. — Part I. Engagement and Pay- 
ment of Workmen. — Part II. Purchases and Sales. — Part lU. Working 
Summaries and Analyses. -Part IV. Ledger, Balance Sheet, and Company 
Books. — Part V. Reports and Statistics. 

" It aeeniB ucpossiblb to safcsreflt how Mr. Lawv'b book coold be made more oomplsi> or 
more valuable, careful, and exhansttve."— iiccoun<aa<«' MagoMine. 



THE MINING ENGINEERS' REPORT BOOK AND DIRECTORS' 

AND SHAREHOLDERS' GUIDE TO MINING REPORTS. By 
Edwin R. Field, M.Inst.M.M. With Notes on the Valuation of 
Mining Property and Tabulating Reports, Useful Tables, &c, and 
provided with detachable blank pages for MS. Notes. Pocket Size, 
Strongly Bound in Leather, 3s. 6d. 

''An ADinsABLT compiled book which Mining Engineers and Managers will find 

■ZTRBMELY USEFUL."— if im'tijjr JounuU. 



BLASTING : and the Use of Explosives. A Handbook for 

Engineers and others Engaged in Mining, Tunnelling, Quarr3nng, ^. 
By Oscar Guttmann, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. Member of the Societies 
of Civil Engineers and Architects of Vienna and Budapest, Corre- 
sponding Member of the Imp. Roy. Geological Institution of Austria, 
&c. In Large 8vo, with Illustrations and Folding-Plates. lOs. 6d. 

** Should prove a vade-mecum to Mining Engineers and all engaged in practical work. 
—Iron a$td Coal Trades Revtew. 
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In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Numerous Illustrations. 
6s. net, 

ELECTRICAL PRACTICE IN COLLIERIES. 

By D. burns, M.E., M.Inst.M.E., 

Oertiflofttod GolUerjr Manager, and Lectarer on Mining and Oeology to the Glasgow and Wertjof 
Scotland Technical OoUege. 

UnitB of Measurement, Conductors, Ac. — The Theory of the Djrnamo.—- The 
Dynamo, Details of Gonstniction and Working. —Motors. — Lighting Installa- 
tions in Collieries. — Pomping by Electricity. — Electrical Haulage. — Coal 
CuttiDg. — MiBcellaneous Applications of Electricity in Mines.— Index. 

"A clear and concise introduction to electrical practice in collieries."— Ifinin^ 
JoumaL 



Third Edition. Large Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With over 
620 ninstrations in the Text. 12s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL COAL-MINING! 

A MANUAL FOR MANAGERS. UNDER-MANAOISRS* 

COLLIERY ENOINEERS, AND OTHERS. 

With Worked-out Problems on Haulage^ Pumping, VentilcUion, dte. 

By GEORGE L. KERR, M.E., M.Inst.M.E. 

"An B88iRTiiJJ[.T raACTiCAL WOKK, and can be confldentlj recommended. No department 
of Goal-Mining has been overlooked."— £»ia<n*<r*' Gazette, 

•'This book jdst huts the wants of Students preparing for the Collieir Managers' Bzamln- 
ations. I liATe decided to use it for our clAsses here. . . . We hnve, I believe the laifleat 
' I €i»a ill. QttMXBiitA\s^''^The Principal €/ a Training CoUege. 



ELEMENTARY COAL-MINING : For the Use of StudenU, Miners, and 
others preparing for Examinations. By George L. Kbbr, M.E., 
M.Inst.M.£., Author of "Practical Coal-Mintng." In Crown Svo. 
Handsome Cloth. With 200 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

** An abundance of information conveyed in a popular an dattractive form. . . . Will be 
of great use to all who are m any way interested in coal mining. ' ^Soottiah Critic, 



Third Edition, Revised. WM Plates and Illustrations. Cloth, Ss, M, 

GETTING GOLD: 

A GOLD-MINING HANDBOOK FOR PRACTICAL HEM. 

Br J. 0. P. JOHNSON, F.G.S., A.I.M.E., 

Life Member AostralaBiaa Mlne-lianagen' Asaooiatio&. 
GxNiRAL Contents.— Introductory : Prospecting (Alluyial and General)— 
Lode or Beef Prospecting — Grenesiology of Gold— Auriferous Lodes — Drifts— 
(Sold Extraction— LizlYiation-Calcination-Motor Power and its Transmission 
—Company Formation — Mining Appliances and Methods — Australasian 
Mining Regulations. 

" Praotioal from beginning to end . . . deals thoroughly with the Prospeetlngr 
BinUng, Gnuhing, and Sxtractlon of gold."— Hn'e. Austraiatian. 
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MINING AND METALLURGY. 59 

Just Out. With Numerotu Platea^ Maps, and lUustrcUioru. 21«. neL 

CYANIDING GOLD & SILVER ORES. 

A Practical Treatise on the Cyanide Process ; its Applicationi 

Methods of Working, Design and Construction of 

Plant, and Costs. 

By H. FORBES JULIAIiT, 

Mining and MetaUoirlcal Engineer ; SpecialiBt in Gold : Late Teclinlcal AdviMr of the 
DeaUche Gold and Silber Sciielde AnBtalt, Franlcfort-on-MAina. 

And EDGAR SMART, A.M.I.O.E., 

Civil and Metallurgical Engineer. 

"A handsome volume of 400 pages which will be a valuable book of reference for all 
associated with the process." — Mining Journal. 

" The authors are to be congratulated upon the production of what should prove to be 
a standard work."— Page's Magazine. 



With PlaUa and lUuatrations. Handwmt Cloth, Is, 6d. 

THE CYANIDE PROCESS OF GOLD EXTRACTION. 

A Text-Book for the Use of Metal lurgieta and Students at 
Schools of Mines, dc. 

By JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.In8t.M.M., 

Professor of Mtninff and Director of the Otago University School of Mines ; late Dizeotor 

Thames School of Mines, and Geological Survejror and Mining Geologist 

to the Government of New Zealand. 

Thisd English Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 

With additional details oonceming the Siemens-Halske and othar 

recent processes. 
OoNTBNTS. — The Mac Arthur Process. — Chemistry of the Prooess^ — 
Laboratory Experiments. — Control Testing and Analysis of Solutions. — 
Appliances for Cyanide Extraction. — The Actual Extraction by Cyanide.— 
Application of the Process. — Leaching by Agitation. — ^Zinc Freoipitation 
of Gold.— The Siemens-Halske Process. — Other Cyanide Processes. —Anti- 
dotes for Cyanide Poisoning. — Cyaniding in New Zealand. 
' ' Deserves to be ranked as amongst the SBST of BXiSTiNa TKKATiSEa"— Mining JowmaL 



In Crown Svo, lUiMtrated. Fanqf Cloth Boards, As. M, 

GOLD SEEKING IN SOUTH AFRICA: 

A Handbook of Hints for intending Explorers, Prospeetors, 
and Settlers. 

By THEO KASSNER, 

Mine Manager, Author of the Geological Sketch Map of the De Kaap Gold Fields. 

With a Chapter on the Agriouiturai Prospects of South Africa, 

Abstbaot ov Cohtbhts— History.— Geology.— Prospecting.— The De Kaap Ooldflelda. 
— Komatl and Swaailand. — Cost of liining, Native Labour, Ac. — Lvdenberg Qoldllelda.— 
Zontspanberg. — ^Vltwatersraod. — Other Golddelds. — General Conalderatlons — Oon- 
dnslons.— Agricnltaral Prospects, Tables, Index, Ac. 

** As fascinating as anything ever penned by Jules Verne."— il/Wea» Obmfn«ret. 
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Just Out. Large Svo. Handsome Cloth. With lUaBtratioDB. 
128. 6d. net. 

METALLURfilCAL ANALVSIS & ASSAYING: 

A THREE YEARS' COURSE 

FOR STUDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF MINES. 

By W. a. MACLEOD, B.A., B.Sc, A.O.S.M. (N.Z.), 

Formerly Anlat-Director, Thames School of Mines iN.Z.), and Lecturer in Chemistry, UnlTenitj 
of Tasmania : Director of Queensland Oovemment School of Mines. Charters Towers : 

And CHAS. WALKER. F.C.S., 

Jionstrator in Chemistry, Sydney Unlven " 
and Metallurgy, Charters Towers School c 

Pabt L —Qoalitative Analysis and Preparation and Properties of Gases. 
Part II.— Qaalitative and Quantitative Analysis. Tart III.— Assaying, 
Technical Analysis (Gas, Water, Faels, Oils, &c. ). 

"The pablicatioQ of this volume tends to prove that the teaching of metallurgical 
analysiB and assaying in Australia rests in competent hands."— Aoture. 



Formerly Assist-Demonstrator in Chemistry, Sydney University ; Lecturer n Chemistry 
"■ " - — * 1 of Mines 



Just Out. In Crown 8vo, Beautifully Illustrated "^ith nearly 
100 Microphotographs of Steel, &c. 7s. 6d. net. 

MICROSCOPIC ANALYSIS OF METALS. 

By FLORIS OSMOND & J. E. STEAD, F.R.S., F.LC. 
Contents.— Metallography considered as a method lof Assay. — Micro- 
graphic Analysis of Carbon Steels.— Preparation of Specimens.— Polishing. 
—Constituents of Steel; Ferrite; Cementite; Pearlite; Sorbite; Martensite: 
Hardenite ; Troostite ; Austenite.— Identification of Constituents— Detailed 
Examination of Carbon Steels. — Conclusions, Theoretical and .Practical. — 
Apparatus employed.— Appendix. . 



'There has been no work previously published in English calculated to be so useful to 
i in metallographlc research.^'— Iron aiui Steel Trades' JourruU. 



the student i 



Thibd Edition. With Folding Plates and Many IlluBtrationB. 96s. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF EXTRACTINO METALS 

FROM THEIR ORES. 

By J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, M.In8T.0.E., F.C.S., F.G.S., &o. 

And H. BAUERMAN, V.P.G.S. 

Genekax Contents. — Refractory Materials. — Fire-Clays. — Fuels, kc— 
Aluminium. — Copper. — Tin. — Antimonv. — Arsenic. — Zinc. — Mercury. — 
Bismuth. —Lead.— Iron.— Cobalt — Nickel— Silver.— Gold.— Platinum. 

" Of the Thibd Edition, we are still able to say that, as a Text-book of 
Metallurgy, it is the best with which we are acquainted.*' — Engineer. 

" A work which is equally valuable to the Student as a Text-book, and to the 
praotioal Smelter as a Standard Work of Keference. . . . The iJlustrations 
are admirable examples of Wood Engraving.*' — Chemical News, 
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METALLURGICAL WORKS. 6i 

Sboond Edition. In Preparation, In Two Volumes, Large Btfo. WUh 
Numerous Maps, Plates, wnd lUusircUions in the Text, Price 46«. 

T R O ILi S XJ Jia[ 

AND ITS PRODUCTS: 

A PRJBLCTICJBL]:! T R JE2 JBL T I S E . 

By Dr. BOVEBTON BBDWOOD, 

F.U.S.E., F.LO., A88oaB.0.S., 

Hon. Oofr. Mem. of the ImperUl BidmIaii Technical Society: Mem. of the Amartom Ohemloftl 

Sodet7 : AdTteer to the Home Office and to the Ooiporation of London ondar the 

Petrolenm Acts, Ac, 6c 

AsBisTMD BY GEO. T. HOLLOWAY, P.LC, Assoa R.C.S., 
And Nomeroas Contributors. 

QxHKXAL OoHTBiTB— I. HiBtorio«L— XL Geological and Geographioal DUtribntion of 
Petrolenm and Natural Gas.— III. Chemical and Phvslcal Properdea.— IV. Origin —V. 
ProdnotUm.— VI. AefliUxag.— VII The Shaie Oil and Allied Indu8trieB.^VIIL Transport, 
Storage, and Di8triba:lon.— IX. Testinff.^X. Applloation and U8es.--XI. Legialatioii at 
Home and Abroad.— XII. Statistics.- Ihdbx. 

"The HOST ooMPBSHXssiTB ASD ooHYBNiBNT ACGoairT that has yet appeared of agigantlo 
Indnatry which has made incaicaUble additions to the comfort of civUiBed muL^—Th* 
Times. 

'* A BPLBHDiD ooimiBnTioN to our technical literatnre."— C%0m<^; Nem. 



^f^ith Plates (One Coloured) and lUtiStrations, Price 8«. 6d. net. 

A HANDBOOK ON PETROLEUM. 

FOR INSPECTORS UNDER THE PETROLEUM ACTS, 

And for those engaged In the Storage, Transport, Distribution, -and 

Industrial Use of Petroleum and its Products, and of Oalolum 

Carbide. With suggestions on the Ck>n8truotion and 

Use of Mineral Oil Lamps. 

By captain J. H. THOMSON, 

H.M. Chief Inspector of Explosives, 

▲KD 

db. boverton redwood, 

Anthor of " Fetroleom and its Prodacts." 

CtoKTinn.— -L Introductory.— XL Sources of SapplT.— IIL Production.— IV. Ohemioal Pro- 
ducts, Shale Oil, and Coal Tar.— V. Flash Point and fire Test.— VL Testings.— YIL Extstimc 
Legislation relating to Petroleum.— VIIL — IX.— Precautions Necessary.— X. Petroleum Oil 
Iiamps.— XL Carbiae of Caldnm and Acetylene.— Appendices.— Ihdix. 

"A Tolume that will enrich the world's petroleum literature, and render a service to the 
British branch of the indubtry. . . . Reiiable, Indispensable, a brilliant contribution.*— 
PitroUum. 

THB PETROLEUM LJLMP: Its Ghoiee and Use. A Guide 
to the Safe Employment of Mineral Oil in what is commonly termed 
the Paraffin Lunp. By Caft. J. H. Thomson and Dr. JBEovBRToir 
Redwood. Popular Edition, Illustrated. Is. net. 

" The book contains a great deal of interesting reading, much of which is thoroughly prsctical 
and useful. It is a work which will meet every purpose for (which it has been wntten."— 
Petroleum. 
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«3 0HARLB8 QRIFFIN * OO.'S PUBLIOATIONB. 



(SrxjKn's ^itftallttrgkal S^rus. 



STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 

FOR 

Metallurgists, Mine-Owners, Assayers, Manafactnrers, 

and all Interested In the deyelopment of 

the Metallorgleal Industries. 

EDITED BY 

Sir W. RQBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.& 

In Large 8ew, Handsome Cloth. With Illustration*. 



INTBODUCTION to the STUDY of METAIiLUBGY. 

By the Editor. Fifth Edition. i8s. (Seep. 63.) 

GOLD (The Metallurgy of). By Thos. Kirke Rosi, 
D.Sc., Assoc. R.S.M., F.C.S., Chemist and Assayer of the Royal 
Mint. Fourth Edition. 21s. (Seep. 63.) 

IiBAD AND SHiVEB (The MetaUurgy of). By H. F. 
Collins, Assoc.R.S.M., M.InstM.M. Part I., Lead, i6s; Paxt 
II., Silver, i6s. (See p. 64.) 

IB ON (The Metallurgy of). By T. Turner, A.R.S.M., 
F.I.C., F.C.S. Second Edition, Revised. i6s. (Seep. 65.) 

STEEIj (The Metallurgy op. By F. W. Harbord» 

Assoc. R.S.M., F.I.C., with a Section on Mechanical Treatment by 
J. W. Hall, A.M.Inst.C.E. (See p. 65.) 



Wm hg PnbUshtd at Short Intervals. 

METAIiLUBGICAIi MAOHINEBY : the Application of 
Engineering to Metallurgical Problems. By H bnr Y Charles Jenkins, 
Wh.Sc., Assoc. R.S.M., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., of the Royal College of 
Science. (See p. 64). 

AIjLOYS. By the Editor. 

*»* Other Volumes in Preparation. 
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GBIFFIN'S METAIiIiUBGIOAL SEBIES. 



Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and considerably Enlarged. Large 

8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Micro-Photographic 

Plates of different varieties of Steel. 1 8s. 

An fntroduetion to the Study of 

BY 

Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., A.R.S.M,, 

Late Chemist and Assayer of the Royal Mint, and Professor of Metalluzgy 
in the Royal College of Science. 

Gkmkral Contbnts.— The RelaUon of Metalluxsy to Chemistry.— Physical Properties 
of Metals.— Alloys.— The Thermal Treatment of Metals.— Fuel and 'Axermal Measurements. 
— Materials and Products of Metallureical Proce&ses.—Fumaces.— Means of Supplying Air 
to Furnaces.— Thermo-Chemistry.—'^rpical Metallurgical Processes. — ^The Micro>Structiu« 
of Metals and Alloys — Economic Coimderations. 

" No English text-book at all approaches this in the complbtbnbss with 
which the most modem views on the subject are dealt with. Professor Austen's 
volume wiU be invaluable, not only to the student, but also to those whose 
knowledge of the art is far advanced." — Chemical News, 



Fov&TH Edition, Revised, Considerably Enlarged, and in part Re-written. 

Including the most recent ImprovemenU in the Cyanide Process. 

With Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. 21b. 

THE METALLURGY OF GOLD. 



T. KIRKE ROSE, D.ScLond., Assoc.R.S.M., 

Chemist and Assayer cf the Royal Mint, 

GSKSRAL Contents.- The Properties of Oold and Its Alloya.— ChemiBtry of Gold.— 
Mode of Occurrence and Distribution.- Placer Mining.— Shallow Deposits.- Deep Placer 
Mining. — Quartz Crushing in the Stamp Battery.— Amalgamation. — Other Forms of 
Cmshmg and Amalgamating.— Concentration.— Stamp Battery Practice.— Chlorlnation : 
The Preparation of Ore.— The Vat Process.- The Barrel Procets.- Chlorlnation Practice 
tn Particular Mills.- The Cyanide Process.— Chemistry of the Process.— Fyritlc Smelting. 
—The Beflnlng and Parting of Gold Bullion— llie Assay of Gold Ores.— The Assay of 
Bullion- Economic Considerations.- Bibliography. 

" AoonnsHZirsrra FaAcnoALTRBATisa on thut important sabJecL"— 2%« Timu. 

"The MOCT ooMFLBTB desoTiptlon of the oblobivaiiov noons whioh has yet been pab- 
lUhed.**- Ma^ Jowmal. 

** Adapted for all who are interested in the Oold Mining Industry, being free from teeh- 
nlealitles as far as possible, but is more partlenlarly of valae to those engaged In the 
Industry.*'— OqM Timu. 
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4 CHARLES O RIFF IN d: CO.'S PUBLICATIONS 

GBIFFIN'S METAIiLUBGICAL SEBIES. 

Editkd by sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.O.L. 
In Large 8vo. 'Handsome Cloth, With lUnstrcUtona. 



In Two Volumes, Each Complete in Itself and Sold Separately. 

THE METALLURGY OF LEAD AND SILVER. 

By H. F. COLLINS, AseocR.S.M., M.Ik8T.M.M. 

Pa.]?t I.— XjSJLD: 

A Complete and Exhaustive Treatise on the Manufacture of Lead, 
with Sections on Smelting and Desilverisation, and Chapters on the 
Assay and Analysis of the Materials involved. Price i6s. 

SUMMART OF CONTENTS.— Sampling and ABsaying Lead and Silver.— Properties and 
Oompounda of Lead.— Lead Ores.— Lead Smelting.— Eeverberatories.— Lead Smelting in 
Heartha.— The Boasting of Lead Ores.— Blast Furnace Smelting; Principles, Practice, 
and Examples; Products.- Flue Dust, its Composition, Collection and Treatment.^ 
Goats and Losses, Purchase of Ores.— Treatment of Zinc, Lead Sulphides, Desilverisation. 
Softening anl Beflning.— The Pattinson Process.— The Parkes Process.— Cupellation and 
Beflnlng, &c, Ac. 

"A THOROUGHLY SOUND and useful digest. May with bvery oonfidenob be 
recommended."- Jf ining Journal. 



Pa.x*t 1 1.— S r X^ V E R. 

Comprising Details regarding the Sources and Treatment of Silver 
Ores, together with Descriptions of Plant, Machinery, and Processes of 
Mannfacture, Refining of Bullion, Cost of Working, &c. Price 16s. 

SuxMART OF Contents.- Properties of Silver and its Principal Compounds.— Sliver 
Ores.— The Patio Process.- The Karo, Fondon. Krdhnke, and Tina Processes.— The Pan 
Process.— Boast Amalgamation.— Treatment of Tailings and Concentration.— Betorting, 
Melting, and Assaying — Chloridislng-Boasttng.— The Augustin, Claudet, and Ziervogel 
Processes.— The Hypo-Sulphite Leaching Process.— Beflning.-Matte Smelting.— Pyrltic 
Smelting.— Matte Smelting in Beverberatories.— Silver-Copper Smelting and Beflnlng.— 
Index. 

"The author has focussed A laroe amount of valuablk information into a 
convenient form. . . . The author has evidently considerable practical ezperienoe, 
and describes the various processes clearly and well. ' — Jtining Journal. 



mALLHRGI(lAL''MACHiNERY: 

The Applioation of Engineering to Metalluigloal Problems. 

By henry CHARLES JENKINS, 

Wh.Sc., A$toc.R.SM., AstocM.Inst.C.E. 
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MBTALLURQIOAL WORKS. 65 



GBIFFIN'S METAIiIiITEiaiCAIi SEBIES. 



Just Out. With Namerons Illustrations. Large Syo. 
Handsome Cloth. 25s. net. 

THE METALLURGY OF STEEL 

By F. W. HARBORD, Assoc.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

Ccnavlting Metallurgist and Analytical Chemist to the Indian Oovemmentf 
Royal Indian Engineering College, Coopers HUl, 

With 37 Plates, 280 Illustrations in the Text, and nearly 100 Micro- 
Sections of Steel, and a Section on 
THE MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF STEEL. 

By J. W. HALL, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Abbidged C0NTSNT8.— The Plant, Machinery, Methods and GhemiBtnr of the Bessemer 
and of tne Opeu Hearth Processes (Add and Basic).— The Meonanical Treatment of Steel 
comprising MiU Practice, Plant and Machinery. — The Influence of Metalloids, Ueat 
Treatment, Special Steels, Miorostmctore, Testing, and Spedfloations. 

*' A work which we venture to commend as an invaluable compendium of information upon 
the metallurgy of steel."— iron catd Coal Tradai' Review. 

The Eitffineer sayB, at the conclusion of a review of this book :—" We cannot conclude without 
earnestly recommending all who may be interested as makers or users of steel, which practically 
means the whole of the engineering profession, to make themselves acquainted with it as speedily 
as DOBslble, and this may be the more easily done as the published price, considering the slse 
of the book, is extremely moderate." 



SiooND Edition, Revised. Price 16b. 

THE HETALLURGT OF IRON. 

By THOMAS TURNER. Assoc.R.S.M., F.I.O., 

Frofessor of Metallurgy in the University 0/ JBirmingham, 

In Labge 8vo, Handsome Cloth, With Numkbous Illustbationb 
(many from Photographs). 



0€H§ral Content*.— Euly History of Iron.— Modem History of Iron.— The Age of Steel 
— Ohlef Iron Ores.— Preparation of Iron Ores. —The Blast Fufbaoe.— The Air used in the 
Blast Furnace.— Beaotions of the Blast Furnace.— The Fuel used in the Blast Furnace. — 
BlagB and Fnxea of Iron Smelting.— Properties of Oast Iron.— Foundry Practloe.— Wrought 
Iroa— Indirect Production of Wrought Iron.— The Puddling Process.- Further Treatment 
of Wrought Iron. * Corrosion of Iron and Steel. 

'* A xoflT taluablb suxmabt of knowledge relating to eveiy method and stage 
in the numufaotnre of cast and wrought iron . . . rich in chemical details. . . . 
ExHAusmrE snd thobouohlt up-to-date."— .Btc^IeMn of the American Iron 
and Steel AssoeiaUon, 

" This is A DKUOHTFUL BOOK, giving, as it does, reliable information on a subject 
becoming every day more dsborate.** — CoUiery Ouardian, 

"A thobouohlt useful book, which brings the sabiect up to date. Of 
»RBAT TALUB to thoss engaged in the iron indnstry.^— ifintn^ Journal, 



*»* For Professor Turner's Lectures on Iron- Founding^ see page 68. 
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66 CSASLSS QRIFFIN S CO.'S PUBLWATIONB. 

A TEXT- BOOK OF ASSAYING: 

For the use of Students^ Mine Managers, Assayers, do. 
By J. J. BERINGER, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

PaUic Analyst for, and Lecturer to the Mining Association of, ComwalL 

And C. BERINGER, F.C.S., 

Late Chief Assayer to the Rio Tinto Copper Company, London, 

With numerous Tables and Illustrations. Crown 8to. Cloth* los. 6cL 

Ninth Edition. 

Gbnbeal Contknts. — Part I. — Introductory ; Manipvlation : Sampling ; 
Drying ; Calculation of Results— Laboratory-books and Reports. Mrthods : Dry GraTi- 
metnc; Wet Gravimetric— Volumetric Assays: Titrometnc, Colorimetzic, Gasometrio— 
Wo^dng and Measuring— Reajsents—Formulse, Equations, &c.— Specific Gravity . 

Past II. — Metals : Detection and Assay of Silver, Gold, Platinum, Mercury. Copper, 
Lead, lliaUium, Bismu^ Antimonv, Iron, Nickel, Cobalt, Zinc, Cadmium, Tin, Tunfftten, 
Titaxuum, Manganese, Chromium, &c.— Earths, Alkalies. 

Part III. — Non-Mbtals : Oxygen and Oxides ; The Halogens — Sulphmr and Sul- 
phates—Arsenic, Phosphorus, Nitrogen— Silicon, Carbon, Boron^l^eful Tables. 

"A asAXJLY mbritoxious work, that may be safely depended upon either for systematic 
instruction or for reference."— JVa/wfv. 

"This work is one of tbe best of its kind."— ^«tfM/«r. 

Third Editign, Revised. Handsome Cloth, With Numerous 
lUtutra^iona, 6s. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF 

ELEMENTARY METALLURGY. 

Including the Author's Praotioal Laboratobt Course. 

By a. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.I.C., F.O.S., 

PtofiBMor of Metallu^ in the Glasgow and West of Scothiud Technical College. 
GENERAL CONTENTS.— Introduction.— Properties of the Metals.— Combustion. 
—Fuels. — Betiractory Materialtt. — FQmaceB.— Occurrence of the Metals in Nature. — 
Preparation of the Ore for the Smelter. — Metallurgical Processes. — Iron. — Steel.^ 
Copper. — Lead. — Zinc and Tin. — Silvei . —Gold. — Mercury. — Alloys. — ApplicationB 
of CLKCTRIGITT to MetaUurgj. — Labor atobt Course. 

**Juat the kind of work tor Students coMMSiffcuio the study of Metal- 
huvT, or for Ehoihbbrino Students.'' — Practical Engineer, 
"SzoBLLBNTLT got-up and WBix-ABRAHOED."— CA^mico^ Trodc Joumol, 

In Large Svo. HandBome Cloth. Price 48. 

TABLES FOR 

QUANTITATIVE METALLURGICAL ANALYSIS. 

FOR LABORATORY USE. 

ON THE PRINCIPLE OF "GROUP" SEPARATIONS. 

By J. JAMES MORGAN, F.O.S., M.S.O.I. 

** The Author may be congratclated on the way his work has been carried out**— 
TtuBMinttr. 

^* will coMUxvD IT8BLF highly in Laboratory Praotioe. Its cleabhxss and 
mark the book ont as a highly useful one."— J/tnin^ Journal. 
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ELECT RO'METALLU ROT, ETC. 67 

Second Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in part Re-written. 

With Additional Sections on Modern Theories of Elbotroltsis 

Costs, &c Price 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY: 

Embracing the Application of Electrolysis to the Plating, Depositing, 

Smelting, and Refining of various Metals, and to the Repro- 

dnction of Printing Sarfiuses and Art- Work, Ac. 

BY 

WALTER G. MCMILLAN, F.LC, F.C.S., 

Sterttary to the InttUuHon of Electrical Bngineen: late Lecturer in Metatturgy 
at Mason College, Birmingham. 

With numerous Illustrations. Large Grown 8vo. Cloth. 

" This excellent treatise, . . . one of the best and most oomplbtb 
manuals hitherto published on Electro-Metallurgy.''— jffZectrica/ Review, 

" This work will be a standard. "—/€twtt«r. 

<«Any metallurgical process which reduces the cost of production 
must of necessity prove of great commercial importance. . . . We 
recommend this manual to all who are interested in the practioal 
appuoation of electrolytic processes.*' — Naiure, 



Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. In large 8vo. 
With Numerous Illustrations and Three Folding- Plates. 21s. net, 

ELECTRIC SlttELTIUfa & REPin]ir&: 

A Practical Manual of the Extraction and Treatment 

of Metals by Electrical Methods. 

Being the " Elektko-Metalluboib " of Db. W. BORCHERS. 

Translated from the Latest German Edition by WALTER G. M«MILLAN» 

P.I.C., P.0.8. 

CONTENTS. 

Pabt I. — Alkalies and Alkaune Eabth Metals: Maraiesium^ 
Lithium, Beryllium, Sodium, Potassium, Calcium, Strontium, Barium, 
the Carbides of the Alkaline Earth Metals. 

Part II. —The Earth Metals: Aluminium, Cerium, Lanthanum, 
Didymium. 

Part III. — ^The Heavy Metals : Copper, Silver, Gold, Zinc and Cad- 
mium, Mercury, Tin, Lead, Bismuth, Antimony, Chromium, Molybdenum, 
Tungsten, Uranium, Manganese, Iron, Nickel, and Cobalt, the Platinum 
Group. 

' CoMPBaHBNSiTE and authoritatiyb ... not only vull of valuable xhiob- 
HATION, but giyes eTidenceof a thorough iksioht into the tedmioal yalub and 
FO88IBILITIB8 of all the methods dlscaated."— TAtf Bieetrieian, 

** Dr. BOBOHBBS' well-known work . . . mnst ov nboessitt be aoquibsd by 
•fery one interested in the subject. Exobllbntlt put into Sngllsh with additional 
matter by Mr. M«Millan."— Aature. 

** Will be of GREAT 8EBYIOR to the practical man and the Student."— JStoetria Smelting, 
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Just Out. In Large 4to, Library Style, BeautifvUy Illustrated with 20 
Places, many in Colours, and 94 Figuree in the Text, £2, 28. net, 

PRECIOUS STONES: 

Thelp Ppopepties, Ooouppenoes, and Uses. 

A Treatise for Dealers, Manufacturers , Jewellers, and for all 
Collectors and others interested in Gems. 

By Dr. MAX BAUER, 

Professor in the Uniyersity of Marburg, 
Translated by L. J. SPENCER, M.A. (Cantab.), F.G.S. 
General Contents.— General Properties of Gems: Their Natural Characters, 
Occurrence, Application, and Uses.— Detailed Description of Particular Gems: The 
Diamond, Kubies, Sapphires ; Emeralds, Tourmalines, and Opals ; Felspars, Amphlboles, 
Malachite.— Non-mineral Gems : Amber, <&c.— optical Features, Transparency, Trans- 
lucency, Opacity, Refraction and Dispersion, (&c.— Appendix : Pearls; Coral. 

" 'I he plates are remarkable for tbeir beauty, delicacy, and truthfulness. A glance at 
them alone ii^ a lesson on precious htones, whilst the penisal of the work itself should 
add a new interest to any casket of JcM-els or cabinet of gems, or even to a Jeweliers' 
window. '* — Athenctum. 
" The work is one to be recommended to every jeweller."— rAe JetceUerg' Circular. 



In Large Grown 8vo. With Numerous Illustrations, 8s, 6d. 

The Art of tbe lioldsiiiith and Jefeller 

A Manual on the Manipulation of Gold and the Manu- 
facture of Personal Ornaments. 
By THOS. B. WIGLEY, 

Headmaster of the Jewellers and SUversmlths' Association Technical 
School, Birmingham. 

ASSISTED BT 

J. H. STANSBIE, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.LO., 

Lecturer at the Birmingham Municipal Technlcsd School. 
General Contents.— Introduction.— The Ancient Goldsmith's Art. —Metallurgy oj 
Gold.— Prices, Ac— Alloys.— Melting, Rolling, and Slitting Gold.— The workshop and 
Tools.- Wire Drawing. — Rings. — ( hains and Insignia. —Antique Jewellery and its 
Revival.— Etruscan Work.— Precious Stones.— Cutting.— Polishing and Finishing.— 
Chasing, Embossing, and Repouss^ Work.— Colouring and finishing.— Enamelling.— 
Engraving.— Moulding and Casting Ornaments, *c. — Fluxes. &c. — Recovery of the 
Precious Metals. — Refining and Assaying. — Gilding and Electro Deposition.— Hall- 
Marking. —Miscellaneous.— Appendix. 



Extra Crown 8w. With 48 lUustra^iorut, Zs. 6d. net, 

LECTURES ON IRON-FOUNDING. 

By THOMAS TURNER, M.Sc, A.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

Professor of Metallurgy in the University of Birmingham. 

Contents.— Varieties of Iron and Steel.— Application of Cast Iron.— History.— Pro- 
duction.— Iron Ores.— Composition.- The Blast Furnfice.— Materials.— Reactions.— 
Grading Pig Iron. — Carbon. Silicon, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Manganese, Aluminium, 
Arsenic, Copper, and Titaniimi.— The Foundry.— General Arrangement.— Re-melting 
Cast Iron. — The Cupola.— Fuel Used. — Changes due to Re-melting.— Moulds and 
Moulding.— Foundry Ladles.— Pouring and Pouring Temperature.— Common Troubles.— 
Influence of Shape and Size on Streuffth of Castings.— Tests. 

"Ironfounders will find much information in the book."— /ron Trade Circular 
(Rylomd's), 
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CHBMI8TRT AND TBOHNOLOQT. 



69 



Griin's Chemical and Techno logical Pnblications. 

For Metallurgy and Electro-Metallurgy, see previous Section, 



Inorgranie Chemistry, . 

Qaantitative Analysis, . 

Qualitative 

Chemistry for Engfineers, 
„ ,, Manufacturers, 

Foods, Analysis of, . 

Poisons, Detection of. 

Tables for Chemists and 
Manufacturers, 

Asrricultural Chemistry, 

Dairy Chemistry, 

Milk, .... 

Flesh Foods, 

Practical Sanitation, 

Sanitary Engfineering, 

Technical Mycology, 

Ferments, . 

Brewing, . 

Sewage Disposal, 

Trades' Waste, 

Cements, 

Water Supply, 

Road Making, 

Gas Manufacture, 

Acetylene, . 

Fire Risks, 

Petroleum, 

(Handbook), 

Oils, Soaps, Candles, 

Lubrication and Lubri- 
cants, 

India Rubber, 

Painters' Colours, Oils, ) 
and Varnishes, j 

Painters' Laboratory Guide, 

Painting and Decorating, 

Dyeing, 

Dictionary of Dyes, | 

Textile Printing, 
Textile Fibres of Commerce, 
Dyeing and Cleaning, 
Bleaching and Calico- ) 
Printing, . . . f 



Profs. Dupr]6 and Hakb, 70 
Prop. Humboldt Sbxton, 70 



Blount and Bloxam, . 
A. Wynteb Blyth, 

Prop. Oastell-Eyans, 



70 
71 
71 
72 
72 

79 



Prop. J. M. H. Munro, 75 

H. D. Richmond, . 73 

E. F. Willoughby, . 73 
C. A. Mitchell, . 73 
Dr. G. Reid, . . 78 

F. Wood, ... 78 
Lapar and Salter, 74 
C. Oppenheimer, . 74 
Dr. W. J. Sykes, . 75 
Santo Crimp, . . 76 
W. Naylor, . 76 

G. R. Redgrave, . 76 
R. E. Middleton, . 77 
Thos. Aitkbn, . . 79 
W. Atkinson Buttbrfibld, 77 
Leeds and Buttbrfibld, 77 
Dr. Schwartz, . . 77 
Redwood and Holloway, 61 
Thomson and Redwood, 61 
Dr. Alder Wright, . 81 

Archbutt and Deeley, 32 

Dr. Carl O. Weber,. 81 
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70 CHARLES ORIFFIN S CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Re-issued. Price 6s. net. 

A SHOBT MANUAL OF 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

BY 

A. DUPRE, Ph.D., F.R.S., 



WILSON HAKE, Ph.D., F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Of the Westminster Hospital Medical School 

'* A weU-written, dear and accurate Elementary Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. . . 
We agree heartily with the system adopted by Drs. Dupr^ and Hake. Will maks Escnui' 
MBiTTAL Work tbxblv intbrsstimg bbcausb intslugiblb."— k9ai«(n£ijr Rtvum. 

"There is no question that, given the pbrpbct grounding of the Student in his i 

die remainder comes afterwards to him in a manner much more simple and easily a4 _ 

The worie is an bxamplb op thb advantagbs op thb Systbmatic Trbatmbnt of a 
Science over the fragmentanr style so generally foilownd. Bt a long wat thb bbst of Ifa* 
mall Manuals for Students. '^—^Mo/rr^. 



LABORATOBT HANDBOOKS BT A. HUMBOLDT SEXTOM, 

Profeaaor of MetaUurgy in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Taohnioal Oolloge. 



OUTLINES OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

FOR THB USB OF STUDBNTS. 

With lUoBtrationB. Foubth Edition. Crown 8yo, Cloth, Ss. 

'* A coMPAGT LABORATOBT ouiDB foT heginners was wanted, and the want haa 
been wbll suppubd. ... A good and nsefnl hQok.^*—LaneeL 



OUTLINES OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

FOR THB USB OF STUDBNTS. 

With ninitrationB. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3«. 6dr 

*' The work of a thoronghly practioal chemist."— Bri^isib Medical Journal, 
M Compiled with great care, and will sapplj a want''— /otimat of EdMoaUon. 



ELEMENTARY METALLURGY: 

Inclading the Author's Practioal Laboratory Coarse. With many 
niostrations. [See p. 66. 

Thibd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. 
*' Just the kind of work for students oommendng the study of metaUoigy.**— 
FraeHeal Engineer. 
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CHEMiaTRT AND TJSCHNOLOQT, 71 

Sbooitd Edition, Thoroughly Revised. At Press. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 

A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK. 

BT 

BERTRAM BLOUNT, and A. G. BLOXAM, 

RLOj, F.O.B.. AaBOC.In8t.0.E., F.I.O., F.Ca, 

OoDsnltliiff Ohemlst to the Grown Agents for OonsuItliiK Ohemlrt, Head of the OheBlrtiy 

the Oolonies. Deputment, Goldsmlthi' Ixut, 

NewGroM. 

In Two VolB., Large 8vo. ^th IlliMtratioiui. Sold Separately. 



*'The Mthore have suoobbdbd beyond all expectations, and have produced a work wfaleb 
dumld glre rauH powaa to the Bngineer and Manofactorer."— Th< Timet. 



CHEMISTRY OF ENGINEERING, BUILDING, AND 
METALLURGY. 

Oeneral Can^ent^.— mTRODUGTION— CliemlBtry of the CMef HaterlaU 
of Confltmctlon— Sonrces of Energy— Chemistry of 8team-ral8lng— Ohemls- 
try of Lubrioatlon and Lubricants— Metallnrglcal Processes nsed In th« 
Winning and Manufacture of Metals. 

"Pbactioal 7H&oaaHOD7 ... an admieabu tbxt-boox* neeftil not only to Stndenti» 
bat to Bhqibbbbs and Maxaobbs or wobks in PKBTBBTiiro wabtb and ijctbotibo pbocbbsbb."— 
aaotsman. 

" Emtbbry LT pbactioal."— G^bucroM? BeraUU 

*'Abookworthyof HIGH BARK . . . its merit Is great . . . treatment of the saljeei 
ot aASBOUB VUBL paiticolarly good. . . . Watbb oas and the prodnction clearl/ worked oat. 
. . . Altogether a most eredlUble prodacUon. Wb wabxlt bbcom m bhd it. and look forward 
with keen interest to the appearance of voL IL''-^oumal of Gku lAgMmg, 

VOX^UBCIEB XZ. Pvlo« IBs. 

THE CHEMISTRY OP MANUFACTURING 
PROCESSES. 

G'eTitfraZContmts.— Sulphuric Add Manufacture— Alkali, ftc— DestruetiTO 
DiBtlllation -Artiflcial Manure— Petroleum— Lime and Cement— Clay and 
CQasa — Sugar and Starch — Brewing and Distilling — Oils, Besins, and 
Vajnishes— Soap and Candles — Textiles and Bleaching — Colouring 
Matters, Dyeing, and Printing ~~ Paper and Pasteboard — Pigments and 
Paints — Leather, Olue, and Site — BxploslTes and Matches — Minor 
Manufactures. 

»' Certainly a good and usbtul book, ooastltnting a pBAonoAL quidb for Btodsnti \a 
affording a dear conoeption of the nnmeroos proceeBea bb a whola"— CAemtfool 3Wmh 



*We oomriDBHTLT bboommbvd thia Tolame at a rsAonoAL, snd not orsrloedad, 
nxx^BOOK, of qbbat valub to Btadenta.'*— 2^ Builder. 
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72 OBARLKS QRIFFW A CO.*S FUBUOAT10N8. 

Just Out. Fifth Edition, Thoroughly Revised, Greatly Enlarged and 
Be- written. With additional TabTeB, Plates, and lUnstratione. 21b. 

FOODS: 

THEIR COMPOSITION AND ANALYSIS. 



By a. WYNTER BLYTH, M.R.C.S., F.IC, F.C.S., 

BaiTi8t«r-At-Law, Pnbllc Analyst for the Coantv of Devon, and 
Medical Officer of Health for St. Marylebone. 

And M. WYNTER BLYTH, B.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. 



General Contents. — History of Adulteration. — Legislation. —Ap- 
paratus. — " Ash." — Sugar. —Confectionery. — Honey. — Treacle. — Jams 
and Preserved Fruits.— Starches. —Wheaten-Flour. — Bread. —Oats.— 
Barley.— Rye. —Rice. —Maize. —Millet.— Potatoes. —Peas. —Lentils.— 
Beans. — Milk.— Cream . — Butter. — Oleo-M arearine. — Cheese . — Lard. — 
Tea. — Coffee. — Cocoa and Chocolate. — Alecmot. — Brandy. — Rum. — 
Whisky.— Gin.— Arrack.— Liqueurs.— Absinthe.— Yeast.— Beer.— Wine. 
— Vinegar. — Lemon and Lime Juice. — Mustard.— Pepper.— Sweet and 
Bitter Almonds.— Annatto.— Olive Oil.— Water Analysis.— Appendix : 
Adulteration Acts, Ac. 

** Simply ivDisPsiiaABLs in the AnaIyBt*8 laboratory."— r/ke LantA. 

** A new edition of Mr. Wjmter Bl^'a Standard work, zmxicbso with all thb kbcut 
DIS0OTBXIS8 AMB iifFBOVzMxmB, Will DO aooepted aa a boon.*'— CVkemiooi Nenu. 



TmuD Edition. Li Large 8vo, Cloth, with Tables and niustrations. 
Price 2l8. 

POISONSs 

THEIR EFFECTS AND DETECTION. 

By a. WYNTER BLYTH, M;R.C.S., F.I.C., F.O.S., 

Barri8ter-at-Law, Pnblic Analyst for the Countv of Devon, and 
Medical Officer of Health for St Marylebone. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 
I. — ^Historical Introduction. II. — Classification — Statistics — Conneotioii 
l>etween Toxio Action and Chemical Composition — life Tests— General 
Method of Procedure— The Spectroscope— Examination of Blood and Blood 
Stains. III.— Poisonous Gases. IV.— Acids and Alkalies. V.— Mora 
or less Volatile Poisonous Substances. VI.— Alkaloids and Poisonoua 
Vegetable Princinles. VII.— Poisons derived from Living or Dead Animal 
Snbatanoes. Vlll. — The Oxalic Acid Group. IX. — Inorganic Poisons. 
Afipendix: Treatment, by Antidotes or otherwise, of Cases of Poisoning. 
"U^kmfatedly fHi Mosf cx>iiPLin woaz on Toxicology in oar langnaffe."— Tft« Amdl^ (mt 
*' Aa a nuof IOA& ovibi, we know bo vwan, work."~3'A« Lomeet (on (he Third XdUUm), 



*•* In the TmsD Bdriov, Bnlaised and partly Be-wiltten, Niw AsAimoaL MmoM ham 
Man Introdnoed. and the Oadatsuo Alkaxoiiw, or Ptom aisib, bodlea playtaig ao i 
Vood-polaonlnt and in the ManifaaUtiona of Diaeaae. have reoeired apedal attantton 
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CHBMI8TRT AND TBCHNOLOQT. 73 

With Numerous Tables, and 22 Illustrations. 1 6s. 

DAIRY CHEMISTRY 

FOR DAIRT MANAGERS, CHEMISTS, AND ANALYSTS 

A Practical Handbook for Dairy Chemists and others 

having Control of Dairies. 

By H. droop RICHMOND, F.C.S., 

CHEMIST TO THB AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY. 

Contents.— I. Introductory. — The Constituents of Milk. II. The Analysis of 
Milk. III. Normal Milk : its Adulterations and Alterations, and their Detection. 
IV. The Chemical Control of the Dairy. V, Biological and Sanitary Matters. 
VI. Butter. VII. Other Milk Products. VIII. The Milk of Mammals other 
than the Cow. — Appendices. — Tables. — Index. 

"... In our opinion the book is the best contxibution cs phe subject that 
HAS YET APPEARED in the English language." — Lancet. 

Just Out. Fully llluatrated. With Photographs of Various Breeds 
of Cattle, &c. 6s. net. 

MILK: ITS PRODUCTION & USES. 

With Chapters on Dairy Farming, The Diaeaaea of Cattie, and on the 
Hygiene and Control of Suppiiea. 

By EDWARD F. WILLOUGHBY, 

M.D. (Lend.), D.P.H. (Lend, and Camh), 

Inspector of Farms and General Scientific Adviser to Welford and Sons, Ltd. 

" A good investment to those in the least interested in dairying. Excellently bound ; 

printed on good paper, and well illustrated, running to 250 pages, the purchaser gets at 

the price of a novel a work which will stand good as a work of reference for some years 

to come."— AgrietUt. Gazette. 

" We cordisily recommend it to everyone who has anything at all to do with milk.*'— 
Dairy World. 

Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. los. 6d« 

FLESH FOODS: 

With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and Bacterio- 
logical Examination. 
A Praotioal Handboolt for Medical Men, Analyata, Inapeotora and others. 
By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A(Oxon), 

Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry; Member of Council, Society of Public Analysts. 

With Numerotu Tables, Illustrations, and a Coloured Plate. 
Contents. — Structure and Chemical Composition of Muscular Fibre. — of 
Connective Tissue, and Blood. —The Flesh of DiflFerent Animals.— The Examina- 
tion of Flesh.— Methods of Examining Animal Fat— The Preservation of Flesh. 
—Composition and Analysis of Sausages. — Proteids of Flesh. — Meat Extracts and 
Flesh Peptones.— The Cooking of Flesh.— Poisonous Flesh.— The Animal Para- 
sites of Flesh.— The Bacteriological Examination of Flesh.— The Extraction and 
Separation of Ptomaines.— Index. 

'* A compilation which will be most useful for the class for whom it is intended."— w^MmciMt. 
** A book which no ONB whose duties loTohre conslderatiODS of food 8upi>^ CAN AFFORD TO BB 
wrrnoUT.' —Municipal JoHmaL 
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74 0HARLB8 QRIFFIN A OO.'S PUBLI0ATI0N8. 

In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With nomeroas Illastrationfl. 
Each Volume Complete in Itself ^ and Sold Separately. 

TECHNICAL MYCOLOGY: 

THE UTILISATION OF mCRO-OBQANISMS IM THE 
ABTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

A Praetloai Handbook on hermentation and Fermentatioe Processes for the Use of 

Brewers and DlstHlers, Analysts, Technical and Agricultural Chemists, 

and all Interested In the Industries dependent on Fermentation. 

By Dr. FRANZ LAFAR, 

Profenor of FennenUtlon-Physiology and fBacterlology in the Technical 
High School, YiennA. 

With an Introdnction by Dk. EMIL CHR. HANSEN, Frinoipal of the 

Garlsberg Laboratory, Copenhagen. 

Translated by CHARLES T. C. SALTER. 

Vol L-SCHIZOMYCBTIC fermentation. 168. 

Indftding the Theory qf Fermentatum, the Principles qf SterUization, and Pure 
Cxdture Processes. 

Vol IL, Part L-EUMYCBTIC FERMENTATION. 7s. 6d. 

The Morphology t Chemistry Physiology, and Fermentative Processes of the Sumycetes, 
Zygomycetes, and Saecharomycetes. 

"The flnt work of the kind which can lay claim to completeness In the treatment of 
a faaoinating eabject. The plan is admirable, the classiflcadon simple, the style is good, 
and the tendency of the whole TOlune is to conyey sore infoimation to the reader.**— 



%• The pablishers trust that before long they will be able to present EngUsh read«rt 
with the whole of the second volume, arrangements haTlng been oondnded whereby, upon 
its appearance in Germany, the English translation will be at once put in huid. This is now 
being done with Part I., which will be issned shortly, and which will be followed by the 
two misl parts. 

In Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Price Ts. 6d. net. 

FERMENTS 

AM^D TiailSlXTt AcrrioM^s. 

A Text-book on the Chemistry and Physics of Fermentative Changes. 
By carl OPPENHEIMER, Ph.D., M.D., 

or the Physiological Institnte at Erlangen. 
TitANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 

C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.LC, F.C.S. 

Abbidged Contents.— Introduction. — Definition.— Chemical Nature of Ferments.-— 
Influence of External Factors.- Mode of Action.— Physiological Action.— Secretion.— 
Importance of Ferments to Vital Action. —Proteolytic Ferments.— Trypsin.— Bacteriolytic 
and Heemolytic Ferments.- Vegetable Ferments.— Coagulating Ferments.— Saccharifying 
. Ferments. — Disstases. — Poljrsaccharides. — Enzymes. — Ferments which decompose 
Oluoosides.- Hydrolytic Ferments.— Lactic Acid Fermentation.— Alcoholic Fermenta- 
tion.— Biology of Alcoholic Fermentation.— Oxydases.— Oxidising Fermentation.— Bibli- 
ography.— Index. 

The present Translation embodies Notes and Additions to the Wopk 

made by the Author subsequent to its Publication in Germany. 
" Sach a yeritable multttm in parvo has never yet appeared. The author has set himself 
the task of writing a work on Ferments that should embrace human erudition on the 
subject "—Brewers Journal. 
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0HBM18TRT AND TSOHNOLOGY. 75 

Sbookd Edition, Revised. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 
With Plate and lUoBtrations. Price 218. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

BREWING. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND PRACTICAL MEN. 

BY 

WA.LTER J. SYKES, M.D., D.P.H., F.I.C., 

SDixoB or "thb analyst. " 



ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS. 

L Physical Prineiples involved 
in Brewing Operations. 
Chemistry with special re- 
ference to the materials 
used in Brewing. 
II. The Microscope. 
Vegetable Biology. 



Fermentation. 

III. Water. 

Barley and Malting. 

Brewery Plant 

Brewing. 

Beer and its Diseases. 
Appendices. 
Index. 



** A Tolume of brewing Science, which has long heen awaited. ... We conaider It one 
of TBI Moev GOMPiiTB In C0NTBKT8 and ROTBL IN ARaAHOiMSHT that has yet been pabUihed. 
. . . will oomnumd a large sale."— 2Vk« .Sreioers' Jonniat. 

**The appearance of a work sach as this serves to remind as of the bvo&mousit bapzs 
ASTAVon made in onr knowled|re of the Scientific Principles underlTlng the Brewing Prooesiea. 
... Dr. Bykes' work will undoubtedly be of the okxatsst assist ahcb. not merely to Brewera. 
bat to all Chemists and Biologists interested in the problems which the Fermentation industrlM 
ivesent."— 2^ Anai^. 

"The publication of Db. Stkis' mastbblt tbbatisb on the art of Brewing is quite an eTent 
In the Brewing World. . . . Deserves onr warmest praise. ... A better guide than Dr. 
Bykes could hardly be found."— County Brtwtn' GwtetU. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 

AGRICULTURAL GHEMISTRT AND ANALYSIS: 

A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS 

BY 

J. M. H. MUNflO, D.Sc, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Profsssor of Chemistry, Downton College of AgriooltDre. 

[In Preparation, 
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76 OHARLES ORIFFIN dfe 00.*8 PUBLICATIONS. 

Sboond Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

With Tables, lUastntions in the Text, and 37 Lithographic Plates. Medium 

8vo. Handsome Cloth. 308. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS: 

A Guide to the Constraetion of Works for the Prevention of the 
Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries. 

By W. SANTO CRIMP, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 

Late Assistant-Encineer, London County CoundL 



PART L— iNTRODucTORT. PART II.— Sewage Disposal Works in 
Operation— Their Construction, Maintenance, and Cost. 

%* IVom the fact of the Author^B having, for some yean, had diaxse of the Main 
Diafaiace Works of the Northern Section of the Metropolis, the chapter on London will be 
foiuid to contain many important details which would not odierwise nave been available. 

"AUpersonsinterestedinSanitarySdence owe a debt of gratitude to Bfr. Oinqx . . . 
His woik will be especially useful to Sanitary Authokitiks and their advisers . . . 

BOmirTLT PKACnCAL AND USXPUL."^^aMf#£ 

"Ftobably the most complbtx and bbst trxatisb on the saMect which hu appeared 
in our language. . . Will prove of the greatest use to aU wno have the problem of 
Sewage Disposal to free"— ^^fM^wf^A Medical Journal, 



Beautifully IlluatrcUed, vnth Numerous PlcUes, DiagraTM, and 
Figures in the Text, £l8. net, 

TRADES' WASTE; 

ITS TBEATMENT AND UTHjISATION. 

A Handbook for Borough Enffineers, Surveyors, Architects, and Analysts. 

By W. NAYLOR, F.O.S., A.M. Inst. C.E., 

Ohlef Inspector of Riven, Kibble Joint Committee. 

COHTSKTB.— I. Introduction.— II. Chemical Engineering.— III.— Wool De-greastng 
sndOrease Recovery.— IV. Textile Industries; Calico Bleachirg and Dyeing.— Y. Dyeliig 
snd Galioo-Printing.— YI. Tanning and Fellmongery.— YII. Brewery and DistUleiy 
Waste.— Yin. Paper Mill Refuse.— IX. General Trades' Waste.— Index. 

** There is probably no person In England to-day better fitted to deal rationally with 
Bueh a subject."— ^t«fA BanitaHan. 

** The work is thoroughly practical, and will serve as a handbook in the future for those 
who have to encounter the problems discussed."— CVtemica/ Trade Journal. 



At Press. Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Re- Written. 

CALCAREOUS CEMENTS: 

THEIR NATURE, PREPARATION, AND U8E8. 
By gilbert R. REDGRAVE, Assoc. Inst. C.K, 

Assistant Secretary for Technology, Board of Bducation, South Kensington. 

" IVTALUABLB to the Student, Architect, and Engineer. "—Dutftf^fi^ Nem, 
** Will be uaefnl to all intereated in the kahuvaottihb, ubx, and tbstihq of Oements.**— 
Engiinur. 
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CHEMISTRY AND TEOHNOLOOY, 77, 

With Four Folding Plates and Numerons Illustrations. Large 8vo. 
88. 6d. net. 

WJLrrSR SXJPPI^Y: 

A Practical Treatise on the Selection of Sources and the Distribution of Water. 
Bt REGINALD K. MIDDLETON, M.In8t.0.E.. M.Inst.Mkoh.E., F.S.I. 

Abridobd Contents.— Introductory.— KequlrementB as to Quality.— Beqairements 
as to Quantity.— Storage £eservoir8.—Puriflcation.— Service Reservoin.— The Flow 
of Water through Pipes. — Distributing Systems. — Pumping Machines. — Special 
Requirements. 

"As a companion for the student, and a constant reference for the technical man, we 
anticipate it will take an important position on the bookshelf."— Practical Engineer. 



Third Edition, Beyised. Fully Illustrated. In Two Volumes. 
Volume I.— Just Out. Price 78. 6cl. net. 
• V II.— Ready Shortly. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF 

A Hand-Book on the Production ^ Purification , and Testing of Illuminating 
Qaa, and the Assay of the Bye-Products of Gas Manufacture. 

By W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M. A., F.I.C., P.O.S., 

Formerly Head Chemist. Gas Works, fieckton, London. S. 
" The BKBT WORK of its kind which we have ever had the pleasure of re- 
viewing." — Journal of Oas Lighting. 



With Diagrams and Illustrations. 58. net. 

TH£ PRINOIPIiES OF ITS GENERATION AND USE. 
By F. H. LEEDS, F.I.C, F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Public Analysts and of the Acetylene Association; 

And W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. 

Consulting Chemist, Author of "The Chemistry of Oas Manufacture." 
*' Brimful of information."— CA^m. Tmde Journal. 

** We can thoroughly recommend the book to the manufacturer as a reliable work 
of reference, to the user as supplying valuable hints on apparatus and methods 
procedure, and to the student as a safe and certain galde."—Aoetylene. 



JasT Out. Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Prioe 16s. net. 

FIRE AND EXPLOSION RISKS 

A Handbook of the Detection, Inoeatlgatlon, and Prevention of Flrea and Explosion* 

By Dr. VON SCHWARTZ. 
Translated from the Revised German Edition 
By C. T. C. SALTER. 
ABBKiDasD Oknkral Contents.— Kircs and Explosions of a General Chanu 
Dangers arising from Sources of Light and Heat.— Dangerous Gases.— Bisks Att4 
Special Industries. — Materials Employed. — Agricultural Products.— Fats, Oils, 
Besins.- Ifineral Oils and Tar.— Alcohol, dbc— Metals, Oxides, Acids, dkc.— Lightning 
Ignition Appliances, Fireworks. 

"The work affords a wealth of information on the chemistry of Are and kindred. 
tovicB."— Fire and Water. 

"A complete and useful survey of a subject of wide interest and vital importance."— 
OU and Colaurman'e Journal. 
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78 0EABLE8 ORIFFIN S 00.*8 PUBLIOATIONB. 

Eleventh Edition, Revised. Price 6t. 

PRACTICAL SANITATION: 

A HAND-BOOK FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS AND OTHERS 

INTERESTED IN SANITATION. 

By GEORGE REID, M.D., D.P.H^ 

EtiUw, Mtm, Cmmcil^ and Examtfur, Samiarv InsHiuU of Grtai Briimmt 
tmd Medical Offictr to iht Siaffordskin County Council 

Mitb an BppenMx on Sanitats Xaw* 

By HERBERT MAN LEY, M.A., M.B., D.P.H., 

Modical OjffUor ofHuUthfor tko ComUy Borough of Wo*t Bromwiek, 
General Contents.— Introduction— Water Supply: Drinldng Water, 
Pollution of Water— Ventilation and Warming — Prindples of Sewage 
Removal — Details of Drainage; Refuse Removal and Disposal — Sanitajfy 
and Insanitary Work and Ap^iances — Details of Plumbers Work — House 
Construction — Infection and Disinfection — Food, Inspection of ; Charac- 
teristics of Good Meat ; Meat, Milk, Fish, &c., unfit for Human Food- 
Appendix : Sanitary Law ; Model Bye-Laws, &c 

"Dr. Reid's very useful Manual . . . abounds in practical DETAIL." 
'^BriHsh Medical Journal, 

"A VERT USEFUL HANDBOOK, with a verjT useful Appendix. We recommend 
it not only to Sanitary Inspectors, but to Householders and all interested 
in Sanitary matters." — Sanitaty Record. 



COMPANION VOLUME TO REID'S SANITATION. 

In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 

Sanitary Engineering: 

A Practical Manual of Town Drainage and Sewage and Refuse DIapoacU, 

For Sanitary Authorities, Engrineara. Inopeotors, Arohlteota, 
Oontraotors, and Studenta. 

BY 

FRANCIS WOOD, A.M.Inst.CE., F.G.S., 

Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Fulham ; late Borough Engineer, Bacup, Lanes. 



GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Intxoduction.— Hydraulics.— Velocity of Water in Pipes.— Earth Pressures and Retaining 
Walls. — Powers.— House Drainage. - Land Drainage. — Sewers.— Separate System.— Sewage 
Pumping. — Sewer Ventilation. — Drainage Areas.— Sewers, Manholes, &c. — ^Trade Refuse.— 
Sewage Disposal Works. —Bactbriglysis.— Sludge Disposal.- Construction and Cleanang 
of Sewers. — Refuse Disposal.— Chimneys and Foundations. 

" The volume bristles with informatbn which will he pvedily read by those in need of assistance. The 
iMMk Is one that ou^ht to be ou the bookshelres of BVBRY practical ESGINRBK," —SanitMy ycnmoL 

**A. VBRITABLB POCKBT COMPBNDIUM of Sanitary Ensrinecring. ... A work which may. in 
■pay respects, be coasidered as COMPlbtb . . . commbndably cautious . . . INTBRBSTING 
• . . SaGGBSnvtL''—PuMicHeaitkBHeitu«r. 

-LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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0HSMI8TRT AND TECHNOLOOT, 79 

Vol. I. Now Ready. In Half Morocco, 248. net. 

In Two Volumts^ each complete in itself, 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL TABLES 

FOR THE USE OF ANALYSTS, PHYSICISTS, CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS AMD SCIENTIPfC CHEMISTS. 

Yoinme I. — Chemical Engineeiing, Physical Chemistry. \Ju9t OtU. 
Yolnme II.— Chemical Physics, Pure and Analytical Chemistry. 

By JOHN CASTELL-EVANS, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Superintendent of the Chemical Laboratories, and Lecturer on Inorganic Chemistry and 
Metallurgy at the Finsbury Technical College. 

The Tables may almost claim to be exhaustive; and embody and collate all the most 
recent^ data established by exp«rimentalists at home and abroad. The volumes will be 
found invaluable to all engaged in research and experimental investigation in Chemistry sukI 
Physics. 

The Work comprehends as far as possible all eulbs and tablbs required by the 
Analyst, Brewer, Distiller, Acid- and Alkali-Manufacturer, &c., &c. ; and also the prin- 
cipal data in Thxrmo-Chbmistrv, Electro-Chemistrv, and the various branches of 
Chbmical Physics. Every possible care has been taken to ensure perfect accuracy, and 
to include the results of the most recent investigations. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Oloth, Beautifully Illuatraied, With 
Platta and Figures in the Text, 21«. 

Road Making and Maintenance: 

A PBACTICAL TBEATISE FOB EJETGINEEBS, 
SUBVEYOBS, AND OTHEBS. 

With an Histobical Sketch of Ancient and Modern Pkactioi. 

By THOS. AITKEN, Assoc. M.Inst.O.E., 

Member of the Asaoolatlon of Monioipal and County Engineen; Member of the Sanltuy 
Inst ; Surveyor to the County Oonnoil of Fife, Cupar Division. 

WITH NUMEROUS PLATES, DIAGRAMS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Contents. — Historical Sketch. — Resistance of Traction. — Layinff out 
New Roads. — Elarth works, Drainage, and Retaining Walls. — Koad 
Materials, or Metal. — Quarrying. — Stone Breaking and Hanlaee. — Road- 
Rolling and Scarifying. — The Construction of New, and the Maintenanoe 
of existing Roads. — Carriage Ways and Foot Ways. 

'*The Literary style is RXCBLLBST. . . . A comprbhbnbivb and bzgbllirt Modem Book, an 
UMN>-DATB work. . . . Should be on the reference shelf of every Municipal and County 
Knglneer or Surveyor in the United Kingdom, and of every Ooloni&l Bngineer."— 2^ Suroeyor. 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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8o CHARLES GRIFFIN cfe CO.'S PUBLIGA TIONS. 



Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 

Painters' 
Colours, Oils, & Varnishes: 

A PRAOTIOAI. UKANUAI.. 

By GEORGE H. HURST. F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Chemical Industry ; Lecturer on the Technology of Painten' 
Colours, Oils, and Varnishes, the Municipal Technical School, Manchester. 

General Contents.— Introductory— The Composition, Manufacture, 
Assay, and Analysis of Pigments, White. Red, Yellow and Orange, Green, 
Blue, Brown, and Black— Lakes— Colour and Paint Machinery— Paint Vehicles 
(Oils, Turpentine, &c;, &c. ) — Driers — Varnishes. 

" A THOROUGHLY PKACTiCAL boolc, ... the ONLY English work that satistactorilT 
treats of the manufacture of oils, colours, and pigments. ''—CA^ms^o^ Trades* y^timal. 

♦^* For Mr. Hurst's Garment Dyeing and Cleaning, see p. S4. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Illustrations. 5s. 

THE PAINTER'S LABORATORY GUIDE. 

A Student's Handbook of Paints, Colours, and Varnishes. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., M.S.C.I. 

Abstract op Contbnts. — Preparation of Pigment Colours. — Chemical Principles 
Involved. — Oils and Varnishes.— Properties of Oils and Vainishes. — Tests and Experiments. 
— Plants, Methods, and Machmery of the Paint and Varnish Manufactures. 
This Work has been designed by the Authoi'/or the Laboratory of the Technical Schaoi, and 

^fthe Paint and Colour Works^ and for all interested or engof^d in these industries. 



SscoND Edition, Revised. In Crown 8vo. extra. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions and Plates (some in Colours), including Original Designs. 128. 6d. 

Painting and Decorating: 

A Complete Practical Manual for House 

Painters and Decorators. 

By WALTER JOHN PEaRCE, 

LBOrnSEB AT THK MAHOBBSTKR TSGHinGAI. SCHOOL FOR HOUBK-PAXSIXNO AMD DBOGRATIVO. 

gekbral contents. 

Introduction — ^Workshop and Stores—Plant and Anpliances— Brushes and 
Tools— Materials : Pigments, Driers, Painters' Oils— Wall Hanpfings— Paper 
Hannng— Colour Mixm^ — Distempering — Plain Painting — Staimns; — Vanush 
and V amishing — Imitative Paintmg — Graining — Marbling — Gilding — Sign- 
Writing and Ijettering — Decoration : General iSrinciples — Decoration in Dis- 
temper—Painted Decoration— Relievo Decoration — Colour— Measuring and 
"Ra t^iif^i^ tn^ g — Coach-Painting — Ship-Fainting. 

'* A THOBOUOHLT USXFUL BOOK . . . GOOD, SOUND, PRAOTIOAL DTTOB- 

MATION in a CLEAR and concise yobm." — Plumber and DecorcUor. 

** A THOBOUOHLT GOOD AND BELIABLB TEXT-BOOK. . . . So VULL and 

COMPLETE that it would be difficult to imagine how anything further oould be 
added about the Painters craft."— JJt/iWerr Journal. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOOT. 8i 

In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 4 Plates and Several 
Illustrations. i6s. net. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF INDIA RUBBER. 

A Treatise on the Nature of India Rubber, its Chemical and 

Physical Examination, and the Determination and 

Valuation of India Rubber Substitutes. 

Including the Outlines of a Theory on Vuleaniaation. 

By CARL OTTO WEBER, Ph.D. 

"Replete with scientific and also with technical interest . . . The section on physical 
properties is a complete risumi of every thing known on the subject." — Indta-rubbtrJoumaL 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Plates and Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF INK. 

A Handbook of the Production and Properties of Printing, Writing, 
and Copying inks. 

By C. a. MITCHELL, M.A., F.I.C, and T. C. HEPWORTH. 

Gknbral Contsnts.— Historical.— Inks and their Manufacture.— Writing Inks*-- 
C^bon and Carbonaceous Inks. — Tannin Materials for Ink. — Nature of Inks. — Manufacture 
of Iron Gall Ink. — Logwood, Vanadium, and Aniline Black inks. — Coloured Inks. — 
Examination of Writing Inks. — Printing Inks. — Early Methods of Manu&cture.— 
Manufacture ol Varnish Inks. — Preparation and Incorporation of the Pigment — Coloured 
Printing Inks. — Copying Inks. Harking Inks.— Natural Vegetable Inks.— Safety Inks 
and Papers. — Sympathetic Inks. — Ink Powders and Tablets. — Appendices. — Patent 
Specifications, &c. 

Second Edition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 800 pages 
and 154 Illustrations. 25s. net. 

OILS, FATS, BUHERS & WAXES: 

THEIR PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES, AND MANUFACTURE THERE- 
FROM OF CANDLES, SOAPS, AND OTHER PRODUCTS. 

BY 

C. R. ALDER WRIGHT, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

Late Lecturer on Chemistry, St. Marv's Hospital Medical School ; Examiner in "So^)" 
to the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

Thoroughly Revised, Enlarged, and in Part Rewritten 

By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.LC. 

"Will be found absolutblv indispbmsablb." — The Analytt. 
"Will rank as the Standakd English Authority on Oils and Fats for maiif 
fears to come."— Imituirus and Iron. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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S3 OBASLJBB ORIFFIN * OO.'S PUBLIOATIOSS. 

THE TE XTILE IND USTRIES. 

In Two Large Volumes, 920 pp., wUk a SuppUmerUary Volume^ 
containing Specimens of Dyed Fabrics. 458, 

A MANUAL OF DYEING: 

FOR THE USE OF PRACTICAL DYERS, MANUFACTURERS, STUDENTS, 
AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE ART OF DYEING. 

BY 

E. KNECHT, Ph.D., F.LC., CHR. RAWSON, F.LC., F.CS., 

BMdo< tlM Ghflmistry and DTsliiffDepvtinest of Lata HMd of the Ohamlitry and Djriinc DqwrtBMt 
ttM TMiink^ Bdbool. Xaneharttt: Bdltor of "Tha of tha Taehnloal OoUm. Biadiord : Maiabv of 
l««aalof thaBoolaljofDyfnaiidOolonrLiti;" OonaflU of tha Booda^ of Dyan and OoloaxMs) 

And RICHARD LOEWENTHAL, PIlD. 

General CoNTBNTS.~Ghemioal Technology of the Textile Fabrioi— 
Water— Washing and Bleaching — Acids, Alkalies, Mordants— Natural 
Colouring Matters — Artificial Organic Colouring Matters— Mineral Colours 
— Machinery used in Dyeing — Tinctorial Properties of Colouring Matters- 
Analysis and Valuation of Materials used in Dyeing, &c., ko. 

*^ The M OR YALUABut flod usBTUL woHX on Dveing that haa yet appeared in the Bof Uah 
lanffiiaie . . . likely to be thb Stahdabd Wobx or BBVBEKiroB for yean to oome."— 

" This aathoritatlTe aod ezhaastlTe work ... the Moer ooKPLBn we hmn yet aeaa 
on the eubjeet."— TVartiie Man^faetur«r. 
~ " The MOST BZBACBTi-ne and cokplbtb work on the Bnbject extant"— Tluciilc Btcardtr. 



Companion Volume to Knecht tk Rawson^s '< Dyeing, " In Large 8vo. 
Handsome Cloth, Library Style, ISs. net, 

DYES. MORDANTS, A OTHER COMPOUNDS 

USED IN DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING. 

With FormuloB, Properties, and Appiieatlons of the various substanoes deserlhwi, 

and concise directions for their Commeroiai Vaiuation, 

and for the Detection of Aduiterants. 

By CHRISTOPHER RAWSON, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

OonBolting Obemiat to the Behar Indigo Planters' Amoclation ; Co-Anthor of ** A Mannal 

of Dyeing ; " 

WALTER M. GARDNER, F.C.S., 

Head of the Department of Chemistry and Dyeing, Bradford Hnnldpal Technical College ; 
Editor of the " Joum. 6oc. Dyers and Colourlsts ; " 

And W. F. LAYOOCK, Ph.D., F.O.S., 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
** Turn to the book as one may on any sabject, or any subatanee in connection with the 
trade, and a reference is eore to be found. The authors haye apparently left nothing out 
Considerinc the immenie amount of information, the book is a cheap one, and we tmet it 
will be widely appreciated."— 2to<t/e Mercury. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 83 

Large 8vo. Profusely Illustrated with Plates and Figures in the Text 

16s. net. 

THE SPINNING AND TWISTING OF LONG 
VEGETABLE FIBRES 

(FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, TOW, 6c RAMIE). 

A Practical Manual of the most Modern Methods as applied to the Hackling, Carding, 
Preparing, Spinning, and Twisting of the Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce. 

By HERBERT R. CARTER, Belfast and Lille. 
General Contents.— Lone Vegetable Fibres of Commerce.— Rise and Growth of 
the Spinning Industry.— Raw Fibre Markets.— Purchasing Raw Material.— Storing and 
Preliminary Operation8.—Hack]ing.— Sorting.— Preparing.— Tow Carding and Mixing.^ 
Tow Combing.— Gill Spinning.— The Roving Frame.— Dry and Demi-sec Spinning.— Wet 
Spinning.— Spinning Waste.— Yam Reeling.— Manufacture of Threads, Twines, and 
Cords.- Rope Making.- The Mechanical Department.— Modem Mill Constraction.— 
Steam and Water Power.— Power Transmission. 



In Large Svo, Hcmdsome Cloth, with Numerous IllustrcUions. 98. net, 

TEXTILE FIBRES OF COMMERCE. 

A HANDBOOK OF 

The OooTirrence, Distribution, Preparation, and Industrial 

Uses of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 

Products used in Spinning and Weaving. 

By WILLIAM L HANNAN, 

Lecturer on Botany at the Ashton Municipal Technical School, Lecturer on Cotton 
Spinning at the Chorley Science and Art School, &c 

With Numerous Photo EngravingB tram Nature. 

** UsKFUL Ihvobmation. . . . Adiqbablb luusTBATioHs. . . . The information 
is not easily attainable, and in its present conyenient form will he yaluable."— TtotOc 
Recorder. 

In Large Svo, with Illustrations and Printed Patterns. Price 2 is. 

TEXTILE PRINTING: 

A FBACTICAL MAXTUAIi. 
InolQdiDg the Processes Used in the Fiintiiig of 

COTTON, WOOLLEN, SILK, and HALF- 
SILK FABEIGS. 
By C. F. SEYMOUR ROTHWELL, F.C.S., 

Mem, Boe. of Chemical Induttries; late Lecturer at the Municipal Tedmieal Schooiy 
Maneheeter. 

General Contents. — Introduction. — The Machinery Used in Textile 
Frinting.— Thickeners and Mordants.— The Printingof Cotton Goods.— The 
Steam Style.— Colours Produced Directly on the Fibre.— Dyed Styles.— 
Padding Style.— Besist and Discharge Styles.— The Printing of Compound 
Colourinsn, &c.— The Printing of Woollen Goods.— The Printing of Silk 
G(oods.— Practical Recipes for Printing. —Useful Tables.— Patterns. 

** Bt VAX, TBS BKtT and MOST PBAonoAL BOOK on TxxTiLB VBXKTOIQ which has jet been 
broiight out, and will long remain the standard work on the subjeet It is essentially 
praotioal In oharaoter.**— JVrMte Mercury. 

" Tbx most PBAonoii. manual of tkxtxlb psmmo which has yet appeared. We haTS 
BO hesitation in reoommeodlng it *'—!%« Textile Manufacturer. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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84 CHARLES GRIFFIN dh G0.*8 PUBLICATIONS. 

Large 8vo. HandBome Cloth. 12b. 6d. 

BLEACHING & CALICO-PRINTING. 

A Short Manual for Students and 
Practical Men. 

By GEORGE DUERR, 

Director of the Bleaching, Dyeing, and Printing Department at the Accrlnston and Bacup 
Technical Schools : Chemist and Oolourlst at the Irwell Print works. 

Assisted by WILLIAM TURNBULL 
(of Tumbnll ti Stockdale, Limited). 

With IlluBtrations and upwards of One Hnndred Dyed and Printed Patterns 
designed specially to show various Stages of the Processes described. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. —Cotton. Composition' of; Blsachixo, NeW 
Processes ; Printino, Hand-Block ; Flat-Press Work ; Machine Printing— 
Mordants— Styles gjt Calico-Printino : The Dyed or Madder Style, Reost 
Padded Slyle, Discharge and Extract Style, Chromed or Raisea Colours, 
Insoluble Colours, &c. — Thickeners — Natural Organic Colouring Matters 
—Tannin Matters— Oik, Soaps, Solvents — Organic Adds— Salts — Mineral 
Colours— Coal Tar Colours— Dyeing— Water, Softening of —Theory of Colours 
—Weights and Measures, &c. 

" When a eiast way oat of a difflculty Is wanted, it is m books lixi this that it is foond."— 
TtxtUt Btcorder. 

"Mr. Duibb'b woBK will be found MOST UBiiVL. . . . The information glyen is of OBSAf 
▼ALUS. . . . The Recipes are THOAOUOHLT PAACNCAii."— 7esB(iIe JfowM/'aetiirir. 



Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With Numerous 
Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

GARMENT 
DYEING AND CLEANING. 

A Praetical Book for Practical Hen. 
By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

General Contents.- Technology of the Textile Fibres— Garment Cleaning 
—Dyeing of Textile Fabrics — Bleaching — Finishing of Dyed and Cleaned Fabrics— 
Scourixig and Dyeing of Skin Rugs and Mats — Cleaning and Dj^ing of Feathers — 
Glove Cleaning and Dyeing — Straw Bleaching and Dyeing— Glossary of Drags 
and Chemicals — Useful Tables. 

** An UP-TO-DATB hand book has long be«n wanted, and Mr. Hurst has done nothing 
more complete than this. An imoortant woric, the more so that several of the btandieso? 
the cn^ here treated ufxm are almost entirely without English Manuals for the guidance 
of workers. The price brings it within the reach of aiL^^—Dytr amd CaJico-PrinUr. 

" Mr. Hurst's wonc dbcidbdlv fills a want . . . ought to be in the hands of 
BVBKY GAKMBNT DYBR and cleancT in the Kingdom" — TtxHU Mercury, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE SERIES. 85 

"Boyi OOULD HOT HAVB A MORS ALLURINO INTRODUOTION tO BCientlflC ponulU 

than these charming-looking volumes."— Letter to the Publishers from the Head* 
master of one of our great Public Schools. 

HandBome Cloth, Ts. 6d. Gilt, for Presentation, 8s. 6d. 

OPEll-llIll STUDIES I]l BOTAjlY: 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 

IN THEIR HOMES. 

By R. LLOYD PRAEGER, B.A., M.R.LA. 

lUnstrated by Drawings ft*om Nature by S. Rosamond Praeger, 
and Photographs by R. Welch. 

Gbnkkal Contents. — A Daisy-Starred Pasture— Under the Hawthorns 
— By the River — Along the Shingle — A Fragrant Hedgerow — A Connemara 
Bog — ^Where the Samphire grows — A Flowery Meadow — Among the Com 
(a Stady in Weeds)— In the Home of the Alpines — A City Rubbish- Heap— 
Glossary. 

"A fRBBH AND smnTLATiNO book . . . should take a high place . . . The 
Illustrations are drawn with much akHV—The Times. 

" BlAUTIFULLT XLLUBTRATED. . . . One Of the MOST AOOUBATB as well as 

iHTDLlSTnro books of the kind we have §een."—AthencBuin. 

"Bedolent with the scent of woodland and meadow."— T%« Standard. 



With 12 FuH'Page ll/uatrationa from Photographs. Cloth. 
Second Edition, Revised. 8s, 6d, 

OPEHm STUDIES 111 GEOLOGY: 

An Introduction to Geology Out-of-doors. 
By GRENYILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S., M.R.I.A., 

Professor of Geology in the Boyal Ck>llege of Science for Ireland, 
and Examiner in the University of London. 

Gknbral Contents.— The Materials of the Earth — ^A Mountain Hollow 
—Down the Vallev— Along the Shore — ^Across the Plains — Dead Volcanoes 
—A Granite Highland— The Annals of the Earth— The Surrey Hills— The 
Folds of the Mountains. 

'*The rAScnrATnio 'Opsn-Air Studixs' of Prov. Oolb give the subjeet a olqw or 
ARiXATiov . . . cannot fall to arouse keen interest in geology."— Oeoloffkai Magatimt. 

" A CHABMTKo BOOK, beautifuliy illustrated." -iKAeiumm. 



Beautifully Illustrated. With a Frontispiece in Colours, and Numerous 
Specially Drawn Plates by Charles Whymper. 7s. 6d. 

OPEIi-fllH STUDIES 1)1 BI1U>-LIFE: 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 

By CHARLES DIXON. 
The Spacious Air.— The Open Fields and Downs.— In the Hedgerows.— On 
Open Heath and Moor.— Gfn the Mountains. — Amongst the Evergreens. — 
Copse and Woodland.— By Stream and Pool— The Sandy Wastes and Mud- 
flats.— Sea-laved Rocks.— Birds of the Cities.- Index. 

'Enriched with excellent illustrations. A welcome addition to all libraries."— ffVf^ 
minsUr Rnnew, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITEI^ EXETER STREET. 8TRAN& 
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86 0HARLB8 QRIFFIN dfc 00^8 PUBL10ATI0N8. 

Twenty-first Annual Issue. Handsome oloth, 7$. 6d. 
(To Subscribers, 6s.). 

THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 

or TKB 

SCIENTIFIC AND LEARNED SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

OOMPILBD FROM OFFICIAL 80UR0B& 

Oompriaing {together with other Offoial Information) U8T8 of the 
PAPERS read during the Seaalon 1908-1904 before all the LEADING 
80CIETIE8 throughout the Kingdom engaged in the following Depart- 
menta of Reaearoh :— 

I s. ScMDce Geneially : (>., Sodedes occupy- 
ing themielves with several Branches of 
Science, or with Science and Literature 

I m, Ifathematics and Physics. 
I J. Chemistry and PhotOjKraphy. 

1 4. Geolosy, Geography, and Mioenlop, 

1 5. Biology, inchiding Microscopy and An- 

thropology. 



i 6. Economic Science and Statistics. 

S 7. Mechanical Science, Engineering, and 

Architecture. 
i 8. Naval and Militanr Saenoe. 
i g. Agriculture and Horticulture. 
} xo. Law. 
} XI. Literature. 



$ la. Psychology. 



. Aichaeology. 
9x4. Mbdicinb, 

"Fills a very real want." — Engineering. 

" Indispensable to any one who may wish to keep himself 
abreast of the scientific work of the day." — Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, 

" The Ybak-Book op Socrniss is a Record which ou|^t to be of .the greatest use far 
the progress of Science.** — Z>gyrf Plajfair^ F,RA, K.C.B., M,P,, Pagt-PruidttU oftht 
Bri^ Assaciaium, "" 

"It goes almost without saying that a Handbook of this subject will be in dme 
one of tfie most gcaierally useful worla for the library or the desk.*^ ?*^^ TimM. 

"British Societies are now weU represented !n the 'Yeax^Book of the Scientific and 
Linnied Societies of Great Britam anJ Ireland.' "-<Ait. "Societies** in New Edition of 
"Incydopsedia Britannica," vol. xxii.) 



Copies of the First Issue, giving an Account of the Histoiyi 
Org^ization, and Conditions of Membership of the vaiioiu 
Societies, and forming the groundwork of the Series, may still be 
had, price 7/6. Also Copies of the Issues following. 



The YKAR-BOOic OF sociKTiKS fonns a complete iwdbx to thk scibwtific work of the 
sessiona^ea^^h^vanou^Jepartments. It is used as a Handbook in all our great 
ScTBHTiFic Ckntsss, Musbums, and Librariss throughout the Kingdom, and has become 
an IWDISPKWSABLK BOOK OF RHrgRBNCE to evcfy one engaged in Scientific Work. 

READY IN OCTOBER EACH YEAR, 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAm 
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